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Printed Books inclndfng 
Books in Hebrew 

i including Uie property of The Society of 
' Advocates of Aberdeen. Professor D. _F. 

Anderson, M.D., F.R.C.O.G.. end 'other 
. PFOpertfos, comprising ■ rare and Interesting 
£ Hebrew .. bonks, . Including ■ AbarbaneL 
1 Prirydt Ne torah, 1379; Algaa, Ounet Chayaf 

• 1 Arba e TWtn\, Optakol 1717, Cordavero, 

, Pflfdea Rlrtiontm, *591-92, Levlltvs-Bnchwr. 

Masoret Ttn matorel and Tow Ta'nin, 1539: ’ 
V Mai moil Ides; More'-Nevucldin, 1551, In .a 
: contain poja ry Venetian .binding, Nieto, Pm-. 
•: calogia, 1765, and TalmUd. Sam, JG+M* 
i Conunehtal bodkd of. the 16(iv to: the i$tb 
; century, including 'a Collection of books by 

• Immnpiial Kant, and English books of die 
j 17th to the, 19tli. .ccntqjry. lll|ii cal -lop 

• MONHA Y, 33h<l 'NOV EMBER at 10.30. sun, • 
and foilowItiK day, it ll am and 2.30 pm 
at Nets Bond suefet * 

• . 

i Miniatures in# ■•• • : 

p ttrtW v . • . ;• . 

1 , PAltT ONE. • • ; . 

. : including a prfpco. offering", a rose- : hr a. 


tuHhlcn, Deccan, c 1700; Krishna leaving 
n disconsolate Itiidiin, Carlitvul, c lfiori. 
Illus Cat 75/i. ' 

PART TWO , 

Composing Persian miniatures hum the 
Fourteenth to litnctceiith century including 
one leqf .from oil Inju-style 5/iwftiiaimt, 
Shiraz, c 1341 5 • an elderly man lies pros- 
trate upon a couch, Bukhara, third quartor 
of sixteenth century. : a prince ucateu upon 
n gold hcxagoqtd throne, Tabrlz/Qaxwin, 
mid-sixteenth century ; a yoimg nobleman, 
by Mu in. Isfahan dated 1087/1676 ; Nawab 
.Jala! al-Dawhi, by Mubarak lbn Muhnmmnd 
al : Q«lK, Qalar, .c 1860. Amble, Burmese, 
EthlopK, Indian', Indonesian, Persian anti 
Turkish maniiscrlpt> ,ond caUlacquliv in- 
eluding Assar* jW/lir u Muthtan, Turkman 
dated ,822/1419,; , plixlnusL’s Sltahndibe 
IH'istrated with .forty-two miniatures; 
Qoiwlfi cteted 973/lSfi5 ; Nizami’s Kfionisn 
Hill striated with r thirty-four miniatures, in 
bstebrnr-Btyle, Abdidum- dated 1003/159S 
*» 100S/1S7: Luft AH lbn Aka Khan's 
Alasltfcadah, da }ju dated 1216/1801. Per- 

slan and Kasltutri lacquer Including a pen- 
% «&• «y*o of All Ash ref, Persia dated 
“1 A.mteQr-tese by Mohammad 
lomaML QajM. dated 1274/1857 1 a pen-box 

Art Re|ereuc$ Books an# 
\yorks of Islaftip Interest 

mu&Qat 40p„ 
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BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA : 

MEDIEVAL MANUSCRIPTS: 

New Series : Eleven tli Port 
.Manuscripts from the Celebrated Collection formed by 
Sif. Thomas PhiJUpps, Rt, (1792-1872), the property t>f »Ue Trustees 
of the Robinson Timm 


of the Robinson Trust 

TUESDAY. 30(li NOVHMIULR ul II mu mmiiin ript 

at New Bond Street I ninci. I'.ni 

Including un ancient EkviHIuii Duuk or Hie ' ,r , A? e . r, f !“ ,r 
Dead, portion ni a papyrus roll, c 7th- 1st Lnlf.in. ir 
century BC ; Augustine, f/nnif/iuu Aii/irr ^ 
BwnigeHten Jtihunnls, 9th century, friuu K V.f.’ir . 
the Benedictine Ah hay of Gludbucli, Klilne- J lf l 
bWd ( live* nr. SB. Syrus, juvumluv and tflllaia ?» V 

SotyriLs, Milan or Pavla, c 1000 ; St Urcgury . 7 

No/.lan/eii, Works, In Greek. 10th conlury ; !i!, Vu/ni. 

die Roman wcUara on laud surveying {}!* ..f.JJJ' 
(Agrlino/uoras), n«iy tL2Ui ceutiirv, with USEii,. 
te/yiP 5 ,,«*«» '‘oiMlHR U. Nucf«|k, 

WlltBlilro and- Ussox ; . Harman of Valcn- iSVSu-x. 
cicoDOfl, Hlttolre do la Blbfc, Rn gland. Inie 1 

a twominconu.S s'allJw/. fl“ r «£5 , *i l 
from Wolnfiarteu ; Prophecies of Merlin touritam, i, 

and other texts, Oxford , c 1300 ; a remark- Lta? 1 ? s * 

able South Italian Illuminated mnnuscrlm !i l . te n *?' I 

of R»c Pro<»nl*jioiiejj attributed to Joachim Apollonlo d> 

of Flore, 14th contury : an 1 1 him I noted m! MaMill 

de Ix>nguyon’s Lcs ,lbrBfy uf 11 

Voettx ilii Mon, 14th century ; an Armc- Illustrated c 

pjatt Andphoner, 1375 ; d finely Illuminated price £3.00. 


ni.uiusi ripi m UP 1 Uruiitlt’j Chrontques dt 
Enina . Paris, c 1400 , a lli-hrew muuiKcHpl 
of Avert I iim-s oil Arls|ulle , H I'hytlcs. Rltei I 
c 1425 ; the llravbroke Cartulary, NorllHmp' 
(oiinIiI i t-, I Sill century ; Aristotle, Mirriw 
Moruliu, anil uiher works. In Greek. Italy. V 
first littlf uf the lfltli reiitur.v i Marslbw . 
of PiiiIim, I iv fen fin pfiels, Hurguwf , 

(nijim ? I. C 1450. will) three largo ynlf*- 
turi s ; Olivier (It la March.-, Let Voiux 
du Paisan. c 1460 ; Diogenes Lb crank . 
Vitae phlhnuiplutnun, . Florence, 1 cm ilea M- 
Glnrgio Alituniii VesnuccI, bflfiite ■Wfr''. 
from ihi' llbrury ul H. Mgrco l t»4 -C*K . 
ranlre Missal, c 148U, will) WrtgJJ*. 
the Form rest- -ii'linol; Altln : ph*<^Ur ■ 
tournanr, l.'iiffuut vn para baity, C tsw- 
u herald's roll of arms ; tuMWOtr?! wnj. . 
buted to die Muster of Chorlw. V.*” 
Apollonlo tie Don Crate) I Is : and Atpwf#*- :«•: 
Do MuchhUs Belllris, in Greek, from K» . 
library uf llie Escurial. 

Illustrated Catalogue (34 plates, 4 ffl coleVrl ■. 
price LLOO. 
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The Dissenting 
tradition 

by Donald Davie 

Marxism to measure 

by Eugene Kamenka 

• . . . . ' •»• •, •*•... *: * * 

The road to Nzima 

' ; ■ • » < 

by Anthony Burgess 

Slim : The making of 
a field-marshal 

iv Brian Monteomer 
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! Russian ruralists 
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First catch your virgin — unicorns can only be trapped by this trick ; / A vir- 
gin girl is led to where the unicorn is accustomed to live , ana i$ sent off alone 
into the wood. As Soon as it seas her it leaps into her lap mid embraces 
her ” This picture of the unicorn hunt, c 1200, is p out one of the medieval 
bestiaries which repealed and embroidered the zoological fantasias of Pnysto* 
logus, thought- to have been written in second or thlrd-centurQ Aloxanarla- 
The illuminated Latin bestiaries produced in England in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries had great popularity , and afso often served as inspiration 
for heraldic 'designs ; this example ana others can be. seen in the exhibition 
a Heraldry and Bestiaries ” at the British. Library until the end of the year. 


The legend of 
Joan of Arc 




•• "i ■ 


Fiction : Brian Moore, 


. .■ • i * .. i -■ ’ . .■ 

v ’ • i r J ’ ‘ 


Cecil Rhodes, Nureyev, Commentary 
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The Life of Edward 
Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury 


written by himself 


Edited by 

J. M. Shuttleworth 


Gen tleinun-ad venturer and 
dilettante philosopher, Lord 
Herbert of Chcrbury (.1581 ,0- 
1648) embodied the many political 
and intellectual contradictions of 
the age. in his philosophical ideas 
he was a century ahead of his time, 
-.yet in the flamboyant .self- 
dramatization of his Life he 
presents himself us the ideal of 
medieval courtly chivalry. This 
edition contains several passages 
previously omitted, probably for 
political reasons, and it is the first 
edition to use as copy-text tho 
manuscript which Lord Herbert 
hi ntself corrected and altered. 
Illustrated £8 Oxford English 
Memoirs mid Travels 


The many faces of Marx 


By Eugene Kamenka 


Mary Wollstonecraft 


The pre-revolutionary Mary, A 
Fiction (1788) and. The Wrongs of 
Woman: or, Maria'(lT)S) are both 
autobiographical, and both concern 
the condition of women JThey 
reveal the author's powerful and 
original mind confronting the social 




and her own-divided personality. 
This edition of these fbrtg~ 
unavailable novels contains 
valuable notes which demonstrate . 
the wide range of material from 
ibooks, observation, and experience 
Avhich Mary Wollstonecraft used in 
WOM tblhlrodpteanew .; 
seriousness) nto' popular fiction. ' 
£ 3.75 Oxford English Novels 


James Qbelkevic 


: This is a social history of rcllgiotvin 
a jura I, district in. Lincolnshire 
during the middle decades of the 
-nineteenth century. It explores tho- 
entire range of religious phenomena 
^popular supch&tition. and magic 
"swell ns the Church of England 
< ai ) d Method isnt-and attempts lo 
recover ihojr social meanings and 
their socirtl context. £12 


... " "..'.V -1 apparent) “reolity", qualities aro 

SE-BASTIANO TIMPANARO : reduced to rc Im ions, external rda- 

_ , ... lions to internal leJniions, object!. 

On Materialism vlly, physical nature and indepeii- 

Translated bv Lawrence Garner donee to man's nut urc, class situu- 

' L “‘ ^ ISM) STSL iSERt st 

- — ■ iect and object or the phenomeno* 

The Revolution, how betrayed?' logy of knowledge, thus things ora 

Bv whom misled bv whom never what th ®y seem > facts ara 

By wiiom nusiea, Dy whom new just thero and never bulld 

What Stalin did and Trotsky said ffi. declalve t falsifications, and 
Beguiles my Sabbath ease In bed, WgJ * ^ohrted 

And while tho bell from yonder J 0, *to proper spu It, never const l- 
steeple tute reFut’anona. For those who 
Doles out opium to the people "°. P* 10 . 1 * Independent logic. 

J t is only just that Marx should be °C discipline of 

Tho opium of the bourgeoisie. thought, tho Plchhtanized or Hcgel- 

at , . . lanlzod, phcnomenMogicnhzed Marx, 

Since those words were written by shorn of his constant empirical 
an anarcho-syndicalist Australian reference to history and society, can 
H? et somfl years ago, the re- be very bad medicine indeed, 

discovery ok Marx and intellectual 

Marxism In western Europe and the Such a Marx Mil promote in these 
English-speaking' world has been Jtilnds muddle and confusion rather 
proceeding . apace. It is now com- than clear and detailed logical 
pleto. Universities, polytechnics, and hUtorlco-emnirical thinking ; 
community collages offer courses on ' muddle and confusion that seeks 
Marx and , Marxism in sociology, escape from its own uncertainties 
philosophy, politics, anthropology, by elevating commitment and “ self- 
literature, law and occasionally even expression “ As a principle of co- 
in history and cconootics. Students herence and thus fells 'from the 
write, or arc told to write, on die hands of Hegel into those of 
philosophy of the young Marx and Scbleiermacher, from the hands of 
the concept of alienation, on tho Marx into those of Stirner. To 
male rial 1st interpretation of history understand Marx's place in die Ills- 
and the merits of Althusserian struc- tor y of Ideas, we have to take 
turalism against the ** crude posi- seriously his relation to Kant, 
twist" interpretation of Marx, Elohte and Hegel, his use of the 
allegedly common to the Second concept of alienation and his 
International, the Soviet bureau- attempt to combine into a single, 
crats, Sir Karl Popper and the late coherent system what he took to be 
i John Plamen&tz, on the dialectic *to insights of German philosophy, 
(with reference to Hcgol and Mao), £ ren i* 1 P®Udcs and Euglish (fe 
on praxis as a fundamental category Scottish) political economy. But 
in epistemology and the natural his- 40 understand his importance as 
tory of man, etc. That they no one , of «• ^ rst mid most suggestive 
longer do .so with the enthusiasm, students of modern society we 
commitment and sense of rebellious " ave 10 .j®. something very much 
discovery nnd romantic self- m ? re , difficult— we have con- 
asserdon which they displayed in sclously to separate the wheat from 
demanding these courses only a fow tha chatf * we have to read Mai-x fll 
years .ago is at least partly— the man y ci Wl* of generality and 
reccskldn.-.and tha, end, of the /Vw- wo have to recognize 

nam War apart— the penalty of siic- aad . foll °w up insights often tossed 
cess and of. consequent Institutional- passing comment and bosi- 

Izatlon and pfedestrianhatlon. incompatible with other parts 


cess and of. consequent institutional- ,,“. a passing comment and bosi- 
izatlon and pfedestrianhatlon. ceUyin compatible with other parts 

No dnulr thcra ,l t0 01h( . r gJ*S „ <l | »- 

est In- structuralism nud wkli the dffildes m IK Ver, ° and ,,ot hls 
rovuldon front dm Communist Mont- " 8 Bt a11 ’ 

fasto a supremely Victorian Euro- ,«• contemporary revival of tha 
centrism; the decline 6f com- pl*llo»phica,i Marx has bach 

mltmtvnf fr\ na flrPiMHeHLd V... _... ■ U . D V I 


and it in sis (d that Lenin’s Material- 
ism anil limpirithCriticism is mil a 
work to ho rejected, nr at least 
amended, in ■the light of the Philo- 
sophical Notebooks. On the coiwr.u-y, 
it is now politically uih! iniellcc- 
Uially necessary to return in Lenin's 
attack on Mach in the light of (he 
subjectivism, iintl-niiUoiuilism nnd 
Riiri-Engelsisni of much contem- 
porary Marxism. Professor Tim- 
panaro wants his fellow Marxists 
" to reconfirm and develop material- 
ism : in other words, on the one 
liana to reassert the need to found 
communism scientifically ami on the 
other to reject all those conceptions 
of science which emerged from the 
idealist turn of the lulu nine teem It 
century”. Dolol, as the Russians 
say, with tho works of I.tjkdcs, 
Korscli, Adorno, Habermas, 
Pet8clier, Althusser and (reluctantly 
and more in sorrow than in anger) 
with at least some of the writings 
of the Italian Crocemi Marxists, of 
Gramsci and of Lucio Colletti, whose 
Marxism and Hegel attacked some 
of Professor Thnpanaro’s deviution- 
ists from a totally different, strongly 
on.d-Engelsiaii, point of view. Doldi 
also with Chomsky, who was 
“correct" in reacting against over- 
simplified behaviourism, but who 
crudely misinterprets the history of 
materialism and who is quite wrong 
in thinking thut his miti-sciouiific 
humanism in linguistics is com- 
patible with his political convic- 
tions. 

Professor Timpanuro N n cuhi- 
vuted man and, within the limits of 
Marxist faith, an independent one. 
He has worked in classical philology 
and Greek and Latin textual criti- 
cism, published a significant study 
of nine tcon th- century culture iii 
Italy, Clnssicismo e Iltuminisma 
nelrOttoconto (which contained an 
influential now evaluation of Luo. 
pardi), and has written a critique 
of Freud's Psychnpuihologu of 
Everyday Life ; he is now u pn»- 
fossor ofv tho history of phihi.snphv. 
Politically, ho has boon an hide, 
pendent Marxist, first a member of 
Uie left wing of thu Itulimi Social 1st 
Tarty, then of the FMUF ami now 
of the militant PUPC. Ho writes 
“ » Marxist, of and for the faith- 
ful, concerned with ideological 
purity as n weapon hi die struggle 
against bourgeois Ideology, which ho 


|ilr:|[*ralir;] 


mltmeot to or sympathy for radical accompanied by an open or thlnlv 
politics among an increasing rium- «»cealed contempt for tho plrilo- 
her df young atudenfs; the growing ™P falcnl vtorlcs and gonoral Lb cor 01 1- 
involvomoiU of radical socialists in C ®I pronounce inonts of Karl Marx's 
parties that have genuine electoral Mlfproclalmed alter ogo, his friend 
prospects or successes and therefor o . Bnd collaborator Fried rich Engels 
real situations to deal >vith, leading . Engels's . , 

to renewed Interest: In Marx's polltf hlsrSn ni 9 rits M a 

cal wrldngt mid the real Nation, In' wrUer, m a 

^-sss^-rassft'is 

The nasi history, present charac- P?a~j£ n «jf J*™ 1 *' Prlvate 
ter and likely. fSuro deJelopme^ 52S3 “ft *«». widely 
of Marxism -show Marxism to fSfXmriJ and 

be as complex and. as mdeh subiecr nnoiL,!y orks ,5* ^ngle a HegeUan 
JSli!®*!? 1 l ha 'PB® a «d tension as a u..?* ,H ^W ded 


m 


leWhgnasia .. T ____ __ 

aqbujatlofl,- iJoluitloriiand 
rtdlHl g ijgtugH resoqn^a.'i^sO 


be as complex and. as mdeh subject nn«Win° rkS i H u ® Heg&Uan 

to historical change and tension as !wolu2!^am W i! 1 < i \ -elnipte-3nded 
Christianity. BoLh priSenriS wl!h Sfi” 3 d 5 1 *" M ' 

the curious medley .of ■ temporally % ^L c ar * , ‘™- L e n nlsm, 
and socially conditioned hopes and Sam S J X^SuSi. 1 
Jews, insights and confusions, which- SEm So,v,et 

Marxists call “false conaciousne««" ra * too* the sheer coun- 

and the rest of us call “ideology” SSJSS?5¥!l ly ® E . 1 ititolleetfials, the 
Thb. only serious rvay. SlSS*' K m ?L bc *f^ e fh ;* n,an , once 
Mo «bt or socialist thinkiog may th ,° 

well be to give pp the notion that of t 5? vJs Morgan in 

A ' he^ d P t 8 % a rUuce die s 8 ome ha ^^^^^^ 

wrTKii* ^Sros^qt? 1 i ^^"nere?* ' [ 4 0tt 

rsrwwu l ; i'the • FrahkruVbifichbAKi' BS^^eel'PwImbers ben^ 

the central 


sees infocring Marxism and 
Marxists. Jfo .writes therefore as 
one who bcllovos bi tho I'elmion 
between theory nnd practice, hi the 

fMJrt ft 1 ‘to, f,old °f ideas, 
in tho crisis " of bourgeois idvo- 

InSrtV P 11 . 'M* ho soonts to me 

spirited but fntolloctualiy naive. 
Ho writes also as a Marxist “ demo- 

^n vlJ, v11 § Jio assurance about 
tho rights or hostile classes, idea- 
2“ ®" d Zoologists under social- 
te b lt to^evlng in “ pony •» nnd 
tn W Kn^io?’ C i! ass dom .°cracy, hostile 

H 0 Jr e i^r a c ucr , ahs , m a,,d eff cc- 

H Jj- cri . ricaJ 1ho Ma oist failure 
Popular participation and 

PeSS^SnS tto higher reaches of 
Party work. Thus ha writes: 

The attitude of much of the revo- 
lutionary left jn the West to 
events In China has been ono of 
mystical and 'acritical identifica- 
t on, or of sophistical justifies- 
Monism, or (when certain facts 
have been clearly unjustifiable) 

; o* over-prudent reticence. It is 
correct tq praise the democracy 
at tho base which has continued 
to prevail In tho Chinese agra- 
rian communes and factories, dc- . 
s P‘*e some veky harsh trials. But 

rnmms?. 


throughout the i nie _J 
proletariat. eni,l y 

It is on tho intellectual J 
however, that On AfnteHiZ,? 
to ni aka its main impact 
■lore A,, it | S „o,|, 
uns.it i sfaotory, perceptive 
the central Js«ies-<eraarkihW 
shod and naive. The fifZS 
i wit make up the book-.? 
si dera tions on 
Pnuxls and Materialism " "£ B 
Materialism and 'Pre* lr 
“ Structuralism and Its 
mid “KurlKorsch and &Sv 
osophy — tire all address*} u 
mid important issues la nL 
pornry Marxist pWlo 50 ntJ* v - 
tncy correctly present the law, 
having to be understood at lese. 
P“rt. Jn historical context dm 
consideration of trends in caw 
porary culture. In each onedl 
chapters, tiiero are some m»|l 
teresting, very percept, V: 
fruitful remarks: Timpafi n l 
write with wit, rorce and in 
of the thrust of a thinker's pxb 
or work. Tho main theme a i 
defence of materialism and at 
tionism — the insistence dawk 
part of the physical and bidta! 
um verso from which ha im 
simply escape, that Lucreumd 
Leopardi had an important gn i 
tho truth and Hint Marxijmtb 
fore lots to be boilt more peaat 
tic and innro hedonistic Innas 
nf its folio wees have made It hi 
in conncciioit with this side rib 
mailer that Timpanaro sees Engh ■ 
us uctuully superior to Min, a 
more conscious of the Haiti* 
posed by man's physical and b '■ 
logical nature, ana of the bnnci 
for keeping Marxism in mu 
with the natural sciences. Lai, 
too, for Timpanaro is “mudiM 
profound and modern not 
than Stalinist dogmndsm bet Ai 
than 'Western Marxism b«ca 
ho is defending, not pHnin 
mutorhilisni against twentieth^* 
lory science (as Kari Kcrtd 
believed), but is distinguishing N 
new acloiiiiflc flclticvcmentt w 
the outi-materialist, subjective w* 
list uses to wbiclt they ten w* 
put, • 

TImpanftro Is *t Id* best n»«* 
tor bin of Ideiw. Ilia Jong wt* 
(•Ion of ttr uc turn I Is m aim* » ■ 
J.Y«o the passogo from "W 
structuralism ta exinwj 
struct urollsm and to show 
torical genesis In whit Tifflf*JJ 
believes to bo the 
reaction which bogatt in im * 
ninotcemh century and » 
progress ; iho point of 
Ills account therefore 
tie Saussure, though te ejL 
with a very critical 
work of Cnomiky. 
of Engels, wMte PhilosopUeMW; 
iialvo as to bo WghteniJ ^ 
some Interesting d 

Engels's relation to At 
his day and his hopes ' 
and scattered throughout 
pro Ideas, referencat, 


that any Intelligent 
want to • think *““}• essw« 
polemical character ».. n unaaod 
themselves, ‘ hc,r eoorn& 
writing Ultra irnef Jj. JLi wd 
ratyte they ettem^J^vjwmalg 
there failure to J tx p h» 
ally and cargjg m»5e 

a "J6 

blolofM 

Mlvn ’*?' A' 


nature 
eative 


tha pro# 


iitribuUou io d *We 

core oi £X* 


era Id R. Leslie 


metaphysical izatiotuof 
glo- Saxon- ana . Gallic cul 
P^hapa betteJ*i pieudo-i ui- . . Blho 

of.! 

M» r 


it make' 


were 1 mode n n 
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The long road to Nzima 


A Supplement to the Oxford English 
Diet in imry 
Vfihmiu 2 : H-N. 

Edited hy R. W. Burchfield 
1,2-S2pp. C lure ndo n Press : Oxford 
University Press. £22. 


.It is at least conceivable that books 
of social history yet to be written 
will speak of 1976 as a year of 
achievement, what with the opening 
of the National Theatre and the 
appearance of Volume 2 of the . 
Supplement to the OLD. Jacobeans 
wuiting to become Carolines must 
have looked back in gloom on that 
luidisiiiiguished reign which pro- 
duced the two greatest books of 
the English-speaking world. Our 
newspapers are too full of poli- 
ticians und totally neglectful of 
lexicographers. “ Marsh aliers of 
words " (so R. W. Burchfield, ouoi- 
ing Joseph Trapp, describes him- 
self and his fellows in Itis preface 
to OF.D Supplement 2) remind us 
nf wiint politicians would prefer us 
to ignore: nf the liberating wealth 
of language, its uii.su Inn issiven ess to 
the mean delimitations that poli- 
ticians try to impose. 

And. in the field of pure tech- 
nical excellence, what an example 
nf devotion, precision, elegance 
this volume presents to a world of 
slipshod artifacts and insolent arti- 
ficers. For that matter, what cheap- 
ness. Last week in London I spent 
£25 nn u meagre supper for two. 
This treusury of “ 13,000 Main 
Words divided into some 22,000 
. senses ... a little under 8,000 
defined Combinations within the 
articles and just over 5,000 un- 
defined Combinations ” and (a most 
absorbing anthology) 125,000 Illus- 
trative quotations casts wliat you 
see it costs and it will last at least 
forty years. 

Volume 2 replaces the corres- 
ponding part of the 1933 Supple- 
ment. To/imti' 1 (A-G) came out in 
1972. Two further volumes will 
complete the scheme, talcing us to, 
I predict, zz: (conventional repre- 
sentation of snoring). What will 
seem to be a well-earned sleep of 
lexicographers will In reality be a 
quiet preparation of new Supple- 
ments. The year 1984 will come nnd 
go, and there will be no Newspealc. 
The language grows, whether we 
will it or not, from richness to 
rlchnosB. 

I cannot, in justice to the 
accepted function of a reviewer, de- 
vote iny apace to nothing but 
praise : that Would be unseemly. 

. But, in my capacity as a more user 
of dictionaries, I am so over- 
whelmed by this volume os to con- 
sider it unseemly even to look for 
faults, if i carp and quibble now. 


it is chiefly fur form's sake. But 
there is a .stated policy in certain 
lexical area-, which excites an un- 
ease in me requiring no factitious 
fomentation. Dr Burchfield de- 
livered certain papers to learned 
societies while the work was in pro- 
gress, and the main conclusions of 
these papers were that no word 
should be excluded from a diction- 
ary because it alight be offensive 
to u particular group, however 
small, and rlisiL “ the somewhat anti- 
quated historical record of words 
like Jesuit, Jew. Negro, nigger and 
others aireudy treated in die OLD 
should be hrought up to date ”. 
These conclusions are admirable 
enough, but I feel disquiet at the 
notion that it should seem necessary 
to arrive at them. 

In other words,- a lexicographer 
uuglit nor even to consider the 
possibility uf causing offence, except 
to the gods nf nccuracy. The absence 
of certain taboo terms from the 
innin bulk of the OED is not to he 
explained in terms of offending any- 
body hut the guardians of the law. 
The law now allows the free prim- 
ing of words once thought to he 
dirty, bin. until the time comes 
when nigger and mrs mid miss are 
made into legal obscenities (which 
may not be far off), the lexico- 
grapher must “ marshal ” what 
words are in use, whether people 
like those words or not. I do not 
doubt char this volume will be 
burnt on certain American campuses 
because it contains nigger and uses 
Jew in an offensive sense, but 
lexicographers must sdll go on play- 
ing the man (if one Is still allowed 
to say that) while the flames leap. 

As for liking some words and (bis- 
liking others. Dr Burchfield sounds 
like an amateur word-fancier of rhe 
Ivor Brown stamp when he says 
that it is possible to see words ‘ bi 
rf they are people — beautiful, delin- 
quent, degenerate, regal ”. I thought 
we had rH rid ourselves of the 
superstition that r word, like a 
chord of music, could be adjudged 
in isolation. 

Having delivorod himself of this 
fancy. Dr Burchfield goes qn to 
tell us that all the words are here, 
coolly marsh ailed, the likeable and 
unllkeable alike. This is unworthy: 
Dr Johnson would not hnve said 
that. We expect all the words to 
be hero, since this is a dictionary. 
And Dr Johnson would not, either, 
have thought it necessary to say 
that it is the tilings that hide be- 
hind words that one finds beauti- 
ful, degonoratc, and so on. He dis- 
liked excise as a thing, but he had 
no feeling about tho word. As for 
verbal b&auty and verbal ugliness, 
- let words first be marshalled Into 
expressive units and become uoents 
and books: things. All this Johnson 
was able to take for granted. 


By Anthony Burgess 

Dr Biirclifielil\ fiueiviud i.t one 
tiling, liis diciifiii.ii'v (ilk .md that 
uf bis fine team) qiiitu anntltcr. Lei 
me nutv minimally quibble — the bust 
possible attestation of rite work’s 
magnificence. I lake, more or less 
at random, Hie word niuvroduphne 
and find the earliest literary cita- 
tion in Evelyn Waugh’s Bridesheud 
Revisited (1945): “Neither the mix- 
ture of wines, nur the Chartreuse, 
nor the Mavi'fidaphuc Trifle . . . 
explains the distress of that hag- 
ridden night." This is not fuir 
to Fnthergill. whose I'esLuiiiant at 
Thame Waugh’s hero has InJen visit- 


ing, and whose Innkeeper’s Diary 
mentions the dish, wit i cb Fothergifl 
invented, some twenty years earlier. 


iiivwiihi*M| wine Lnvinj juujj am ubi ( 

Fothergm, you will remember, has 
mavrodaphne written in Greek let- 
ters on nis dinner menu, thus caus- 


ing trouble with uneducated diners ; 
perhaps this ton debars him from 
Ills just ciLatiini. 

I come now in juuesk-e/tce, which 
has tu be here perhaps because 
even a solecism of T. S. Eliot’s 
has a holy writ weight. “ In the 
juvesccnce uf the year Came Christ 
the tiger it should be juvenas- 
cence, but Eliot’s perversion is 
graciously regarded as merely rare 
and irregular. Since Stephen Spen- 
der borrows it from Eliot — . . Pre- ' 
paring a world's childless juves- 
cence *' — it may charitably be taken 
as a coinuge available for poets 
of weak Latinity, but 1 do not think 
the word should have been admitted - 
at all. It is not even a nonce-word 
(like ' Donald Tovey’s inuricidal 
when discussing "Three Blind 
Mice Let that word in and you 
ought to have the whole of Finne- 
gans Wuke there, which is absurd. 

While I am on J. let me com- 
mend all the Juzz entries for depth, 
clarity and copiousness of quota- 
tion, but let me comment on tins 
absence of jamrag. A coarse word, 

I know, but it is In common use 
and it has been dignified by Martin 
Bell, who includes it in a fine 
poem lamenting the luck of refer- 
ence to menstruation in traditional 
• literature. While I have James 
Joyce In mind, let mo express doubt 
as to the validity of some of the 

a notations from Ulysses — of which 
tere are a great niuny. 

Joyce is frequently displaying not 
his own style but a stylo detestable, 
absurd or merely quaint. For 
instance, Mr Bloom ''Interpolated" 
something in the Entinaus chanter, 
arid this is not Joyce but- Joyce 
imitating bad cliche-ridden 
journalese. To put this reference' 
under interpolate is indeed to 
Illustrate the word but not to 
illustrate Joyce. Still on J (Joycean 
or Jovclan), I note that tlio old dis- 
paraging con notations of Jesuit are 
most courteously and regretfully 
explained, but that Jehby — which la 


U. liul Jesuits cull t! ivnt. selves, 

especially in AniL-ricu — k absent. 

James liuutl is here: “The name 
of the hero of a series of novels by 
the British writer Inn Fleming 
(1908-G4), used allusively (freq. 
attrib. or ns mlj.l of adventurous, 
sophisticated men reseiuhliiig tho 
hero, or of siuiitiiuns similar to 
those in Hie novels." Thai is well 
put. “ Su James Bo ndish a." Jism — 
“ also cliism, gisin, ji/.z, etc.” — is 
well served by American literature. 
William Burroughs.: “The Moslems 
must have blood and jissom . . . Sec, 
see where Christ's blood streams in 
die sperm uni ent " (1959). Screw 

(1972) gives us : “ At last I felt 
. my gism rushing up like electricity 
and I , . • felt the love boll rushing 
out of my cock into her vacuum- 
sucking mouth ", I think that jewess 
—facetious for duet — might have 
been given, ns In “ a Jewess on the 
joanna ", Joanna (“ also joano, 
johanna, and other vorr. Rhyming 
slang for ‘ piano \”j is rightly here. 

I am glad that at lust we hnvc 
authority for using Indie. I used 
it in an urtlcle for the New York 
Times two years ago and received 
a frantic cable from stnffmcn who 
could not find it in any dictionary. 
It was certainly not in the main 
OED, which surprised me. Ludique 
and ludica are weary, over-used 
terms on my side of the Channel, 
and .1 had assumed that the Eng- 
lish form had long been accepted. 
The only fictional citation given in 
this supplementary volume is from 
M. Amis, The Rachel Peters (1973). 
I have it in my Tremor of Intent 
(1966). Incidentally 1 recently pub- 
lished in the United States a short 
novel which I wished to subtitle 
“A Novelette”. Unsure of the pro- 
priety of this (the publishers were 
totally sure of the impropriety), 1 
looked up novelette in this volume 
and found that A. Burgess sold 
(19G7) that “ 1 novelette ’ disparages 
not only length but content”. ] 
think the description would have 
served. 

Under lib, Bluck World of Decem- 
ber 12, 1973 asserts that “ the vari- 
ous 'lib* movements . . , ore white 
derivatives of the Black movement”, 
but the term libber is efficiently 
narrowed down by tho examples of 
Its uso to one kind of reformist only. 


Men’s Hb may exist, but women’s 
lib rampages : '* the . . . debate set 
tilings oft by producing a truly 


vowel or substitute a short scluva. 
The Times (September 17, 1975) 
provides n plural: “The Civil Ser- 
vice Department . . . has n lair 
sprinkling of Mss among its nun 
staff." Presumably now aionu- 
scripts enn only be abbreviated to 
MSS, though wc are given no guid- 
ance h-crc. While we urc in this lib 
area. 1 find that Ms or Dr Gor- 
mnine Greer is so amply cited (hat 
I have no need now of reading her 
The Female Eunuch. She is always 
around, very swift and quotable, 
just as A. Huxley is, especially 
under K (knreszw. kornia-iKicn, 
karima). .My tentative first- prize 
for cited silliness goes to rhe last 
quotation under Ltebestod: “It is 
permissible to see . . . In the Wag- 
nerian Liebestod surrogates for the 
lost dangers of revolutionary 
action." I offer no prizes for suc- 
cessful guesses at the authorship of 
this gem. 

r am not well able to comment 
on the technical definitions, except 
in the spheres of music Hnd 
linguistics, where everything ' In 
(but why bobber to say It?) 
admirable. Under heckelpnone f 
should have liked Hcckers dates. 

I cannot find German B natural 
under H, I look forward to iJia . 
next volume and Innumerable 
definitions of p/iorienie. 

Tile Supplement is respectfully 
dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and the existence of one of tho 
most , glorious achievements of her 
reign is thus a fact that the 
Executive may not ignore. The 
ennoblement of Dr Burchfield and 
selected members of his staff dhould 
at least be seriously considered, 
while the next honours list of 
jockeys (disc and turf), showbiz 
paladins, female impersonators and 
time-servers is being compiled. 
One last word, or mot. Mot or 
more, is rightly given here as a 
derivative of wort and properly 
illustrated hy such examples from 
Literature ns this, in J. Blackburn's 
Burp Him Dor kip (l%9): “‘Look 
at them two ihols, -Fergus.* Dan- 

S o in ted at two mini-skirted girls.” 
ut synecdoche has long permitted 
part, or hole, for the whole*- One 
last Ward. The Spectator (January 
23, 1959) wins the prize, t ' think, 
for the most citable citation: 

. Tho NAAFI 
Is a sort of caafi 
Where soldiers are rude 
About tho food. 


appalling female whoso anti-male Webster?* New Dictionary of 
views were so extreme and so Sjyiounnis (909np. Merriani, Long- 
er udely expressed that orthodox nun, £8.95), which Is now available 
Libbers In tlic audience showed in Britain, Is an extensively revised 
dismay” (Da/lii Telegraph, Novem- edition of an earlier American work, 
her 24; 1973). Lib lias forced in It describes itself as " n dictionary' 
Ms or Ms. — a “ title prefixed to of discriminated synonyms, -wllu 
the surname of a woman, regard- antonyms and analogous mid 
less of her marital status ”, with contrasted words ** ; the synonyms 
rhe pronunciation miz, though awe illustrated with numerous quoin- 
American usage seems to omit that dons. 


The Forging of the 
‘Ring’ 

CURT VON westbrnhagen . 

Translated by ARNOLD jand MAftY WH1TTAL 
Wag net's composition sketohasexisi In great " . ' 1 
numbers In the al-phjveln Beyrouth, Dr^onv-r. - - ^ 
Weslernhagen, ihe doyen of German Wfegrier : 
scholars, has studied the sketches and analysed 
'them to shoW'What can ba leaml about the 
process of the composition of the Bing. This Is a 
' book which wiilgreatly Increase the perception 
and enjoyment of the keen listener. 

- - ’ C7.B0 net • 

Paperback Mftion ; r 

The Life of Richard 
Wagner ; \>v 

11813-1848 
111048-1860 ' 

1111869-1866 . 

IV 1866-1883 .- 
ERNEST' NEWMAN' v. 

In the VuBt ilterdtiire On Wegrjeir, Ernest ■■ 
Newman’s citesfO Fqur-vplurrie Life remains • ‘ . 

unaurpassed. The volunrtee are now being ; 
reissued a? paperbacks eftetbtirtg unavailable . j 
fon^oWtSyOairB. 1 Faberbackeehoh^ SEfttot 

- v; V ■ ■.TheSetfi17 i 60,npt : 

';•> ../.-r :■ -• : I-.. [r-\ 


The Rise of Romantic 
Opera 

EDWARD J. DENT 
Edlted byWINTON DEAN 

This book la being published lo mark the 

oetit$lBry of.the birth of £dward J, Rent/.' .. . •: , 
Irantfattf, aeftofararfd sometime Pfofespor of 
Mutic at C'Aritbridge. The book comprises a -. 
series of lectures originally delivered at Cornell 
University in 1937-8; none has been published 
before.' 

£6.50 net- 

Carl Maria von Weber 

Second edition • : ; ■ • : • 

JOHNWAljRACK 'V''.’”. 

1 976 is the sesquloentenary of Weber's death In 
Londbh.'To mark tha occasion Cambridge ; 
University Press Is Issuing the BBcortd edition of 
i johnWarrack-'e study, recognised?* tbs planctard 
.'(Jfe-and-worktf on Weber 1 in any language. » 

.. 4-. Hard covers £12.60 net 

Paperback £3.96 net 


Anglo-Saxon England 5 


Paperback edition 1 


Chief editor PETER CLEMOEB 

Several aspects of Anglp-Sax 0 *) England and 
several of its external relationships, Incoming and . 
outgoing, are investigated afresh in this volume, 
At the end Qfifie book fhera lathe usual ■ 
WWlograpbyof-pu^lreUonsWallbrehohespf .. 
Anglo-Saxon studies during the preceding year 
and a lengthy index to this volume and its four 
predecessors. £12.00 net 


Shakespeare in his 
Own Age 

J Edited by ALLARDYCE NIQOLL 
: • This selection ot articles, first publWied as- 


Bergson and his 
Influence 

A Reasaeasnient, 

A.B, pILklNGTON 

Yhfs bqrokdiitlina&iihe main themesbf.ihe 
philosophy of H^tri Berosbn and sdeka. fn tha 
light of thl</ fo.cl^.rlFy tfiemuch-tfebaled question 
pf how operatfvea rolfrhehae played through a 
detatlod study of his personal and - or intellectual 
rulattonsWpe wWt fout youpger contempbreViea-. 
P6guy. Proust. Va!6ry, and Bonds. £6.00. n et 


gdtilus as' the hub) which have either received 
little attention or which seern to demand * . 

reappraisal. TVventy-elght pages of plate$ , 

. oomplementand Nghflght tholextj, 

'All aspects of th® age are fully covered jn e series 
' bf readable and authoritative essays: an essential, 
reference book'. ; The Spectator 

Paperback £3.60 net 

• • • -. V ;i • 

Shakespeare Survey 29 

Shakespeare’s Last Play* ‘ ! :; l : i; . 
Editad^v Kenneth MUift ■ ... V 

ConUffuifore " .... ,v .‘ip 

NW.B awcuit. James C . Bid man Jr, Ne3Car8on, lr 
PhyHIe Gorfqln, F. David Hoenlger, . 

. EAJ.Hoenlgmann, Henning Krahbe.JW, Lever/ 
D J . Palmer. Roger Prior, RlcttsrdPr oltdfoot, ' 
WilliemSchricxx, NickShrimpton..' 

Jame9 EdwardSlemon. reter Thomson, 
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? The landless gentry 
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features. *! lined with the in- 
. delible! Jines of .snobbery and 
■■ dissipation ”, yet he and his 
friends have " perfect manners and 


MV: 


Son in law 


- • ■' Krystynn and Stefan Kornowski and thelf children, Stefan jumps out. She is ul first indifferent to flawless charm" and even vdt, 

Frank Tiinhv are the children of a bankrupt ship on a pleasure cruise to New Krystyna’s son, Teofil Knczmarck: though we do not sec these qualities 

Djrialin i null j landowner in eastern Poland. Their York. Krysiynn rolls her Jewish “her anorexic mind still had that inaction. Sir Jack Marryai, Anna* 

. — - mother dies, their father goes mad employer und flees to Romania perfect pitch which could discern Bd's elderly would-be seducer, is 

„\ 7,T .7^7^ and attempts to murder a creditor, with her son. when someone tried too hard", given a gossip columnist’s charac- 

FU'.RS PAUL HEAii . 1 he ! family moves to Warsaw where In his early novel The Junkers Educated at Downside. Teofil is terization, in flu manner of Harold 

• Polonaise Stefan continues his studies, while Mr Read showed himself as a novel- devout, innocent, nutrxisant and a Robbnw or Jacqueline Stisann: ho 

346pp. Seeker and Warburg. £3.90. 1st of ideas: his German characters merchant . banker : here, one feels, « Jf. S ^Li 0 ^h^ P f l 'S aS w pe ! S °n °J ,e 

- - — : — : — working iii a jeweller s shop. Bt other were individuals, but they also rc»- Mr Read is trying too hard to make m *ght re fd about in, Nigel Dcinp- 

M 7 „„ .™ ®“ d sister come under the influence resen te d certain at citudcs to ex peri- a point. Indeed, the last section of stars column. In defending her 

Henry Jumcs has a noto soinewherc of the Coniimnust Party, largely ence p 0 i 0na ; se | s ev en more clearly Polonaise forms an unsatisfactory against bun, Stefan becomes 

about "u woman of genius who, through the idealistic Bruno Kacz- T ,.g th _ r t iT fl K«rn coda Teofil and Annabel become Annabel's guardian, and she and 

stimulated by a glimpse of some marck. Krysiyna marries Kacz- A* 1 ' rei>r eLlitRrive« of a engaged ; the De" Pi nee vs and Teofil Bre finally man-led 

theological students at dinner in a marek ; later he and Stefan leave , ]onmeri £!«** does nm diminkh Stefan are invited to stay with her ("champagne flowed *). Back in 

French provincial town, proceeds to to fight in the Spanish Civil War. SjJfJSw excitemen? 1 of fnllnwina parents Lord and Ladv Foisted tans, Stefan telephones Krystynn: 

Pt, write on entire novel about Pro- But the Kornowskis are already ^^J^SSSSedon a 3 ffiford Park Isa v^t ueo godiic "Do you remember what I told you 

- tea taut France. The novelist was, I damaged by circumstance. Stefan JS a! V; T>nii.h numsinu on i-h** n-Ruev fnifci of that afternoon ... in the summer* 

Vv b eli ev e, Miss Thackeray, Virginia has been disillusioned by party Sih LLall wfJre S f Du house at Jezow? 1 was wrong." 

. Woolf’s Aunt Annie, and perhaps criticism of his writing ; he stops wu h J 1 * «° 0 f _ pr Maiu-ior country (Rebecca as it reQ der, like Kiystyua, has for- 

.. the anecdote was nothing more than off in Paris, gives himself up to ftLS gotten. He had told her that lie 

an act of courtesy. Some of the literary dilettantism aud sadistic mM«^f U *hV(F ennniS* SdSP^Polish roun teases llk^Krvs. aid not believe in God. Now, before 

skills iii evidence in Piers Paul famasfes about adolescents. Krys- hi kASSSS J?nL\ aSd a b«Si.^ cliff SroWd« «? te l_£ an of his return 


U >■ 

Uib !•; 1 : ; 

1 ; ! , ■ ■ J \ ■ •• 

:: Jj! * ! . i . 
ajjj'i j .}*.!_! 

h si;'!-. 


' '/ ■ - ftdeliiy deflect him from the stage, teeth mid guilds shoM-ighiedly in. 

Bv Richard IJsfinrilP Howard Robey writes of his" Gilbert spected by this rnnismiic muidercr- 

? nd Sullivan craze being followed to-be.) He says: 

» ■■ ■■ immim ■ ~7 " »■ by a Grand Opera mania ". His T _ . 

EDWARD ROUEY - P B,,ia was chiefly for Wagner, and suppose I must have a morbid 


EDWARD ROUEY : 

The Jester and the Court 
191pp. William Kimbcr. £4.50. 


he made the pilgrimage to BHyreuth 
and met Siegfried Wagner (wno had 


l i ; ; 

i i 1 : ■ 
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191pp. William Kimbcr. £4.50. a 0,1 his bottom and was sitting 

— - on a pneumatic cushion). In a 

chapter titled “ Laughter in Court ", 
The son of George Robey (later Sir Mr Robey tells the following story : 

?„ d ; f.*.g -Sp“*r -* “■ y = 

nearly fifty years, retiring, agdd Wagnerite k 

seventy-two, after ton years as ^ ' ’ [ 

magistrate at Marlborough Street, in . u na “ay when he was sitting 
39/2. Every newspaper that gave w,,iI m< -. a n,an pleaded guilty 

the news of Ills retirement men* to stealing some gramophone 

tioned his father, ns I have: and records from a store. The officer 

as he has himself, obliquely, In the stepped into the witness box tu 

title and the dust-jacket design of te “ nie about the facts of the 
his amiable book. case and he laid the subject mat- 


I suppose I must have a morbid I J IJ I I I M II If 
streak in my character because O 

ever since that notorious trial I . 

have always been fascinated by V* 

murder cases. It .would be idle By Howard ScllUlliail 

to pretend that the final curtain - 

of those grim melodramas, — r. ■■ 

namely the execution shed, had ROBERT PARRISH: 
nothing to do ivfth if. Now that 

the death penalty has gone, ntur- ® row ‘ n 8 U P ,n Hollywood 
dec trials do not have the same 229pp. Bodlcy Hoad. £4.‘I5. 
powerful effect as they did. 


Doing the Double Do 


about except humorously. Polonaise 
Is a long novel, and for moat of 


Not that he ever tried, or wanted, 
to Hire down his parentage. His 
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to live down ms parentage. His a look- V wh. .hi r 

mother was a professional singer, cordlmr of nJ! pj-.v 

his father, ihougli " solemn and pos* “r " he w ilsneradto 
simistic in the homo",, was a good see vhur l e ionk? ” 
provider end attentive even after tu , , *? ok? 

hts mother had divorced him 1 , t0 H 0VV,n K sotto-voce con- 

addictive infidelity. He had said: versa t Ion then followed: 

J” J don’t want Ted to be bitten by M Yes, excellent taste." 

.T.tho Istage. ,,I want him fo gq In for Clerk: “Oh I You 

cwwqa sail 56 .” .him to prison ” 

•. wai-.Wtwn by tho stau;. . . Me- “ No of rrmr,» 

ebod amateur actar.Yrom '1 remehiber “iSfS 

iglssps Srnfcfi 

'c Lsssf 

. Although his first years hi Cham- "pop" discs f 
' . depresslngly briefless, ho Mr Robey gives ui 

- wnd 3t«mp-collea,lra. crlck.c or i„. .I|,« ,odoy „l,o !.,d ,h«l, 


wnh me a man pleaded guilty T « io->o , , . , .. " Duublc Do". Ai-ihe-rf 

to stealing some gramophone o ^, 0 i" e „ 1 1,11 of the . ten-year-nld Rnh«*it I'.mish work ull hut one of tklA 

records from a store. The officer PJl£2 0 L 0 -i Pllb i ,c Prosuc “ , . , ® ns os n punted u goud view «n KiiiI.iIHi act e|MOd. When his ukf 
SLepped into the wimess box tu .. ass ‘ s * a p r - This, after Valentino's funeral serviie, wlinh forward to cnninlali iWfl 1 

tell nie about the facts of the ? eve11 unsuccessful and dcniorniiz- was to be held in llolluiiinil t'rnu- in limit'd on her 1 

case and he laid the subject mat- in ®. 7?? ra ot ,l,e * wr guttran- teey. so he crawled ilu<innli .» i.-iu,* . ' ' 

ter of the charge on the ledge. ,ee<l hl ! n c a income. He onto the uiHucvnt r.n aiii»iuu l..i, k , «. Imk: Ttu It 

The Clerk leaned upwards to have appeared for rhe Crown befure the Jot and ilimhed up tin- iii.im ‘''V 11 J Do. Wlm M 


'V-/L4-L/J.O JL/U - w, hich he handles his Information, mon with that of the protagonist Annabel Colte, is learning French » lu,oul about except humor ou si v Poonalse 

U This is the exact opposite of oE Witold Gembromcz's Pomolni/te with e family called De Pincey. believed for a moment hi . no?™ °„d 

" tliicccl un invitation r.w ‘ J° urnaI! « n: .there Is no alien —leads him towards the sadistic Mrae Dc Pincey turns out to bo Mr Read’s Poles become alive t h 0 time Mr Read Is In full con* 

a part in the 72? r** ‘ " spectator to intervene, and thus no murder of a young girl, from which Krystyna. and she introduces the because they are motivated by two troi. But wlint started as a novol 

sl„„ t cnmcilie* w. I? 6 forced local colour, no translated ouly chance saves him. When war girl to ner brother, who has re- tSilngs that interest him: Marxism about ideas ends in toerfunctorv 

Youthful hnnfr..u “"‘^r . J Mts or untranslated .toasts. Detail breaks out Kucz marek joins the turned from America, still a foiled and Christianity. But here Ills social and moral compromise Mr 

" Lui-kM .™tnu l? used rather sparingly in Mr Home Army and is killed. But the writer. Annabel and Stefan start an English characters belong to a Read has chosen a subject which 

.i... Rands . fluent and complex narra- • decadence of the Kornowskis is ambiguous relationship — perhaps his social class as void of idens ns any allows only an Incomplete exures- 

uiiivs iis the "D°d" J t ve ‘ complete ; deserting his Jewish wife sadistic fantasy will at lost be acted in existence. Lord Felsted has sion of Ids gifts. * 

; The pleasure principle Clinical trials “ 

1 - -———-PS - back to hotel, the reader is aware ==S===gg=SSg gathers, and mother writes fiction 

1 . . 10 . coniplala M' ]>» 4„|> Q l). AA bn A r of a muddled meshlne of miroose in „ . ^ of apparently doubtful value). #■■■■■■■% 


The pleasure principle Clinical trials 


The Clerk leaned upwards to have a PP® a ™ d tor the Crown befure the Jot and dim ln-d up ih>- iii.im ,u on,- 
a look: It was die complete re- n J, a 8 |S B' a tfs at the contniiitnl stugo of the great M.uuliiii’, m-i-. 
cording of Dog Rheingold. ‘‘Oh, ot man Y »*"““• trials. He was bur* mmmt schooner, l imn ili,> ,| llto .‘, 
sir ’, he whispered to me, “do you f-Y S en ® r “ 1 la ,,est . >“■' n»nU sec run .„ilv 

Q e what he rook 7 " V° \L AS lm« 


nn 1 |Ha ^ u, . e,11 ! icr 8 Trials. He was In ulsu "-H 

beginnings of the case against i»g such Valeniinu .is 

Sc a JS n ir n f“ ,, ?. lte ^ ,rd la,cr ™ n * CUutflJ. J:,,!" !!c 

« SS,™ ,1R . ,ho ac “;°ss and liud worn us Juliii in ‘/Ac I «,u, 


* it, lady, ycuiu? 
even tin n l)o. Whu . 
r.uuii: to do when 
h.iid stuff? These kWiiu 
i<> ilu Duulile Du, to 
I-liptliips, Angel I'qf- ' 
wuifcs und your Iii ttk 
m.iii.iKe u simple Do. Bdi) 

Ilu* tyninny of CehllH. 


By Anita Brookner 

Brian mooiik : 

The Doctor's Wife 
:277pp. Cape. £3.50. 


back to hotel, the reader Is aware BEES 

of a muddled meshing of purpose in « a 

the background. No outcome, hoiv- By Anne JDUCneilC 

ever, is foreseeable, and the end, 

which is never in view, comes, when BS TSSSS^S 

it comes, in the very last sentence EVA JONES : 

with the completeness of a final 

piece being inserted Into one of mirieen 


gathers, and mother writes fiction 
of apparently doubtful value). 

That Evalore, the precocious nar- 
rator, is bi? the end of the book a 
confirmed •— Indeed, after tbe 
therapy, rnlfeht be called a licensed 
. — hysteric, Ot the start of a lifetime 
of causing havoc, very carefully, for 


tllllHWpIlttfl »* 
lie cu|Huiit BJJfl 
ui it y uf JMmAriM 


’ — those jigsaw puzzles which seem to 162pp. Bachman and Turner. £3.95. everyone involved with her, will 

", 111 1 be composed largely of sky. appear incontestable to most 

The doctor's wife is Mrs Sheila That Mr Moore Is an unusually readers. This seems to be the 

Redden, a tall shy woman of thirty- g 00t j writer has not been in doubt The world, it is saidj is divided author’s thesis too, since slie quotes 

seven, en route from Belfast to 6 j nce hj s f| rst nove i appeared. Re- into two kinds of people: those at the outset Margot von Synows 

Villefranche where she is to spend ceiu i y however, he has seemed to who tliink the world may be thus view that the soul does not age . 

a Second honeymoon with her hus- re i y too much on sheer-dngenulty, divided and those who do not. Along the way, however, this is con- 

band, Kevin. We encounter her aiJl j although his concentration is as F° r 'tlte purposes of this review, stantiy in danger of disappearing 

during a stopover in Paris; here rigorous as ever his subject-matter the line falls between those who under the weight of Evalore s ln- 

•he meets and falls in love with. h as not nil f te mnna eed to hold him call in psychotherapists like rather ovltably tumescent giylisli prattle. 
Tom, a rampant but courtly Amerl- The Doctor** Wife alms Iiiah expensive cleaning-ladies whenever One should not have to remind one- 

can eleven years her junior. ' Sho t'. j. restate c the Bnvarv theme’ the mind’s dust and confusion grow self, for instance, that as Evalore is 
proceeds to Villefranche, he fol- rf oe „ SQ „ wav dint intolerable, to hoover and to plump only thirteen she is bound to bo a 

lows her, they return to Paris and ^ deep oaiui nation ie not really up the cushions and, without making pretty monotonoiis narraLox- i or that 
make plans to go together to a new apparent until a scehe in a catlte- radical changes, leave the place if the suspense about the therapists 
life in America. tl^al. It is a story that has come pleasanter to' live in: and tliose final submission .lapses into the 

Since she is married to Kevin, steaming off too many pages, both who, accepting inefficiency, polish sensational the novel- 

who Is every bit as keon-witted and of masterpiece and of pulp fic- whatever plane surfaces may come ette, tliU is becatwc it H ■ 

as prepossessing as tliat other rnedi- tion. Mr Moore’s morose honesty to hand, and try to ignore tlte only Evalore s fhpt aiLompt at 
cal practitioner, Charles Bo vary, we has denied l>ls novel admission into cobwebs in tbe outerlying lumber seduction. 

.are willing to give her our qualified either of these categories. of living. The .author, then, is almost too 
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cal practitioner, Charles Bovary, we has denied l>ls novol admission into cobwebs in the outerlying lumber seduction, 
are willing to give her our qualified either of these categories. or living. The .au 
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has been won by 




for his collection of poems 

fete ^'^jORTH’ ..... 


wrrteiyrfta Sr.trj.'swttssrt Sr ime 

S-'k£ 4;| x is-itfwr' 

Cloister and' hearth 

unfit to pleod, and his three Juniors , , -*e^ 

were found guilty. Mr Robdy also « I ' U ls T 

sent to prison, if only for ihSl Bv OpfyrtrA i.iipreivmk>uily & d 

months, the man whoio offonitoS ^POMg fit the cjftiw 

weapon in another demonstration g ' ' " r ' > 

under thS VeVof*JolS ■hCiS f l^ ''“ tEW O^ibvV'’ wiR 1 

wanted to see tha horses fail " lie rtf 0 wl * £23*2 

Had said. ' e .. ... ing*. Imving a wf-fL k" 

. ™pp. Macmillan. £4 50. ,.a,inp bills, 

tnr « Robey writes, In a short chap- ~ mg «h«n up,. 

S Upo " a , T4mc Placed „ . Life in VicmriA** 1 * v. kj 

been, triced. i« the nvM to iRklrf 


support, particularly as Kevin never His proso is sparse, dull and 

manages to get to ViUefranche any- almost deliberately senmed with respond more fully to this novel— «««* ? n 'iTniT ' V e valii i-fl ”«d mittedl v "is 
^ ay ;, W i 1 “ t . cUchfia (Sheila. addresses tbe hotel “ Tne Novel by Eva Jones", as the .uncertain at first about their func* 

j 8 *bq fact tijat Mrs Reddmi s concierge “ iii rapid French 1 and jacket bravely if rather bras lily nuts cinninix hur Is seduced bv a lesbian 

theword" Madame "is scrupulously Kn “U in the second, it XV'VJha ffie«eu t thoraS5 
nt linliclzedi. We are uncomfortably j 8 t he flrst-perton narrative of a group). What sharpens and saves 

aware thot this is not quite the good thirteen -year-old girl who, being the cook, • narrowly, from being 

dS a h vi?Rabout d t hs flat fcSnStoS read 1 be ° l v Jl£SPk " diffltuk” (often not doins her pretty bad, aud btrtVes it in the 

•brands of mm^cr aom ' used^ caf 6s f 10 * 1 ® correctly, that we expected lt homework or going to school, always {Inal count almost good, is not 
attended* fAtrimn Soint-Claide) t0 , be ‘, We ®? e * ft' S ct » ? ult ® being beastly to her mother), Is Evelore’s view of herself, but the 
' J seriously uncomfortable throughout, sent for private and group therapy intelligent incidental 1 glimpses of 

c® 1 lon * PiS“ n * d ’ S o! le 2 bp “ 0 1“ ; We cannot identify with the doctor’s to a clinic near Regents Park, where ' Evalore as' ahe apnSor? to others, 
JJ, j m J?hLv In wife because we sfmply do not know she falls passionately in love wijli notably her poor parents; hormelly 

:;:.25T 4 % her. Only Mr Moore knows her, and her Hftylsk therapist and plots his If efegantly inadequate adults 


living. The .author, then, is almost too 

recklessly faithful to her heroine^ 
Readers in tlie first category may v [ v jd awareness of her own eroge- 


li is w « n P*rf«#| 


.. .. — mvrmir P orts established. 

irnpretemkHuIf ^'51 . . •. serious? On is Br 
aar the conitw *^d(L -.doing something v 
lomiracrt. Bf* f M' wrJtmg an archety 

digs. And Uw* T'? 8 trappings c 

wnh Bwriige S #forma L ion - 1 

attain renting . Cflll . tu ry regarde 

ing*. Imving a - B P rin sa of attra 

i>s,iiii Dill*, . Dr ' Deane, 

mg in«n up, . k DW*^. •. brother who is 
Life in YkioriA*^ tf ^ k#^ r MnttWs opt. tni 


Can this be 


* th notably her poor parents, ) 
his If elegantly inadequate 
ely scrabbling on ■. tiiq sheer 


adults 


tint mold 
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Or the Mid wcnmuoaD. 

comrade from Kunue burned * u.**f 

Amcncin docirual m«i- ihr umpl® b 5 

1 ihe h is fumed into i wraM- 


; wrltiiig an yhetypaVswijr iwtbout way -as to keep the reader in 1 . 

& place „ : P uzzled » impatient, attentive, tumultuous relationship 

Cu^^agarded dfe “ruf welt »«d finally convinced. Continental intellect. 

. springs of attraction? ; . ' 

.r . Dr' Deane, Sheila’s : hapless KlVlU/tlltUlr 1 
V 1 . brother who is- called in to sort Jj X Vi W XXXXX V 
■j^r Mattgrs out. tnuses brieflyf - on the w 

. metaphysical problem* involved in,, . r — ■ -■ ^ - - - 

or rather omitted froin; ^Wk effalr ‘ -7'7 

Hii .father .woul^ .hajm >mde By M^tha MSIer - 

P « .mlnCejneht of Sheila’s arguments. — : — _ — a — 

>•,>: His- father : Would never put 1 SSSSS Bg55BB 

pleasure before principle as LUCILLE IREMONGER : 

» Shelia did, especially in an affaire H ow'Do I Love Thee" 
i-.:' du coeur. But then, as Snella ___ ■ , rj . c , _ . - A 

gtc*. . said, that older generation lived 359pp. Michael Joseph. £4.50. 

U; In the certainly of ’ their beliefs, j - - • ; - j — r - — 55S555 

E V . That was the ' point, exactly the m _ • ' ». : _ • _i 

■ > point. If tills were 1935 and Elizabeth Barrett and. Rob 


resents being excluded fron) their blings of the “group ”, gamely 
tumultuous relationship (they are grappling wjth the, condition of 
Continental Intellectuals, one- offlciailly sanctified- confusion . .- 1 '■ 

, • \ • .r . ,*• ■ / 


version 


' ; « uI ,. •: s; 

R obcrl Gllfings ! ' Joint / 


wm 


; . • ’ JphnPo\v ,e < . • TfieFre 
*•; Nun Fhifbrother ' ■ ■ * ’A'eiri./l 
, . Kathleen Rnjne ' Thcla 
Briufl Moore ,y ; Cothoh 
‘. A rtlHortjp PovveH - Tfrupoi 
' Jbn§iH»wortiiy-:. Wtlfft.* 


«rr*v5. 


wayitweht 


•"**,6 u.oscene • K exi/antah. . : • • •«*i fe* 

c 5 «SS^»' 
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.* souls,:.. Elizabeth’s is marked chiefly George Sand shocks by her plain- 
; by wmSoiheness (she ia to see their ness and receding chin ; Landor is 
son as “ an elf with a scarlet rose crqchety . end . a burden. Various I 
leaf on each cheek") and a fidgety attempts are made to characterize 
earnestness which proves to Be the the Browning bond— from the to- 
secret of het plangency. At first getherness of watching, chestnuts 
- anxious lest the mustiness of.Wlih- roast In •“ ruby coals ’’ to Elizabeth a 
" PqIb Street offend “the poet’s declarations that “It .was good p 
t sensitive nostrils", phe lpter frets have .a husband who believed in 
3 that by marrying her Robert will liberty but for, rrtuch of. Miss 
■ . be; emptying his wafer gourds Info lremonger*s account . their success 
s fhe' sand”, Even when she repeats sCpme fo rely on the jniaatisfactori. 
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lfused 


unusual detective, 
a professor Of Eng- 
rk! whp speaks with 
Lscarsiveness greatly 
family, and makes 
notation in tHe cus- 


Martin 

Gilbert 

Winston S. 
Churchill Vol V 

“Maasive-ond IndlBponBnble" 
Asn Briggs 

£8.60 

■ IA 

Priestley 

English Humour 

XHustmted 

£8.50 

Montgomery 

Hyde 

British Air Policy 
Between the Wars 

1918-1930 
- £16.00 

AM. Knox 

. Coning Clean 

•• £b:so ' . 

jFVdllijn 

Doris Leslie 

Notorious Lady 1 
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"areal find for crime fiction buffa" 
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retained 


dlscusai what ia to, be ' Her technique has yielded aisigli- 
iough-:fha toumfY' deUil by-sIgh account - pf : t|te Browning 
(a drink- at Le Depart, courtship' and- marriage, •. which • 


• W| y . i 

destined 'soon. to -be .merely 


rming,; 
dearly . 
dead, 
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Reclaiming the Russian past 


UUGU FORD i 

Published in Paris 
American and British __ Writers, 


S : 


Printers, and Publishers in Purls, 
1930-1939 
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453pp. Cam stone. £6.95. 




ADRIENNE MONNIER s 


Hi?) i, 


The Very IUch Hours of Adrienne 
Monnicr 


;tn 

urn 


* i 


Translated by Richard McDougali 
536pp.’ Milling ton. £7.50, 


- II r !■ 
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of the franc to produce some hand- 
some books at prices reasonable for 
ordinary ones. Their masterpiece 
was a hand-set edition of 
L'Est range's Aesop intrlgulngly 

illustrated by Alexander Colder, 
printed on a remarkable hand-made 
paper from Auvergne, and bound — 
Professor Ford reveals— in n “doth 
made of discarded blue aprons worn 
for years by the Auvergne school- 
children ", This and other hand-sot 
hand-hound books, including four 
.‘written or translated by the pul* 
lishers, were widely praised qs 


MICHAEL PANNING (Editor) ■ 

Franca and Sherwood Antler non r 
Paris Notebook, 1921 

402pp. Louisiana State University/ 
press. $7.95. 


bibliographical triumphs. Their last 
book, Katherine Anne Porter’s 


sweeping the floor, was dis- 
tressed when Aragon began by 
hand-setting some verses of The 
Hunting of the Snark and Nancy 
started setting a Report on , the 
Pwnice-Stone industry of the Lipnri 
Islands by her friend Normnn 
Douglas, who minted It urgently. 
An older friond, George Moore, 
then asked her ro print his 
Pertmnik the Fool, 200 siguod copies 
of which were to sturt her press off 
“ with a bang ". 

Still another friend, a hlnclc 
musician named Henry Crowder 
helped with the press and was a 


ing their own works was not enough. 
The expansion made 1). II. Law- 
“ft ‘ 


obouther book ‘ 

dred., V„S 

Li** 


By John B. Dunlop 


r'ence “foci almost guilty " with sheep under hi* kJj 
gifts of gold, pleased Joyce with *■»! virgin and nuriS S & ' 

>itro.i of bibllopM 
he barbarians broke i-ifr 1 


thousand dollar cheques, uml provi- 
ded Hart Crane with accummuiliUiaii 
with tho “service the milllnmiires 
are used to having”, while produc- 
ing co I lector's editions of Nun, The 
Escaped Cock, Tides To Id of She in 
und Shaun, and The Bridge. In l‘J2H 


shoemaker o 

ils kS[ 
SSl 

.tery Cried, 

1 .■«» ritom l *» The » 


BBRfiKI VIKULOV (Editor) 
Nash Kovrcmcnnik : 


tion is 


wrcfulW choMnV 


Sefleiiau 494pp. 
"MWS | ■' . l.OZrbl. 


Izbrnmmvu pro/a -/huniala 1964- 
1974. 

Moscow 


So v remen ni k. 


It Includes 


Hurry received tho henut st of his the lent uro I.nrb aiui 

uncle Walter Berry's library. This ro explain Ulysses tnTJ?" • 1 ?, n 

included unpublished letters in his its imblUmlon „ A**# • -A 1 ?*? 


the forced resignation of 

Aleksandr Tvardovsky as editor-in- 
rhlef of Navy mir in 1970. the 


Hacienda ™ nr tiled n New York C0 , m P*°™ enough accountarit to 
in 1M4 when* the three frlen^^Td take over all the office work. Hugh 
returned to America. There they 
found that without the “moderate 


■■Mi 


•« j 
u. i 


! :! 

; 1 


It was James Thurber. who isn't 
mentioned In any of these books, 
who said that "Everyone was In 
Paris In tho Twenties’ 1 . Hugh Ford 
in Published in Paris, hi® account 
Of the English-language publications 
in Paris between the wars, tells us 
about many of them. He gives more 
space to tho minor writers than the 
major ones, which I welcomed : for 
the great writers era already wall 
documented, whereas the activities 
of such people ns Edward Titus, 
lack Af— " ’ - 


European wage scale " and the 
European crafrsman's “unambitious 
love of his work ” it was impossible 
to produce such books at such 
prices. 

But the expatriate publishers did 
not all perhaps depend on alien 


Ford, who has already edited two 
books on Nancy Cunord, must be 
rated the world authority on her 
ress, the Hours Press as she named 



E 


°!j! ,c . nc,ul ' * lCct h« English prWu^ iouriial in the Soviet Union. To 


«*i huuis ncu H5 sne namea that become u major source of • . 

and is at his best In this chapter Fimiegn/ts Wake. A full list of Black fho no^L M “ ti OUI 60 


In which he shows how surprisingly 
bard she worked. Her publication! 
Included Beckett's first volume, 
l Vhoroscope, written to win a prize 
offered by Richard Aldington and 


Sun Press publications i.s given, but 
there 15 no Indication which of tbeso 
books were issued under the “ F.dl- 
lions Narclsso " or “ Horry and Cur- 
esse Crosby" imprints. Professor 


tho pofflssojis, 


u> me. Oi'isinaS^T’lV 
the name of Leotv-p* K' 

u-icn nnJ ... . "• ) 


journal ... - - , 

mark the tenth anniversary of rite 
journal's publication as a monthly, 
the editor, Sergei Vikulov, has 


wise and practical cat, fok. 
mg. extended until It i$ 


compiled a volume containing prose 
works which first appeared in the 


was 


:t$r 

jllii 

;|j! 

« * 


whose Black Manikin Press ...... 

grudgingly subsidized by his wife 
Helena Rubinstein, have gone 
largely un chronicled, except in 
books such as W. G. Rogers's Ladies 
Bountiful which were not very con- 
cerned with die literary situation. 

Professor Ford writes of them In 
a pleasantly gossipy style roproduc- 
ing, for example, Madame Rubln- 
* t ? in * £? mmen ‘S °n the writers to 
whom .Tints ^ introduced her. (She 

fcvm 0 ki« ne ?* B separation 

. him after he had been a wav 


ft 4- J-’f 

w3s!* ! sS«- -fi 




•wh people to whoo*. 
Oh you are nicjrfb* 


Ford is not venr interested in biblio- 

graphical details ; he ignores such ^ ,,, —- »■ 

rnvla as Lea caret's practice of issu- w «* 

ing bis books with variations in the 1 on * Movant hi 
colours of dteir slip-coses ; what ho il l cl,, 5S l * 


Adrienne's friends. That, 
Lwiossior, "The Youonl 


docs give is a full and sympathetic 

ss?Kte„i f ,l,u Crosb >* 5™? taS-; 

On Gertrud. Stein end rinln U 

V 0 i J lul Shake- inclusion but were unlonli 

w f 6 fl d i°* 0^° ar « Riven cxivl- indefinitolv nsnlr- 

lent summaries but nothing that him 
not been described more fully else- 
where. Tho statement iluii Me- 


Alinon pnUl ^oyco a regular $150 u 


month is a McAlmon exaggerution 
hosed on some loans tluu he inode 
vrtilch Joyce mentions in Ids Ui- 
tors, and which may never Uuve been 
repaid. Tho slory that McAlmon 


indefinitely aspire. 

Adrienne's personality bnf - 
on every pago. GidesddW 
style was such that 
her writing one heard ktv 
The prceont translalloB |ki( • 
this voice vei-y dearir, M 
some may find it tt&m 
words are almost 


.journal. Three of the nineteen 
'contributions are selections from 
longer lales or novels ; die remain- 
der are complete works. 

Vikulov notes with satisfaction ill 
his Introduction that the journal has 
considerably increased in size since 
- 1964 uml that its circulation has 
' grown to 100,000. He also points 
out that virtually all of the nine- 
: teen contributors to the volume 
■' Spring from the “ depths ” of the' 
: populace. What he means Is that 
they are of Russion peasant origin 
i* and have a favourable attitude 
■ towards their provenance. Seem- 
• lngly without exception, these 
. .writers may be attached to the 
“ ruralist ” ( derevenshchik ) school 
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Uitivs, gave hirili 10 Ltinumosovs 
und Esenins . . .”. In the context 
.of a millennium of history, the 
Bolshevik experiment, takes on the 
cnlnruUon of a bad night’s dream. 
Likhonosnv reports the death of a 
simple peasant woman at the age 
of ISO. “In the Pskov region ”, he 
muses, " she could linve met Push- 
kin, in the fields of Orel, Turgenev 
might have drunk from her tank- 
ard, and in Yasnaya I’olyana she 
could have gone to complain to Lev 
Nikolaevich {Tolstoy}.” “ It seems 
only yesterday that Pushkin was 
killed ”, lie remarks wistfully and 
hearkens to Esenin’s footsteps still 
echoing in his native village: 
" Sergei F.scnin is now seventy 
years old. . . ." 

A muted religiosity cun be dis- 
cerned in many of these stories, 
while (inti-religious sentiments are 
entirely absent. In Liklionosov’s 
piece, for example, the young 
Kostya Olsufyev is in the company 
of friends when suddenly, albeit 
“ not . very seriously ”, ho begins 
to recite the Lord's Prayer. Gradu- 
ally tlie others join in, though, they 
are not overly certain of the words. 
They finish “ns a choir”, and all 
begin to weep. 

The “generation gap” Is a topic 
of major interest to the authors. 
It receives especially subtlo treat- 
ment in Nosov’s “ Chopin, Sonata 
Number Two”, whore a veteran of 


aCfcctimt and provide a cosy haven 
For their men in infirm old age. 
The “ bud ’* women — such as Popova 
In Shuksliin’s “The Sufferings of 
Young Vaganov ” — are tough, ego- 
centric, wilful, ready to cast off any 
husband for a better provider. In 
the .old days, recalls Sapozhnlkav 
longingly, the girls (“ like ripe 
melons used to marry when they 
turned fifteen ; con temporary 
women even debate about having a 
child “ until they are given an 
apartment”. 

The contributors to the Nash 
sovremennik collection belong to the 
" realist " tradition of Russian litera- 
ture. Their links, however, are with 
the nine tec 11 th century — Turgenev, 
Tolstoy, Chekhov — nor with “ social, 
ist realism”. Nothing could be fur. 
ther from the mood of this writing 
than the steely Stakhanovltes and 
kolkhoz wouder workers of the litera- 
ture of the 1920s aud 1930a. Equally 
alien are the invincible heroes of 
most Soviet epics devoted to the 
“ Great Fatherland War”. As In tho 
nineteenth century, the “ruralist” 
school presents vulnerable, spirit- 
ually questing men who find support 
in tno “ strong arms '* of womon and 
seek meaning in the Eorests, fields 
end mores of “thousand-year-old” 
Russia. 


It would . not be difficult for q 
Western reader to caricature this 
collection. “The wood-burning stove 
tho Second World War corntriniix lV*chka] is good, tho gas or elec- 
that Ills generation is fast disappear- H' ' eo^d^ha^IummnhilB 1 ' Ou/p* ^irh 

1110 \ntn flin frmvrt chaU imciar^ca. ^ |JO(Hl» tile BUtOrnODllB CVll — Slid) 


'of contemporary Soviet letters, one 

eh 


ns words are 

Joyce is also untrue, a.i Clive Driver 
has recontly shown. Hut (ho value 
of this book rests on iis highly 
readable ond detailed Recounts of 
the minor figure*. The numerous 
lllusf rations are w oH chosen mid 
excollently reproduced. 


aro given as '* airtck* 

" misery ” even when they 1 
"begin 11 nnd “poverw*. hi 
anyone i wring even il'diel 
the French speaking wtaf 


through unmistakably, ftkk] 


(sec opposite page). 


The Very Rich Hours of Adrienne 
Af owner are, as Harry Levin is 
quoted on the Jacket 

MntHi ^fjJ. || * * *■ 
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nc saying, ner of things. "WhatlM 
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which has received relatively little 
attention in die West — with the 
exception of n handful of Slavists, 
most notably Geoffrey Hosking of 
.the University of Essex — but has 
elicited keen interest In the Soviet 
Union. It is indicative, for example, 
that when Solzhenitsyn was pressed 
by two Western correspondents for 
his opinion of contemporary Soviet 
literature, lie named fourteen 
writers whose works, in 'Ha 
.opinion, constituted tile “micleuB” 
of Soviet prose. AU but one of the 
authors cited by him aoufld be 
considered, nit least to some degree, 
.adJierents of the “ ruralist" school. 
Five 


Solzhenitsina lampooned in March 
1974 hp the Soviet star cartoonist 
Boris £/imoif for Krokodil, the 
satirical Moscow weekly. Malen- 
kov, defining the cartoonists role 
in societp in- 1952, said that he 
should " use the flame of satire 
to cauterize life of everything that 
is negative, outmoded and which 
will hamper progress Boris 
Efimov told David Low that to 
criticize the regime was “ unthink- 
able ” (their interpreter in' this 
conversation was the Soviet chief 
censor), An illustration from 


“ The Freedom of the Political 
Cartoonist “ by Fritz Bclirendt 
the December 19 75 number 


in 


(just out) of 20th Century Stu- 
dies (112pp. Scottish Academic 
Press, 33 Montgomery Street , 
Edinburgh. £3). This double 
issue is devoted to “ Politics in 
Cartoon and Caricature " and is 
edited from the University of 
Kent, where the Centre ' for the 
Study of Cartoons and Caricature, 
inaugurated a year ago t has 
already built up an archive of 
over 50,000 original drawings. 


ing into the grave, seeks unsuccess- 
fully to fotiiom the mind of con- 
temporary Soviet youth. How can' 
those who have been through 
Inferno and holocaust communicate 
with those wlia have not ? The Rus- 
sian youth are shown by Nosov, 
Sapoxnnikov and others with their 
rock music, short skirts and studied 
vacant looks, believing in nothing 


are some of the dicta which an un- 
sympathetic oye might want to ex- 
tract from the book. However, while 
a few of the contributions do hdve a 
tendency to founder in kitsch, most 
have a deeper significance. The 
Soviet Union, in a historically unpre- 
cedented manner, has attempted to 
deprive the Russian nation of its 
memory and lias exalted a Prome- 


Yet they are treated, in large part. „«i mVE 

Mith sympathy, am,,, as m need ol b 


Leninism on the populace since the 
time of the Second World War. 


The Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 
and tl\e two decades which followed 
It Rre depicted by the contributors 
to the book as a period of ruthless 
and destructive rhetoric. When, for 
example, Vladimir Soloukbia asks 
the elderly peasant woman Pasha 
:cli 


Five of them Astafvov. Belov, hi the sketch bearing her name w«m iiwuire. oomi m m-mammm 

Nosov, ShukdbJfl Sid ffiufchhl— (Pasha had worked before 'the Re- deal with urban intellectuals who 
. are* contributor to Me wlteSSS! T housemaid for a kindly come jo fte SffSJSJ VW"! 


volumo is essentially polemical in 
thrust The holy wrath of a Sol- 
zhenitsyn makes only infrequent 
appearances in the collection. Gen- 
erally, the negative aspects of the 
Soviet experience are avoided or 
Ignored, and a positive alternative 
is stressed. Whet alternative? It 
seems to have a great deal to do 
with nature. Several of the stories 


direction, not a thrashing. 

Women are frequently' introduced 
into the prose pieces- in a ‘‘way un- 
likely to endear the authors to 
Western feminists. “Good ” women 
possess traditional peasant virtues ; 
they 8 tuff their men full of authen- 
tic borscht wait with infinite 
padence and inexhaustible love 
while their husbands sow wild oats 
and drink themselves silly, smother 
their children with self -sacrificial 


rising that many Russian writers 
_ave tufted out the rhetoric of 
Marxism-Leninism and sought to 
rediscover tlieir roots and the 
organic world-view held by their 
ancestors. On balance, one cannot 
but welcome the Nash sovremennik 
collection and wish the derevensh- 
child well on their quest to reclaim 
the past aud to chart® future course 
away from the shoals o£ ideological 
cant and sectarian intolerance. 
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of contemporary .] 
six volumes of his own. 

Ford writes that. McAlmon was 
not completely trustworthy -and 
quotes some mildly hostile com- 
ments; he omits Scott Fitzgerald’s 
verdict that “McAlmon is a bitter 


"V’jpoirerfui noodle 
la cootraet » % 

nxio views, 
brief notes on 


sssramr afimsas- a, 1 !"* af* 

ft n ..?/;_ Conrt - m f , ? rrtr » ; Writers . and £ 

fl*. monastic W cjp 

P"”" I" a, costume that wm^ had said *n^£V- wA 
yf° rdl "« to Sylvia Beach—" a c ro« ‘ 

ba £! c " * nun’s 1 and a pen mail". 

. V editor of 


As might be expected, ■ tlie 
contrabutioaw ai'o of uneven quality. 
.■ I was particularly impressed by 
, Evgeny Nosov’s opening si rout story 
- Ota pin, Sonata Number Two ■ 
• nuasiced exploration of tiro 
.■ "generation (pip 1 ’ in contemporary 
v Soriet society, aaid Andrei Sfadon’s 
' ‘living Money ", about die fete 
of a coarse but vital sabledwmter 
• In Hie Siberian- taiga. Two shorter 
P*eceS — Vasily Belov’s “ Homes ” 
uid Vasily Shuksbin’s “ The Suffer- 
' mgs of Young. VaganoV " — are 
edso noteworthy. (Shulotidn, a Highly 
; tpfted film ' direebor, actor end 
mnhor, died dn 1974 Med forty-five 5 
since his death he has become a 


J ! ] English factory owner living 
111 Russia) whether she had taken 
part in the Revolution, slio replies: 


Tho people gathered in the court- 


yard of (tho faotory. Of course all 
wore workers. And die re, how 


would you ®ay It, were the leaders, 
1 , Thoj 


jy showed me off, 
demanded that 1 give 



cg}t^ figure in the Soviet Utafon.) 


our eye 4 
Macks, btrl 
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ill 
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the diffi 
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die other cotitribUitoira can 
fP»'« competeat yam and sustain 
a modicum of interest. , Exceptions 
ere Isshiu’s trifling “ First tidnOr- 
enlum ”, Negibki’s .pqdrdy > focused 
-Somewhere Near ehe Conserva- 

wltii sentimenitaliitar. Otitar .cxmtribu 
■ for. example. 


the orators 

>eoch. 
. ! ex- 
a cook.” 
... said, “You 
go ahead and makq, your revolu- 
tion, but don’t you dare touch 
other people's property. . . The 
people laughed and, how would 
you say it, immediately stopped 
my speech- 

In his contribution Likhonosov 
fulminates against the “educated 
bandks ’I who drove the young 
peasant poet Sergei Esenin to 
suicide in 1925 with 
fe&fcos” 


trip and suddenly realize that tiiey 
have been missing everything. They 
breathe in lungfuls of crisp autumn 
air, they savour icy spring water, 
they are mesmerized by forest, field 
and pond. This is not discovery ; it 
is rediscovery. Por tlie intellectual 
of peasant origin who has cither 
himself been bom in tho country- 
side or at least reoaHs the tales of 
his parents and grandparents a 
visit to rural Russia permits a mysti- 
cal link-up with his roots. In the 
heady rustic air tho 
hilopophlze about 


TIMBER DESIGNERS' MANUAL 
E Q Oselton and J A Baird 


An essential manual for anyone 
ictur 


involved with timber air uctuvos, 
Ihfs work is the first British book to 
provide Information on practical 
limber design of the more 
common engineering component 
mainlybeemsi columns 
and trusses. . 

3B41ino ■ 
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eia.00 .Bis. 

illuatrahons, 


tho protagonists 
at immortelitv 
to “merge with 


?Iamailpv) or seek bo "merge 
pa/ture” f^^otiuvlkov), m tiie 
Siberian taiga Andrei Skalon's peas- 
ant hero, Arjcanya Alferov, grows 
lean and fit, cleanses his lungB of 
the poisons absorbed while working 
on combine, 


PLASTERING . 

A Craftsman's Bncydopema 
Brian F JPegg and William D Btagg 


FARM MACHINERY 

Oth Edition • - 

Claude Culpin 

The ninth edition of Claude 
Culpin'a olaaslo textbook has beetl 
tho roughly revised wUhnaw . 
illustrations throughout. 

£9,00- 416 pages B30 black ahd 
while photographs, 804 line 
Ulust Rations '_■!’■ 

ESSENTIAL BNOJNEER1NO . : V ' 

DYNAMICS 

JOMaltbaek , 

The esaenlial infonnaHon on 


All tlie techniques of modem 
plastering are covered In this 
unique snoyolopadia which 


dynamics that eh' 
snide: 


their “mahi- 


The rage of rhetoric subsided ohly 
, b with tire Second World War,, which, 
•despite die numbing losses endured 
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be «H«rrt&tely . '..stimulatiiig 
(tedious. 1 . 1 . 

The collection is not without 
significance as well. The 
two-page introduction is en- 
fi: titled " First Landmark” (Pervaya 
fa .Vfkha) and may represent, an 
Aesopian reference to the Impor- 
tant 1909 collection Vekfti (Land- 
marks), compiled by 1 philosophical 
idealists and former Marxists . seek- 
mg to point thpir cduntiymen in- a 
direcdon other than tovmrds cbm- 
munism. Be that as it way. It can 


experience. Grigory Kondvaioy, 
instance; attacks tile 1920s and 1930s 


ng Josses endured 
justice. Is ;twen by 
poSltK^, uplifting 
ry Konovalov, for 
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Scarcely be accidental that , this 
volume of . almost ,500 pagef con- 
tains not a single ' reference to 


. - . — _ single ’ reference 
; /f-anin, Marx Or Erigdls or to. any 
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, -fovbm^jit wHich', 
^weakened -' the.-' hold 


The countryside ajso • serves • to 
introduce tho city-dweller to tho 
animal world (most urban Russians, 
unUke their British or .American 
dounterparts, have no space sad no 
■ for pets): With ,100491 .eyes .the 
( coanmhie Atitii. jperiStewoIe 
J doge sod nuzzle the mapes 
of horaes. In * Blue Twilight ” 

T1 ±3?.v P MSS7- RU SfS ^tafil“durtag 

^ ^the Russia-’* recent history, particularly 

ZZmSy* AMkJZ NeiffitMr- ±l ha ^T SlgrlT * diSiW t 

ntury and - ' e wont : - to “instruct each, other ki 
national heroes. humaneness”. Those who mistreat 

The dasa system obtaining in the animals are - not likely, to coddle 
contemporary Soviet Union also , their fellow men. Astafyev recalls 
oomes in for both overt end veiled .that from, the time of hfr youth lie 
criticism. - Bons, Zubavin excdriafoS • haa, ’.-witnessed 1 Soviet coop tiro- 
the privileged for'tnsaitiiig their Iras , ducers treat their workers “ ^arsnly, 
fortunate Russian "brothers end sis- even severely”, , ■ justifying this 
tora as “atarigfoes” .end wanders behaviouf ine , Oda^e' 

why the dachas of the rich cannot ptHea-wisd 11 the dqgs wtli. get otit of 
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From heresy to a halo 
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By Paul Johnson 


EDWARD LUCIU-SMITH : 
Joan of Arc 

326pp. Allen Lane. £7. 50. 


horse, an affront JJis Lordship 
stilt resented long afterwards, and 
sho dirt herself much damage by 
breaking the blade of her suppo- 
sedly miraculous sword on the 
back of o camp-prostitute. She was 
illiterate, being able only to sign 
her name ; but she was not without 
intelligence, even guile. In battle 
she was fearless, hut she had a 
horror of death by burning, and 
the clrcu instances of her execution 
were pitiless, disgusting even the 
professional executioner. 


the urge was plainly a compulsion, 
and It was never satisfactorily 


explained away either Ht her rehab- 
ilitation or in the process of her 
canonization. 


affair, and to tffJhF 

S 7 

did not seek, or 


Mr Lude-Sinitli is excellent on 
Joan ; less impressive on the his- 
torical background, Malcolm Vale 
has argued persuasively, in his 


Jotui of Arc Is perhaps the best- 
itocunieatcU woman of the entire 
Middle Ages. Wo know more about 
bor hs a person than we do about 
contemporary kings, since until the 
sixteenth century writers tended to 
describe personalities In • appro 
prtate stereotypes, and ' 
ing details came out 
chance, In court records 

forth. In Joan's case we have the E " e a l a / ad0 on e W possible occfl- 
very full «counc of h« Si dnd ^ ■ Moreover ’ fihe did not dress 


of the century. Ir could be Him 
Joun was rehabilitated just in rime, 

1460-56. 

• » - ”■■»! ui n 

As it is, her second process ***« re t 

remra ins an odd affair. *lf»e motive 
was political, us Indeed wus ll.e Jo*» 

first trial. Charles wanted in end 3 

any doubts 
owed 

n sorceress. 


The rhetoric of reform 


By Diane Ravitch 


IN YAIZKY and 
,At(M- : 


The State of 
America, Britain 


The oddest thing about Joan was 
her attachment to male clothes. 
She denied that this was important 


embts which suggested that he JEL't!? u 0t lak «o 3P p N n A cf 
his kingdom to a heretic and L" , R ? ne untl]^Jw F ' °; C ' 

recent "life of Charles " VII, that « sorceress. But the second trial So t "i Sts!*. 

Joan may have been exploited ns d _[ d "O^sj^^rty spcnkiiig. viiuhi Mti' t . oll|ro i .HWatanisu m 

the instrument of a court faction. ■j. onu s • h merely proved " n Frenck __ - 

Otherwise it is difficult to under- tba first one wu li regulnr uml JV i „J C "S®“ for hfiWpp. Duckworth. E6.9S. 
how she come to be accepted v°itL Tt certainly did not condemn |? rt . nc i, i.f r n ®* . PTwbbM \ ~ 
authentic visionary. She was Jon* 1 * clerical accusers. The Him i,™". ®wi| Hi 

lique in hearing voices. Since If 1 * 1 wns its i much un episode in a tH04 ^♦2u"f r , ed “wwa 

j, jj j beatified In 1M J 

cle nlme i f «"«nh«! fa, 1920. 


the 

and 


stand 
as ail 

not unique in hearing 
the success of Abbot Joachim of 


French civil war as 


American journalist Tom 


the interest- £ bu T r il cIe ^y Flora, prophecy had become a [ anl F- , 131 clergymen fSInnSfS Lt nS* 

t °"ly ^ ™ n°. dr l M “ a , so J cIlcr salient feature of kte medieval jnv^ved in it, only light were i SSB 

rds and so J2L Dut she CI !E Ied 0,1 spiritual “d even political life. English, and only two of these S2 n . ? 

— ...... .l- f he charade on every possible occfl- rhnrtamndm attended mmn tlmn ihrnn . roinontane Cf 


tyO ffi who lias a keen eye for no effort, for example, to 
Trbhiaacial trends, observed recently a whether there might be a connec 


toric has become so reflexive and 
so seldom examined that it no 
longer seems necessary to demon- 
strate the precise reasons for 
change or to weigh the probable 
consequences of specific changes. 
The revivalist, apocalyptic tone of 
so much contemporary educational 
writing tends to discourage the 
kind of incremental thinking that 
produces lasting change. There is 

see 


11 a piccoiiceivcd curriculum and 
timetable” on them, regardless of 
ilieir own needs. 


plainly as soon as she got the 
chance to do otherwise. In an age 
of sartorial extravagance which was 
both a soda! and a moral issue. 


nnhlemmi 1 - Cd °« ? the S® of prophecy to come for" , wilI ‘ Duudjon whether Joan should R,i»i I £ l ? li ^SP t 

r*“ ri » «ie wore a shirt, ward to help the public service. bo tortured to get a confession. At , vn k* ratiier lhwua\l ... 

* *5 ^ e Wbtgs Women were prominent in the no* tbe sec ond trial he perjitrei] him- fi d * M JS? fleknowiedpaa t 

lar!!* d htah * dou ^t t twenty man's-land where credulity, intense *°W when he swore that "lie lun| 5? betweeq jfa jheppenetl i 

S i ppe ^ s aC u i 011 ^ Ie spirituality, and plain fraud met never decided that uny pIivsilmI l \ nd 2*° Republic. ms ^ eas Ju ll l 1 l S u *? ited 

outside, a short robe to the knee or dne of jSrti patens JZZiXfc P«I» should be Inflicted ?n SSZafi WjHSE ptfSEd id 

ent ftanofacan colled Broker But.b X Jheujte hud become ri.aSSS 


condemnation, and of the rehabili- 
tation process twenty years later, 

Her career as a public figure was 
brief. She wns probably born In 
W12, on riie borders of the duchy 
of Lorraine, daughter of a substan- 
tial tenant farmer, who was also a 
ytMage representative. In May 
1428, she appeared at a castle held 
in the name of the uncrowned 
Valois claimant to tho French 
tit rone, Charles VII. announced she 
had a divine mission to free 
France from the English, and 
uehianded to be sent to the king. 

She was taken to see Chwles at 

Clunon in February 1429, and per- fiw*a.-. ana. also ture. . , 

suaded him to listen to her. She t ™ orda robes open at every 
then underwanc a clerical examd- •’ s \~ 0 * 1111 d thing is notorious as 
nation, which judged her to be act- slie wos ta * 4en In u BO’Id huque. 
tng in good faith, and began her open 5“ ™3T side”. Joan’s 

military career by issuing a chal- 5S2f n 55 i, n of . clotb «s WBS in- 

lenge to the Anglo-Burgundians, ? e T aDa i ^ Jl r0of Pj t er helped 

who were besieging Orleans, calling e,apse * M sI,e knew, it would be ; craze which 
M them to surrender. 


Charismatics abounded, many of a^teml ctl more than throe 

them female. Joan’s role had been ** a ®y taicsc collaboi 

adumbrated by Marie d'Aviguon, In 5,1 " 11,1 vn when tho .second 
u proiibecy to Charles VII some Ktart . u d, indeed took i>m 
years before. In 1413 Pai^s 
sity appealed to anyone possessing 


rest 

ficwto'dl 


tdoxlcal development in Ameri- 
religion : the more that tradi- 
employed 
and other 
attract the 

. , . . f iwrt in if. t)iic Vv«rl.V w^.‘ ni CK !f7 “ fcspuug, the more the young have 

Univer- u,c KJ'% mcn < *he theologian Benedict X? tffitkked to primitive, evangelical 

isessing ^ homos dc Con reel lex. had ih-hau-d "*« _■!??? * ier halo, aureEglous cults, in search of authen- 
n/» fnr. With C.lUlcllQIl wllGLlier Icuill ? rCSruOUt Dormifn tlrlfv. 


thereabouts, a scailloped hat. tight dent 

*1 SSf tff'a 1 USl/JS Eidhard,* 

a mail M tunic. a lance ®nd other sermons and collected female mys- ¥> Preach 


boots, Ion 

8 mii * " ,u „ ““J cr sermons and collected female mys- „ - 
trial also ‘ soecFfi^AoPi,” h 1 atone lime he had fourin In spirit i 

5^JSS*W Joan. Women were Another guilty , 

an Important part of flfteenth-cen- could not be suiumoncti 


Something similar seems to have 
in the field of education, 
the United States. The 
have advo- 
inno votive 


tion between the reformers* purpo- 
seful attacks on tradition and auth- 
ority and the rapid dissolution of 
cultural identities, a development 
which reformers deplore ss much 
as traditionalists. Nor does logic 
prevent the coupling of reverence 
for cultural diversity with advocacy 
of educational programmes whose 
unintended effect is to undermine 
cultural diversity. Perhaps homo- 
genization is the price exacted by 
the forces of modernization and 
urbanization, but educators must at 


the very least be willing to analyse 
Uiey play In 


lomotimes clad in magnificent 
mid sumptuous habits of precious 
cloth, gold.-, and also fi 


give 


_ obviously a saintly w* 

tury ecclesiastical showbiz, 'indeed evidence about his owii' nmlp'IaV- if#S5T^KLS ,at she ^ J 
of showbiz itself : the Duke of Bur- tic “ because ho had since hucmtie „/ ,3d r filn >Ply m ■ rirgh. 
‘ os a virgin and man 


gundy had a female jester. WIthfn Archbishop of Rouen. Politics mud- ?, S * v, tt in an ? ni8 «Fi' 
a few years of Joan’s death, a died *he waters of the rehabili- s , /“W ou 8flt to be fc 
woman appeared claiming to be lotion. saint of transvesuies, n 


candidly the role that 
this process. 

Education :■ The State of the 
Debate in America, Britain and 
Canada falls to deliver on the 
title’s promise. It is more nearly a 
discursive discussion of some com- 
mon issues than it is a debate, and 
the issues themselves are not 


her reincarnation. • Indeed the 

S lctfaora of women fanatics may 
avie helped to spur on the witch 
began towards tho end 


One could say. in fact, .ha. puli- SET J»£S KaS 
*.& |,l,,v . ide H ,c key hoili to Jn.m\ Vuiicmi pollcy-inaklng. Al 

Joan has j 
i iucics ting 


central os they might have been. 
The section on ** The Cities ”, for 


rise, and In her fall ; cei tainlv to 
**oth her trials. In u sense, she was 


example, contains descriptions 
Detroit and Manchester: why these 


of 


She arrived at Orleans on April 
29, raised the siege, and made a 


f 

:■!; 


thrust into Anglo-Burgundinn 
teftitory, ending at Rheinis, where 
»ne had Charles crowned on July 


The Maid in modern dress 
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la particularly interesting, in- 
efmuch as it follows a decade of 
ttefldy attack on traditional school- 
|g lit the mass media. Unin- 
atncfld by this barrage of nega- 
i criticism, or perhaps pushed 
, ft Into an increasingly conserve- 
ve stance, parents seem to have a 

S — - j I...; M jij diarer idea of what they want vcuvll miu m *u\.uoam, »»uj u»»c 
die •dtooJ* Ann do many, two cities were chosen is not clear, 
in deain u I; Vocational experts. Tim difference, for the comparison is remarkably 

I apparently, is tills : leading - edu- barren of useful insights. It is dir- 
I esters believe that the schools must f icult to understand the relevance 
keep pace with broad societal of comparing Detroit, which now 
Changes, while parents (according has a nearly 75 per cent black 
to national opinion polls) want the enrolment, to Manchester, where 
schools to serve as a source or immigrant pupils are less than 6 
Stability in the midst of change. “ ’ * ...... 

A' transatlantic 


More people today would be like- 
lier to sec this as a false analogy 
and to recognize that there is a 
legitimacy and necessity in the 
teacher's authority and that not 
every demand is an unwarranted 
imposition. A very different under- 
standing of the distribution of 
authority between pupils and 
teachers is contained in an. essay 
by Mary Warnock, formerly 
headmistress of the Oxford 
High School for Girls. The 
” absolutely cardinal point ”, she 
advises, is that (< there must be 
no pretence of sharing responsibil- 
ity which is not really shared ”, On 
strictly professional questions, such 
as the nature of the school or the 
hiring of staff, the student may 
express his views, but 

it must be clear to lilm from the 
outset that be is merely oxpress- 
ing his views, as he might on the 
subject of joining or not joining 
the Common Market. One day it 
he joins the right profession, he 
may be able directly to effect 
changes in these matters; but 
for tiie time being all he can do 
Is leant about them and think 
about them. Ideally I believe that 
all pupils in a school from the 
youngest upwards should accept 
tiie fact that they are at school, 
whether they want to be or not, 
in order to learn; and that the 
aim .of the school is to teach, 


pei 


ve on 


{ ier cent of the enrolment. It might 
tave been valuable to compare ui 


tills phenomenon can be gleaned 
from Et 


Education : The State of the 
: Debate in America , Britain and 
r, Canada, w' * " 


policies within each country 
erning the dispersion of minorii 


e 
gov- 


culture,. The public 

^Mug Lmn 130 d SuS^^ ■ chooIs ln » l the “™»V 

a two-year period. Five brief essays 
qn. Aspects of secondary schooling 


children and die techniques usee 
to educate children who are from 
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fansed xJ**^*} To throw light on moderti seciilnr- . J? lve 3*; ,J ? ie hypothesis has Fj« rl, y nm 

i Jo«r u SI \i ‘ho obstacles to Christian turned ^ nt0 fact simply by storting Bft ® r nil, i 

secular authorities wlfo bu.-n? l«r L e of by a,, ®lysing tlireo literary an °w Paragraph, and tills will not a,,d . l, er power. Wl»nt 

on May 30 ’ ***** her of Saint Joan is the ??,*, °1 a this proce- m pulling Fr 

Edward LuHo a purpose of William Sale's SW ail i u J e !?„*« not jar with Pj?5«.» *he aiaio nf 

thin «mii .. v? e ’ BmWl n,oves ovei 
Bround witir con 


mini! 


£ d S«vi d .- L V? eSm * tl1 ntoves over sufficient essay, Til? Safait land 1,10 Fr °udian “ mennliiBs”* "di* nffected sn muib of hlB'woVk. iii'i' 
J * ■ • - Tha schenjie ls inK; Mark Twain's T ttr, « *"'«**■ «S irony 


ranee In hU **. j^r.^I ( IL l S 8 teS?P lif ® rence and Its materials, rather 

'ilv&it W?® a * . a writer). To the_ extent 


* JSSnS in 1 P«UIMiod sources, has . ?jv“ B H ro * ^ ^. ,dici ° us. Mark Twain, fe-SST* Searle nevor cquntes made inx trntlcmurk allowed him to HK^SCBST !SjLuSvi£aa ?H6 ,1 i ong ^d u ctotpr«. While 
visited all tho. places as sociated ^ a h°. lir ^ n R wider materialist detfcf-. - Hn 8 vo ^ c °s with the nmmminue ho n serin in wrlim- akIu tail lumself hu en loi 
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.. Sf!S?W j hS 1 £ ‘h® 111, J 0 ®"' has ^® tol ° Franco, acting tho role ot a ^n y tho Parallels serious work because 
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at tinirs. 


[ nn »a in hi* l " »•"*«» 1'I» SjlSWJ oJKoho; 

■*- ,n umilipOteiK « p .»22^i5|p«| and role of education, "tiie 


{.. ■ i, 


t»»u a powerful workff 
uf the universe S* 


ore connected by an intelligent 
commentary by tho economist 
~ohn Vaizey (C. F. .0 Clarke is 
isted as a co-author, but Ms contri- 
bution was as an organizer of the 


lifotflrien. to well as 
liver or rcHgioiu fi 

i,re *: ti™ 

WIWI ,h0 him to be. Only « .*• m 

.J?” »l«ies our critic mlweail tog S 

" is* 1 '* 

k|IC0Cn SOOUC I _ «>. ,uiw«ii.iuv. lhq ui^uukcmcui 

uerulous mood 

Profeesov 

, -•u.'.XTSSi ii ft y " 2 ®y himself has an intelleotually 

to forger that nSpohorent understandin, 


largest American dtiea now con- 
tain a non-white majority (blacks 
ore 12 per emit of the national 
population); tiie face that this is 
so; and its implications for urban 
education, are not mentioned. 


•- die book has 'a theme, It is, at 

^PEcitly, the discontented^ 


While there are intorestln 
essays on toacher education, an 
adult education, and while Frofcs 


sor Valzoy’s interpretative commen- 
tary is consistently thoughtful and 


ju-dvoentiye, tlic issues that might 


lave provided a fruitful tiansatlan 
tic debate are touched on on' 


!X 


few jeans end ® ,a 5 ) 5^i 
help him do 
three are lonely 
centred and fcaiM) 

not orthodoxy, to to to * 1 m 1 


iferees whose concerns he trans- 
\a evidently did not. Thus, an 
E>liclt theme of tiie book is a 
lination of «he meaning and 
of education in modem 
lodi 


Mrs Wamock’s view would no 
doubt be popular among parents, 
which may explain one of the para- 
doxes of educational reform. Dur- 
ing, the past several years ln the 
United States, reformers demanded 
that control of the schools be taken 
away from professionals and given 
over to parents and w tiie com- 
munity". However, when parents 
and others at the grass-roots 
level got a say, what they generally 
wanted was a restoration of 
adult authority and traditional edu- 
cation. New 
established 
trict school 

parents a larger voice in sc 
policy. Educational radicals 
thought that this would lead to 
humanistic reforms, but one of the 
first confrontations between local 
and central authorities occurred 
when a local board in a poor black 
district attempted (unsuccess 
fully) to reinstate corporal punish 
ment. Parent power was a reform 
that produced little substantive 
change; what is still needed in 
urban schools are reforms that will 
bring about a greater sense of pro- 
fessionalism among the staff. 
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of ithe pur- briefly or not at all. Little is sal 
about the relationship between 
public and private schools, an issue 
which has .developed differently in 
each nation, while educational 
critics in the United States have 

advocated voucher payments to 

Perhaps never in. ihodera break the monopoly control of pub- 
has a profession {if educa- lie education and to funnel public 

money to private and religious taged pupils ", Or, ln another 
schools, British critics have urged, text, '<it fc argued that the 


a profession) been So sure 
. own inadequacies. It is diffi- 
ta imagine prominent spokes- 


The faddishness of certain educa- 
tional issues is revealed too by the 
frequent assertion in tills book that 
in the United States middle-class 
teachers "force their attitudes and 
prejudices on to their dis ad van- 

con- 
poor 


ten from any other mbfetoional 
"’up sitting about ana trying to 


what appears to be an opposite are different not only because they 
course, for the -- 1 '- ■ ‘ 


• -sr “Heinpis at 

! ■ general h 

’ objective, end the 
P . perfectly 

• :Vhe(ng.. she 


credible 
not 


human lh °n interprets. But he 
' nZu - no -f a . Physical praised for much more i 

^ ■ ■*» • •«d 8i S5SJ MMl ****. » b0M fiction occur.- Ar uivTii? WVTtSSri^ rhtf WWWL' 

ntadlng.-- ' Frw«’^ lUra e !l ^ ^ wren* 

mitnM: 1 IrtrfiBIC® l bosk, __ 


sake of f< social 

» — cohesion",. The larger questions 

leflne or rediscover their purposes, about social and racial integration 

,n K dd.. .r5i. 

sS Kor ^ on ‘ £,nd * 

»y 

«a __ 

.educational 


are 1 poor, but because jhe^ have a 


culture of their own which 'should 
be strengthened without the impo- 
sition or other people's . values ”, 
These views achieved a certain cur- 
rency during the late 1960s. Since 
then, as vast numbers of poor 
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- ,W, od £ 6P bed J* :norniai practice . c : ni 
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.I.Thwe is evidence - iliac ,shovas • Sfi? e <rwi« 0vei 
; ; soidetfmes rude, And ' 

r BCcflsinnalJ V .gave verit . hi' ' tto H’biSL?” 1 ' * ' 
■ not above asking .fot- per*«»^ 

■i telPW (she . got : her " 


T wwtoid df . sufSvi' ' ' 4 - i ■-> T v -r • * 
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hte. 


S^jdiwt^rins / f0 S 


. _ self-im 

tht sentiment, it is now more 
Uly a moralistic, self-critical 
lad. Professor Vrfxey usefully 
pa^uishes between the "higher 


("worthy,: hi^i-mhided 


greed to 


t spring ir«*“ . ^wwjatloqal . writing ") . qnd the 

gain is'the Ww . drivel y (wiich ;*«d«to in- 

.mII! fa ito awhpreheosibility . to : tte ipi*. , ... . . .. 

« ). , He might weU have in- discussion of the youth culture 
ded ^ reform drivel *\ which ia* instance, is 'ftodnating, but 
ti an unmistakable' note of self- importance of 'youth rebellion 


1/nrA MflOUS Still .fa ,"t 

. More — «,.tnt of 

slop ia - *0 


sccoitot 

that *C far dfto* 


fay 


docile became ""W d 

iwpwis k*i 


. note 

itoous emotionalism. . 

fhe basic argument of the newi 
storic is ;chat. education is in a 




by 


perhaps .unprecedented, 
od that drflstic 


ties), and other such stratifying or 
equalizing policies. 

It may be that education has 
become 'so responsive to fads and 
fleeting pressures that any book 
hpping 'to reflect, -the M state of the 
debate" is In .a nearly hopeless 
race with time. Professor Vaizey's 
culture^ for 
the' 

. . ... .. and' 

the. 'generation gap. seems to have 
diminisbed during the past few. 
years, The Zeitgeist 'Of' that time 
when the youth culture wto a pro- 


logically impossible to have a pub- 
lic-school teacher who is a poor 
person, since teachers are necess- 
arily educated and have middle- 
dess incomes; , further, those 
teachers, who have risen “ 


backgrounds are no 1 less 
class than those v(ho did not. 


iJrthfc* 
for , J 


changes. are 
ust - be uadi- 


..van_ 

Wed* Institutions m .. 

& restructured, since they were 
|pcd 

ie 

fathers 


eminent interest; is: well illustrated 


f by. Sis reaction of one of the- Ditch*, VS^^SffSSLi^y 1*5 SSS 
t ley sub-groups which had been 
5 asked io prepare a report for the 


One of. the' major recommtnda 
tfons of this book Is that education 
should : be 9 xtehded at opposite 
ends of ' the age apectriun, : bom for 
nursery age children and for 
adults. In the 1 , United .States,- such 
policies have proved to be as wiie 
as they -, are popular. But if pr of es 


slphal educators _ (dr 1 at least their 


h. iv , 7L r_ ..1. _ ~i-2 esKea to prepare a lhuuil iwr me 

n m S °Smc <>t ^SiJ r ■??' Conference as a whom ; and for 

‘S . eventual publicatiop. The group of 

f8 BgrM tbto thO tofaOOU.'-'iu1iu>qtAn, mill- fnr' Aren cpAmVmir. 


their enterprise, they _ 
difficult time justifying Its univer- 


purposes 
will hay 


of 


ave a 


sal. extension. 
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E. Bruce MacDougal 


A course for students of geography, planning 
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and regional science 
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presents a detailed analysis 
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conclusions pave the way fpr a radical 
reassessment of the Youth Service. 
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Roland McHugh has aimed to render accessible 
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The artist in his time 
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' ' ' ■ ' . — 1 soclnl as well as a physical pheno- In -French in Utopia ct Institutions 

Rv IVIpaI ^IpmNnnina nicnoii, nnd Professor Williams fol- ait XVI He sidcle (edited by Pierre 

t>y IMgei LrieJl tnniung lows him in this. Klingendcr felt Frpncastel, 1963), suggested a Hue 

— . Coya’s illness to be the inevitable on Goya’s Illness that is nearer to 

reuction of the artist to the pres- that of Professor Williams man 
sures to conform on the one hand, Kiingcnder. 
and . pressures to revolt on the 
other. After It. Klingender thought 
tlint Goya had a clear democratic 
commitment; that his work re- 
flected a central concern with ilia 
realities of his times rather than 
with his own private problems. Pro- 
fessor Williams is less certain. 

Like other more recent writers 


GWYPf A. WILLIAMS : 

Goya and the Impossible Revolu- 
tion 

194pp. Allen Lane. £7. 


Gwyn Williams’s Goya and tha Im- 
possible Revolution “ argues for a 

new reading of Goya in some nartic* .... , ...... 

ulors" and is aimed one sun- f ljc , e . o0,er raore recent writers repression and depression similar 
poses, at a public that reads rather J ookin 1 K at ,he view, from die left, to the one he finds In the artist’s 
man looks. It is not the kind of *l as , modified Klingender’s enlightened friends. The ambigul- 
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essay that throws light on the rela- 
tionship of Goya's art to that of 
other artists. It does not seek to 
explain the varied appeal or the 
aesthetic impact of his work. Tha 
concern is with pictures as pro- 
ducts of a specific society rik! a 
precise historical moment. The 
artist's life and thought are shown 
to mirror the social and political 
crises tho historian finds in the 
Spain of Goya’s times. 

Professor Williams’s publishers 


lie _ . n 

‘analysis by using the research that 
has been done since die 1950s on 
eighteenth -century Spain ; the publi- 
cations of Edith Helman and Josd 
L6paz-Rey have been especially 
valuable in the quest for the his- 
torical Goya, and Professor Wil- 
liams Is well aware of Mrs Hel- 
man’s achievement. Rather more 
surprisingly he makes no reference 
to a French scholar who has 
stamped some of his own favourite 
ground: Hubert Damiscli. The lat- 
ter^ important essay "Goya’s Art 


Professor Williams relates the 
crisis of ■ Goya’s Hfo and art oven 
more closely to tha socio-political 
crises of the 1790s, and so advances 
further down the Klingender-Dumi- 
sch road. Goya’s flight to Andalusia 
in 1792 and his ensuing illness seem 
to him to follow a pattern of 
repression and depression similar 
the 
ght 

ties In Goya’s work also reflect the 
uncertainties of the clrclos in 
which he moved. His ailment was 
not just personal to him, but the 
result of the schizophrenia present 
in the society around him as the 
French moved towards regicide, 
Professor Williams illustrates the 
tension in Goyn by focusing on 
pairs of Capnchos and Disasters 
which mirror tho ambiguous atti- 
tude to the lower classes in 


ing nnd barbaric bruics in number. 
In this way Goya exemplifies the 
gup in Spnin between the iilenl.s of 
the elite on the one hand uml the 
realities of die people on the other 
— n gnj) i lint wus noted by Marx 
iself. 
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now light. The gone nil 
t of tho book us a whole is 

CpnipolHng, but is it valid ? Were J « e facts of Gor^tl 221pp. B «ri : Laterao. L2.000. 

the events of the 1790s In Spnin, not “ lwfl .vs correct eli£ i ^ - 

and iho Spanish reactions to the not, for Instance, 

French Revolution and the Wur of admission to the Acid* -Tha electoral success of the Italian 


stature as leader of West European 
(or Euro-) communism. 

The PCI claims to be national, 
democratic and uncorrupt. The first 
of these claims has both an internal 
aspect, based on the support it now 
enjoys from large sections of the 
middle classes, and an external 
aspect, based on its opposition to 
foreign interference (whether by the 
United States, the Soviet Union or 
West Germany) and its pursuit of an 
"Italian road to socialism”. As Gor- 
resio points out, there is nothing 
new about Bcrlingucr's recent con- 
demnations of foreign interference 


choose, would the PCI choose East 
or West. 7 

Both Amend oln and Napolitano 
that Stalin's ghost has been 
finally laid. For Berlin guer and 
Napolitano, both members of the 
third cotnmiuiist generation, Stall* 
niam is history; for Amcndola, a 
..... , . ... , , member of the second generation, 

to building a pluralistic socialist communist parties. They evidently was part of his life. For this 
society, in which the essential free- shared the scepticism of Henry reason Ameudala's replies to Piero 

Kissinger who told Gorreslo in Melogrnni’s searching questions are 
1974, “ It’s all propaganda, it's all ' 


There nro reasons to have 

5nil ... . - doubts. Professor Williams’s terrain 

common among the is, after oil. very much hedgehog 

also, apparently, want us to take in ?. n <j the Contradictions of 'the En- then? a^Dathetic rictlm? W n Sw c ? unt . r y» **}« foxcs may not recog- 

hls Goya through the intellect Hghtenment ”, which was published ignorant iimles Th f y may usk wl,e ‘ hc e r a 

rather than the eyes. " The Water- ignorant mutes , neroes m one etch- historian who seems unsure of so 


Independence (or Poninsulur War), t0 Commundst Party (PCI) over the 

ns Professor Williams believes? unns there on two ocoufai two years has stimulated a 

Did Goyn in fact reflect them? Mis painting of Sbuzzi rate of publications on Italian cosn- 

soino whore Professor Wllifani! munism. The three bools under re- 
ni VO i U relation to ir. view are among the most interesting 
Black Paintings. an d readable that have appeared. 

The study of Berlinguer is br ' 
unlst 


(notably at the twenty-fifth congress , . 

of the CPSU last Februauy and the tact mat 
East Berlin congress o 
communists last July) except the 


doms will be guaranteed and the 
rules of the democratic game 
observed. The incredulous are 
referred to the party’s historical 
record : In 1945 It damped down 
the revolutionary aspirations of tho 
Resistance ; since then it has played 
an active part in the drafting and 
(still incomplete) enforcement of 
the republican constitution; and in 
very recent years it has used its 
parliamentary power constructively 
to promote democratic reform. 
Giorgio Napolitano cites, as further 
evidence o: 


)as 

tactical.” Some' of them may also 
have had the Czechoslovak prece- 
dent in mind. In 1945 many 
Czech democrats believed that their 
communists were different from 
others, and were convinced by 
Gottwald’s public commitment to 
"the pathway of national and 
democratic revolution 11 and n 
"specific Czechoslovak road to 
socialism ” ; yet when Gottwald 


of special interesr. Amendola main- 
tains that the process of revision, 
or derachmcnt from Soviet domina- 
tion, Began in 1935; and that if the 
process was slow, this was due to 
Togliatti’s skill in not forcing the 
pace (a skill which enabled him 
to survive Stalin’s purges during 
his long exile in Moscow). While 
Amendola thinks that evon today 
the process of revision may not bo 
complete, Napolitano is emphatic 
that the years 19 5 G and 196f 


tapolltano cites as further obtained power in 1948, ho Stalin- L llat , ,“ a y® ars and 19GB were 
of his party’s sincerity the feed his country. Gorreslo relates decisive: Khrushchev’s revelations 
arv and the »—• - it " has helped to educate that when asked recently bv a a . nd . the Hungarian and Csecho- 
f^Europew ® f JtaI,an 5 i £ 1 tl16 m 5 ani1 ^ forriga journalUt whetiier the ECI tiierwiayd 

exceot the Eberty . , . mid the practice o? would really continue to exercisa duplicities and ambiguities 
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Seiler” and "The Knife-Grinder”, 
for instance, acquire zones of dark 
m tile background and a stripe of 
■murk in tho foreground that ccr- 
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know. Some of the plates do not 
jog the memory, titey mug It. And ' 
this is a pity, since the author 
clearly cares about Goya’s work, 

feels for the artist and the predie-' 
aments of lils country. 

Of course, political and historical 

B roaches to Goya are well estab- 

ed; they have proved more 

relevant for this artist than for a 
©tod many others. Part of Goya’s 
work was political in nature ; even 
his contemporaries recognized that. 

• Equally clearly he reacted to hls- 
; tomcat situations, sometimes at the 
time when-, they occurred— the 

.Bandit Mare 
ivla 1 


veteran non-communl 
the other two books 


publicity which they 
His first condemnation 

1964, and In Moscow in _ . w _ 

r ia by a less than a year after the Soviet there has as yet never been a 
journalist ; intervention an Czechoslovakia, he ■ pluralist socialist regime ", he re- 
are "inter- condemned it again. Since then his affirms Ills party’s intention to 

create oue. 

On the vital issue of obtaining 
power, Berlinguer has' shown almost 
excessive democratic zeal ' in' 
repeatedly declaring that for the 
Its 


sense, none.” It is understandable 
that one of the most effective 
Christian Democrat slogans in the 
last election was that a communist 
victory would set Italy on "a road 
■without return* 1 . 


any r 

dons which are the staple faro~of 
anticommunist polemicists, that the 
PCI has still not severed its clan- 
destine financial and commercial 
links with the East. 
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S?Tj, e .* 9* *1* paintings often mis- 
adingly labelled " realistic ”, is 
a -well-known example— sometimes 
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tne case of ithe scenes of “Th« c-» . 
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painted in 1813. Naturally political 
approaches have their limitations' .- . - 
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Joan Mir 6, photoRrapheil Iiu Yousuf Karsh - 
one of 48 Karsh Port rolls [203pp. Uni versa u of 
Toronto Press. £17. SO). Ai lists tire Karsh's ' 
favourite subjects, though his jm m ails of 

J2SS- % c °^ L '“ strifiiiiK — Khrushchev, 

wurts and all ; pious, cleuucut Kennedy ; und i he 
fmoits scowling Churchill (taken outside the 

FaWiamene building just after KmsIi had 
snatched the cigar from his mouth ), Karsh's sc - - 
of the importance of clothing is epitomized hu 
Muds hat, and by Muhammad Mi’s pinstripes..., 
Hemingway's polo-neck, the fur coat he had Mrs 
Khrushchev tuke out of winter staruge, the tu- he 
teimady. Tha images he produced of 
f m 9SL lg " r t 1»*. Karsh's comment, 


lTHOs. Yet if wotempan&i 
like over the two periods? ■ ^ nterest the ^ Jrst * 
that i Imre wore very wit’ ' v ■ The contemporary resurgence of 
portions of fUrstlicher hat Interest in fascism, anti-faBosim and 
tiie history, nature and purposes of 
Italian communism arises out of the 
present "crisis of Italian demo- 
cracy **. In recent monel is some com- 
mentators have seen an analogy be- 
tween the present crisis end the 
crisis of 1919-22, wltich ended in 


siiif, 


nt> on 


ISmS I su W l V and Photographer. It 

wqy 6c significant that ha found Marshall * 

1 fix' • tanwclllnc 


reliKiotis paintings, fresaaf 
t’.ni'irul work, portraits rf tk* 
iiiitl liis friends. This couliha 
to indiciito not so murium 
new quarters, as tbe stim. 
u now wing tn an cnrlies tits 
romuins in use. The com 
work contlnuos much u h 
oxi-upt, of course, durinj&i 
illness iisulf and tho pendjfi . 
vulo sconce that followed Iial 
in qmility. And tvhi) hnqi 
it is loss significant iho hi 
uml unpreccdeniri «*■' 
omii’K in u burst of Kthiijt 
N*inn» time. 

Althmiuh Profesior jtfj , 
iticmiut nf the Spanish EdP 
inont durliiK tho 1790s « 
n >ii v] lire me cntlrtb^ i** 
nnicli tn niovokd 

his times m iHilf 


the triumph of fascism. Today, 
though a fascist threat is not en- 
tirely absent, it is rather tiie com- 
munist threat which Worries Italian 
democrats. The topicality of these 
three books, first published early 
in 1976, has Increased with the for- 
mation last July of a minority 
Christian Democrat government do- 
; pendent upon communist tolerance 
in parliament for survival. 

' Vittorio Gorresio’s biographical 
•tudy is. regrettably, not chrono- 
logical, but despite its discursive- 
ness k is a rich source of .lnforma- 
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ethic are much 4o blnine. 
gJSfiww i n general comw 
ror the accusing finger because 
believes that tits modernist’s 

i it®* 011 ®rems from 
nussdonary 


oBd . » » a ricn source or mrorma- 

l nrtltermoro, It It MiHW tioa on BerUngueris political career. 
Min» to road- His aDooinroitnr ' 

t ot tuiiily tty It; foxes wj 8 

K nnl *1' truc * 1,1 " rpl T front the party’s first generation, to 
WetW* . -•••! which Togliatti bad belonged, to tiie 

. thud, .post-fascist and almost poet- 
r Stalinist Mueration. With tiie excep- 
tion of hts term as president of the 
World Federation of Democratic 
Youth in the 1950s,- Berlin guer's 


that Italy’s membership of Nato 
“ gives us the absolute certainty 
tluat we can proceed along the 
Italian road to socialism ” without 
interference. 

As examples of domestic manifes- 
tations of the PCI’s national charac- 
ter, Gorreslo cites the patriotic 
spirit in which it participates In the 
public celebration of Italy’s national 
day of November 4 (the anniversary 
of victory in 1918) and ids respect 
for die armed forces as the incarna- 
tion of national unity. Its respect 
for traditional national values is also 
apparent in its attitude to moral 
questions. Gorresdo describes Berlin- 
guer as an austere “ moorastlc type ", 
who as early as 1947 exhorted youth 
to fight “against corruption, moral 
disintegration and the pornographic 
press", end. in 1975 reminded 
a youth congress of Gromsci’s warn- 
ing tlnat study involved patience, 
boredom and sacrifice. In 1969 the 
the initiative for the legalization of 
divorce came front the socialists and 
radicals, not the communists ; and 
in the present campaign for’ the 
legalization of abortion it is again 


__ which Italian sceptics ask are t 

PCI and its allies even- 51 per cent would tho PCI’s support of Nato 


On tho question of the stability 
Some of the obviops questions of the PCI's leadership It must be 


of the vote -would be insufficient. 
Like Toeliatti, ho has a realistic 
respect tor tho power of Catholi- 
cism. Furthermore ho is obsessed 
by the Chilean tragedy. His belief 
that Allende's greatest error lay In 
alienating the Chilean ’ Christian 
Democrats led in 1973 to his formu- 
lation of the concept of a "his- 
toric compromise" between tha 


and tiie EEC survive a radical trans- 
formation of tho international situa- 
tion ? Has it really turned its back 
on its Stalinist past? What is the 
true nature of its relations with the 
Soviet Union ? Is there no con- 
tradiction between its commitment 
to "socialist pluralism ” and Its own 
internal practice Of democratic 
centralism ? And even accepting the 


noted that the last serious dissen- 
sion occurred in 1969 when the 
left-wing manifesto group broke 
away. Since Berlinguer assumed 
the leadership in 1972, with tiie 
exception of a few murmuring* - 
against tiie "historic compromise", 
there lias been apparent unanimity. 


hut states that since the 
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socialist and Catholic masses. One democratic convictions of tiie pro- Fourteenth Party Congress of 1975 
of Gorresio’s most interesting pas- * en £ leadership, how long cap that "he has made a clean sweep of the 
sages is his account, derived from leadership retain tiie loyalty of the pre-existent apparatus and surroun- 
Berllnguer himself, of tbe origins rank-and-file, and vybo will succeed ded himself -mth new men, making 
of that concept- The fear of pro- ■ the new seer atari at of nine a real 


Concept The fear of pro- 

ww?«h Swm'nmnt Inge'S ^ Reconciliation to membership of 
tfiS Nato and EEC does not of course 

» T ? e ? u unreserved acceptance of 

‘i ” S their ' Present character. Giorgio 
emergency government in which Amcndoia, who has been an active 
both communists and Christian , member of the European parjia- 
Democrats would serve. raent, looks forward to the sodaliat 

The PCI’s claim to be uncorrupt transformation of the EEC. Berlin, 
rests on its record in local and, guer admjty- that his party was 
more .recently, regional- govern- wrong Jn 2949 to .condemn, the for- 
meqt Tho slogan of mam pulite nwtlon of Nato as a :*0p. towards 
(dean hands) was used to , good 
effect In the 1975 and 1976 elec- 


tive former, not the oomm unlaw. — — _ 

who make the running. The PCI reveal more titan a faw minor 
also presents itself es a party of scandals in communist locu govern- 
law and order, and hw been unspar- ment, mainly concerned with build- 
ing in its condemnation of extrapar- ing speculation. . If communists 
liamaninry action and political ter- wore as corrupt as Christian Demo- 


j t|’ training and experience up to 1968, 
1 *“ was elected to parliament, 
" a party bureaucrat, It 
moro remarkable that 
be has become 


£ 6 . 
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f activity. At this point we tionarK!*I!! V h?*i, mu Interior of on< s- tiskm star in his own country, top- example of 
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titek, did lie leave out SuniZrsnn .?i h r thtm und fifth time. Wlnion polls, and acqulfed world has unresef 
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nas ted to modern iconoclasm? 
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aunimerson there are several bonks 
by llano Sedlmayr. Variust der 

Who, fransiaia,! ^ 

^-Sarnia D ‘* Rowlutiun der 
Kunet. Sedlmayr treats 
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nary 

roriam, whether of the extreme right 
or extreme left. 

Whereas the concept of national 
communism has by now secured 
general acceptance, that of demo- 
cratic communism . still provokes 
incredulity. There Is no necessary 
tele- connection between, the two, as the 
* i of the Romanian Corn- 
Party shows, Yot' the PCI 
unreservedly committed itself 


crats, it is hard to believe that the 
latter, with all the resources of tho 
police and fiscal authorities at their 
disposal, would have failed to dis- 
cover or hesitated to advertise it. 

, The clearest, evidence of the 
effectiveness of tha PCFs present 
line is the 12.6 million communist 
votes of. June 20, 1976, Yet 14.2 
million voted Christian Democrat 
and another 9 million for other non- 


government, of which he is, 
naturally premier ", Napolitano 
claims that since 1969 there hoi 
been a general rejuvenation of tha 
party, mth the implication that the 
eclipse of iho Stalinist old guard 
is now complete. 

Today the PCI probably faces the 
sternest test of ate whole history* 
Its abandonment of opposition with* 
out securing the rewards of power 
will not bo easy to justify to iw 
rank and file, and already there are 
signs of trade-union protest against 
koeping in power a government 
whose policy of austerity is likely, 
to .hit tbe working class hard. 
Berlinguer anaouucca on June 15 
that "sooner or later 'the PCI must 
... .. v .„ • „««,»» « D6 emony. Tips participate in government". The 
would of course Solve its dilemma present situation cannot be more 
of how to reconcile its Western than » truco, Whether the PCI will 
consciousness with (in Hapolltano'e succeed In its objective of achieving 
words) its M Jdoalistic bond and feci- power by constitutional and demo* 
of solidarity with the socialist trade moans will depend 1 , -.on 


war ; he now recognises that the 
equilibrium between the forces of 

tions.' The most diligent researches I*®*® a , n *J * e w i l i*?J v T .* , T a S t *3 i? 
of anti-communists have failed to f, actor ,^°/ P aac ® which Italy’s with 


drawal from Nato would, disturb. 
The PCFs utopian vision is the "dis- 
location ” of both blocks and the 
liberation of ell Europo, east and 
westj from foreign hegemony. This 


ing 
woi 

" imperialism ”, 


solidarity with the socialist 
struggle, against 
IU 1 |A» 4 RJSB 4 H l he admits, his 

party’s sympathy will lio with the wurto. -- . 

Soviet Union. Detachment, not rup- lucid and informative books, ell of 


world". In the struggle against whether It can eliminate the credl* 
idnaits, his blllty gap between itself and a large 
»f the electorate. These thtos 


cratic 

whoth 

blllty 


moans will depend 
t can eliminate tbe c 
ap between itself jmd a large 
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ture, Is the aim. The question there- which have had big sales, may well 
fore remains: if changed inter- have contributed to narrowing the 
national circumstances forced it to gap.. : . 
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The Rolls-Royce of the dance 


By Gabriele Annan 

ALEXANDER BLAND : 

The Nurcyev Image: 

288pp. Studio Vista. £8.95. 

JOHN PKIICIVAL : — — 

Nurcyev : Aspects of the Dancer 
256pp. Faber and Faber. £5.95. 

i 0 F hn J^ crclval Is the ballet critic of 
The Times. Alexander Bland is the 
ballet critic of The Observer. 
Alexander Bland acknowledges help 
from John Percival’s monograph. 
J. 01 hn pardval reveals that Alexan- 
der Bland is really The Observer’s 
art critic Nisei Gosling collaborat- 
ing with his wife, the former 
dancer Maude Lloyd. Both books 
seem to be in complete agreement 
about Nureyev'* career as well as 
his qualities as a person and as a 
dancer. What then, f* the differ- 
en , c , a? .Well* Bland’s book is of 
coffee-table format; it hag over 300 
smashing photographs of Nureyev. 
many of them full-png^, and a j 
drawing by David Hockney. Per- < 
cival s Is n more modest affair with i 
two- groups of small photographs ' 
5” d * Rawing by Moirn McCaffery. l 
,? e f ap hers (though 1 

none of ho photographs) figure In ( 
fflf ^?°^ a i ° u f BlantL .who annoy- I 
wSL doea not has the ( 

namea ’ Carrier- Bresson and I 
Snowdon among them. So you pays 1 
JPJJL m °ney and you takes your 0 
choice, but even with the price n 

fSSn 9 K fleem8 to me th« £ 

Bland has the edge: “Like nil I 
dancers ”, -he says” “Nureyev Is l 
fassy about photographs and films* s , 

SpSsra-dJs-a z s 
EP 1 s s 


— priina biilloiina. In 1961 rhe Kirov 
Bullet went on a tour of France and 
England, and both books remind 
one that when, at the airport at La 
Bourger, he decided to walk out and 
sought tho protection of two French 
policemen, it was because he had 
just been told that he was not to 
accompany the ballet to London but 
to fly back to Moscow. “ Back to 
Uta 1 ", he told Percival. “ Already I 
had been sent away twice (for non- 
conformism of one kind or another) 
__ when I should have done important 
“ performances in Leningrad. 1 
of would never have been allowed to 
ie dance in Leningrad or Moscow 
r. a 8* un i I ani sure, perhaps in small 
p theatres three thousand miles away, 
i. “tit I would have been squeezed oft 
the stage eventually.” 

e The West welcomed him ns a 1 
* prodigy, and he was immediately i 
disseminated — it is the only possible t 
; word— all over it. Bland counts t 
thirty-two companies with • whom a 
he has danced, from the Buffalo s 
Niagara Frontier Ballet to the o 
Norwegian Ballet, from La Seals ii 
to the Royal Ballet. His life is 
hectic: Bland makes the point by 
reproducing a page from Nureyev’s 
agent's booking schedule: it covers 
six months and the sequence is 
Glasgow, Madrid, _ Amsterdam, 
Vienna, Zurich, Lugano, Lausanne, 
Basle, Bregenz, St Gailen, Geneva 
The Hague, New York, Covent 
Garden, Manchester. Covent Garden, 
New York with Martha Graham, 
Covent Garden, Paris, Los Angeles. 
Percival plods through every single 
engagement Nureyev has ever had, 
on film and television as well as i 
on the stage, producing and chorea- Pe 
graphing as well as performing. 

He lists them all again at the end ? n 
of the book: but the narrative Be 

stresses ^the hard work and the f° 
passion for it, and also the cliff- J® 
hanging; injuries and illnesses, ?" 
hooking mistakes and late conned V c 
tions, so that you get a composite ^ 
B man with a temperature 
of 102 and at least one bandaged 8U 
™“ e leaping from planes into 
taxis and from taxis on to the 
stage. ¥ 


ov nowadays they barely cause a ripple. 

“j! . Both writers agree that Nureyev 
“ is one of the greatest dancers of 
all ante. Karsavina and Diaghllev’s 
rogisseur Grigoriev knew Nijinsky 
"» d ‘old Bland that technically 
Nureyev is Ids equal. But Nureyev’s 
range is much wider because Nljin- 
n sby was restricted by his unattrnc- 
r live physique and unearthly persnn- 
nlliy, whereas Nureyev is Jazzlingiy 

1 n?nJl S0 ? ie ni,d se . xy » " a nwiwntlc 
j pin up in ninny a lonely bedroom ”, 
| as Bland suys. ’ 

d His arrival in the West was a 
i sBot 'H.tbe arm tor Western ballot, 
j especially for the Royal Ballet with 
; ' ts dear A (in 1961) of exciting mulo 
f dancer? Both books analyse the dif- 
ference between Russian and West- 
p™ ‘be West, according to 

Pu cival. Is more interested inline 
and structure and therefore In 
ciioieograpJi.y,' the Russians go for 
the dancing itself, the perfornunicoj 
£**1 te,,d t0 Pnaead one 

spectacular step to the next with 
only a pose or promenade between 
instead of a linked series of stepl 

ing'- iand l, ses an" analogy from sing- 
le natural “voico” of Russian 
dancers is pitched, lower than 
nJi m c0 M ,1 ‘erparts in the West 
and Nureyev ... is constitutionally 

8 1ennr nterPart tT 0f , a not 

iS!? *a scu, P |ur «> father 

than a linear dancer. . . , When 
be jumps ... it is the leap of a 

or a^deer* 1 rflt ier 1,111,1 t,ie spring 

Srdv.l 1 P' rh »I». «ta 

. B ™ « more ininginotlve 
— indeed lyrical — In his writing. 

S.iVW" 1 10 evoke dl ° “wiS 

Sj Nureyev “ who has only 
to open hi S mouth to breatho and 

tSprt nnd despair ”. 
?"L lh ® b «« description of nil comes 



started up at rehearsals. 11 




SgW^^sasa! 

corps .de bally t f but partnering the 


utile toniDauve, ms 

avowed intention to "help kill the 
wide-spread myth that Nureyev is 

S th?rl ™t d ,°* L aon * ter "t Any chip 
be on the dancer’s 
shoiildeis he tokos upon his own, 

Sn? 6 h,m agair,Ht charges oi 
rudeness, arrogance, unreliability 
and caprW He revive, sorrow oS 
bitchinesses of long ago. like 

vSr e, ftS ent k? some ' vhen Nure- 
y®/. and not David Biair siicceodod 


By M. C. Bradbrook 

AUGUST STRlNDRERG~i “ 

The Ploys II Volume 2 
Translated by Michael Moyer 

Seeker nnd Warb urg. £6.50. 

.Dramas of Tcstlmbny 
Translatod by Waltor Johnson 

S’£' £ 7 U 5 n o V ° ri,ly » f Wwlilngton 
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years. Mkhhol Meyeris smSSS 
lengthy retreat from the stage Snd 
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bo n ?c ui i ^in 1 in? rv/i/;wf,n^ ,0C / ' n » Tl a t>,on:c by Edgar Degas, it Aid < 

^SSsr<sW5 ssftsjsStt ” /D,!a ‘ : 

s of the absurd 

lifoVulisoquum 0 ***** nf tl,dr **" 

irol. Rmulom dctoil uml ImiS 

unity xharnly ulimwitc. ('* Swviim. , ,u ' ‘butlile window* ou; 

hmu’s hull la «n CXWI aeicrl pili.n ^rubbed; clean crj 

Jiff® 011 B P r *lL , hTrindbui'N u >‘‘ s * *«*« Mining again ; and 

fallow poet.) Tim wifu mu v Nn ,'i ,,,, Imckvd up iho ice, and ibe nf 

i^.PflraJysed husband, « flnwriing down by the n- 

5JJJS machine clicks mu nniinuun Ycn, Ii's spring And I cu b 
suSSfni, r' I 1 ** 5 Vf yoi,d * ’“it the v,il my winter coat. 

(it S is pouiry wrb urn i!l*nrv * l, %' » ,,av Church,/^ 

inu iho niu1iimil!'« < ' i.,V« ll,|, n- Sim’s fen Palace, wnda dnWt 

Camiiln • w ! 0 a dB,,c * f! bring life or depth.) 

of wnter'? ,UU ft,vo nu ' u ftlusi scene is transformed again • 
Alice : I sunnnsa i nn..» Three summers I’ro 

Cnpialii ; ciiarinli!o n l l <f ‘ und ,|,a J‘ kc * 

Alice ; Do * you wont »#. ?* ie WM « h ® j° ng J 

yaursolf, then ? w * ni *° ,u,rfi0 like a soldier’s trench-notiij 

ao,,,t wan < » — Z 

Z° 7 h \*° you ' Xjssaa2s5a 

«How amlahbf^ R n 5 ^plnmaiion heels, anil their nefcb^**? 
retort QNp. ■ !S- ♦i.tf T ^, c °’ > Ia J»* The social colouring 
sure ”, WoUer Johnson C! : be ■ e « ,l y Swedish ;• the gdp/Xj 

sweet you aro” and n “ Vni. 09 If ? w crac y« ‘ho law, thf 
sure of that”. The tauiu lg S J® h j* nc,i ‘y of tho 

speed co°fllc°« d with U ?h 1°”* 

PtaZdes mUffi<id ’? Im-rtadlS ?r°.nsf Zj 3Ej&# SPi 
To. ihoso w)t|j •; dialSSle. >- 

LSrLzs «.r‘. 
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und It’s like a comb. Warn 
one sees ihe long grey ww 
like a soldier's trench— ft«H« 
not a horse, not i wj ; • ■ 
thu few people left Wcotfi 
»hdr windows, ' spying w 
neighbours' clothes— 
wearing her wnleir drenfl 
their nelghbourf 
heels, and tliolr 
The sneia! colourini jj'SS 
felly Swedish r the 
cracy, the law, thf 
sanctity of tho dscwffjB 
iho vigilance of •b® ^ yw 
group. By eonirA'j" 6 ^ 
Bride, a fairy-tid* ^ ^ 
Dalecarlia, u 
Andenen and Th® 0 ?? atf 
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diabolic tai-tbe dM° e * . 
These plqrf have h» 
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The civilizations come and go 


By Thomas Hodgkin 


ARNOLD TOYNREU ; 

Mankind und Mother Earth 
A Narrative History of The World 
641pp. Oxford University Press. 
£1050. 

Arnold Toynbee’s posthumous world 
history, completed when he was 
eighty-four, is a worrying work. He 
was— nnd probably, since metem- 
psychosis clearly had strong attrac- 
tions for him, still is — rightly wor- 
ried about the state of tne world ; 
most specifically about "Man's 
power to make the biosphere |a 
term borrowed from Teilhard 
de Chardin) uninhabitable for all 
forms of life, including mankind 
itself". But the book la not really 
about how mankind got into this 
mess, except in the broadest sense 
in which any account of the past 
may throw some light on thu 
present, und In the narrower sense 
that Toynbee makes occasional brief 
remarks ubaut what has' happened 
to technology since the Lower 
Palaeolithic Age. Nor is it much 
about how we might € get out of 
the mess — how Man might learn to 
“ redeem ” Mother Earth instead of 
M murdering " her— apart from the 
author's evident approval of world 
government, face-to-face Instltu- 
‘ tions, Mo Tan's doctrine of universal 
love and the Cultural Revolution, 
designed “ to avoid e recurrence of 
the estrangement of the civil ser- 
vice from the peasantry tihat was 
'China's sorrow’ ever since the 
« reign of the Emperor Han Wu-ti ", 
But it is as a Contribution to our 
understanding nf world history that 
the book must be read and Judged — 
and as such it worries me. 


The trouble is not so much Toyn- 
bee's idiosyncratic way of looking 
at human history. The rather fre- 
quent expression of personal pre- 
ferences, or prejudices, as in Ber- 
trand Russell's History of- Western 
Philosophy, can help to sustain the 
reader's weary spirit as he jog6 on 
from centurv to century. A major 
weakness ot Mankind and Mother 
Earth is that much of it is dread- 
fully dull. I have never been much 
fascinated, perhaps mistakenly, by 
the history of Rome In the fourth 
century uc; nor I think was Toyn- 
bee, or how could lie have written 
so dismal a sentence as— 

From 386 to 35G » C( while the two 
Dionysli successively held Syru- 
• cuse a series of further Gallic 
raids on Roman territory, 
launched by the Dionysli from a 
base in Apulia, prevented. Rome 
from constraining the Latins to 
reassociate themselves with her, 

• ■ and a Gallic raid, accompanied by 
a fresh break-away. on the part of 
the Latins, occurred In 346 bc, 

• the year. after Dionysius Il’s tem- 
porary reestablishment at Syra- 
- cuse. 

There are many such. The effort 
to pack the text with the largest 
possible quantity of mainly political 
and military events raises insoluble 
probloms. The book comes alive 
when Toynbee pauses for a moment 
and writes about something that 
really interests him— and us : the 
common characteristics of the five 
roughly contemporary sixih-cen- 
tury-ac . " seers**: — ZarathustrS, 
"Deutero-Isalah”, ' the _ Buddha, 
Pythagoras and . .Confucius ; i lan-. 
guages, scripts, translations ' 'and 
their Influence on the dissemination 
of ideas ; thei ’ architecture of 
Angkor Wat, Sravana Belgola and 
Borpbudur ; the resemblances be- 
tween Lutheranism and M the 
Mahay anian Buddhist belief In the 
possibility of salvation by faith in 
the power of.- thei ; bodhisattva 
AmUabha to ' bring bis devotees, 
after their death, to hie ‘Pure 
Lind-' paradise”. Note that Tovn* 
be* agreed that religion Bind “ poli- 
tics and war “ were the two aspects 
human experience ‘'that ..had 
absorbed him most and that, since 
he hated war. this involved a; cer- 
tain 1 contradiction. Writing of 
seventh to thirteenth-tentury 
Indian history,, he permits ' Itimscff 
the throwaway remark that “the 
history of Warfare and politics at 
most times and places . . . reads 
hke .a tale: told by An idiot ”. . Per- 
haps this tacCourits for some of the 
dreariness. ’ ' . . ; .. ;! f fc . 

•My main worry llee deeper, Toyn- 
peo has vtold us more' man most 
Historians about' his presuppositions 
fJd-.n6W.-ihe came- by theuL. about 
hw gaps, “ dim spots^Tahi 


comings. One rc.sjiccts the way in 
which lie broke mu of Ills original 
Hellenic prison-housd — though still 
finding it easier tu express his per- 
sonal feelings in Greek — and moved 
forward in lime to Byzantium and 
Islam, backwards to Sumer and 
Akkad and dynastic Egypt, sideways 
in space to India, China and 
Eastern Asiu, sideways in the 
other direction to pre-Colum- 
binn Meso and Andean Amcricu, 
and outwards to the " pastoral 
nomads of the Eurasian steppe”, 
thus accumulating his well-known 
collection of specimen civilizations, 
which veappeur In a condensed, 
modified, chronologically organized 
form in this book. 

I have much sympathy with his 
general dislike of Eurocentric, par- 
ticularly Anglocentric, history — 
sometimes' provocatively expressed, 
as when, in reply to Sir Ernest 
Barker's complaint that, measured 
with a tape-measure. “England” 
occupied only one-sixtli of the space 
tuken by “ Egypt " in the Index to 
volumes 7 to 10 of his Study of 
History, he said that " to give one- 
sixth as much space to England as 
to Egypt is fantastic — Nothing but 
my being an Englishman can 
account for my having gone to that 
length . . . because the proper pro- 
portion would bc, not one-sixth, but 
something nearer to one- 
sixtlcth . . And I see sense in 

his rejection of the cult of 
modernity, his belief that remoter 
periods of history can be as inter- 
esting and important for us as the 
more recent — “There Is no reoson 
to suppose that a Coan geographer 
of the fifth century bc is not just 
as worth studying and quotiag coday 
as, say, a living French one ” : a 
view reflected in the fact that of his 
eighty-two chapters only two are 
directly concerned with the last 
couple of centuries, and they are 
certainly the Worst. 

The trouble begins with the 
Oikoumend, a crucial but not ah 


together dew concept which runs 
through the whole narrative. Wliot 
is this Oikouiucne, apart from being 
veiy Greek? “Its literal meaning 
is ‘The Inhabited (Part of the 
World) ' — #| olKougtvq yfj — but ill prac- 
tice the Greek inventors and 
users of the term restricted its 
application to the fraction of tbo 
inhabited pari of the World that was 
occupied by so-called ‘ civilized 1 
societies.” So wu are back with 
Toynbee's selected civilizations 
again: true, a more catholic selec- 
tion than many have made in tho 
past, a second as well as a first 
eleven, including Meso- Americans, 
Amleaus, steppe nomads and others 
who doubtfully pass the literacy 
test. 

But the peoples of sub-Saharan 
Africa, blameless Ethiopians apart, 
seem none of them to oikein In the 
Oikoumen£, not even admitted as 
" satellite ” civilizations, excluded 
as sternly as Hegel excluded them. 
And this is filly, not only because 
the histories or sub-Saharan Afri- 
can civilizations arc intrinsically 
Interesting and havo been the sub- 
ject of serious investigation by 
Arab authors (whose work Toynbee 
cares about) since tbo eighth cen- 
tury, by their own African his- 
torians since at least the sixteenth 
century and by the new schools of 
Euro-African historians for the past 
twenty-five years, but also because 
much of the history of Toynbee's 
OlkoumenO is tin Intelligible when 
cut off from the history of the 
African region. Without it, bow can 
one begin to understand Carthage, 
the Almoravids. medieval. Euro- 
pean gold supply, the voyages of 
Cheng- Ho, Moroccan expansion 
under ol-Mansur al-Dhahabi and 
much else ? Almost the only state- 
ment that Toynbee makes about 
sub-Saharan African history in the 
pre-colonial period is 9uch rubbish 
that one wonders liow it can have 
slipped through; 

In the tropical forests of West 


Africa, before these were opened 
up by invader> from outside the 
region, there used to be numer- 
ous languages, apparently unre- 
lated tn each other, in cin.se juxta- 
position. The range of cnch of 
these languages was minute. The 
inhabitants of two villages that 
were separated from each other 
by only a few miles of forest 
might be unable to communicate 
with each other by word of 
mouth. Their lingua franca was 
dumo-shnw. The vocal languages 
that arc now widely current in 
West Africa have come in from 
outside. ... , 

A mist of ancient errors. The 
forest was not “opened up by in- 
vaders from outside the region". 
If we follow Greenberg, there are 
three main language families in 
West Africa of which one, Niger- 
Congo, is' the most important and 
widespread. Though there has been 
some linguistic fragmentation, 
here as elsewhere in, the world, the 
major language groups count their 
members in millions'. Travellers' 
tales about dumb-show communi- 
cation have been shown to be largely 
legend. All, or almost nil, We£t 
African Innguugcs — ninjor and' 
minor — have developed within the 
region. 

The whole notion of “civiliza- 
tions " as the building-blocks nf his- 
tory Is worrying too. Rejecting at 
the outset the thesis on which he 
— like most of us — was nurtured, 
that “Western civilization was civi- 
lization ... its rise and Its world- 
wide dominance were the inevitable 
and well-deserved rewards of. its 
merits”, Toynbee none the less 
clings to the idea that the rise 
and fall of civilizations Is what his- 
tory is all about. They become 
reiried, or personalized, as wlidn In 
the year 600 bc we ace told -that 
both “the Pharaonic Egyptian civi- 
lization and tho Sumer-Akkadian 
civilization . . . were already feel- 
ing intimations of mortality”. Soci- 
eties get marks for being so far 


up or down nu the scale uf civiliiu- 
Liun, In thu secund half of ihu 
ninth century An the Khuzar.s, "at 
the western end of the Eurasian 
steppe” (who embraced Judaism 
and rejected the ByzaiHiiie-Cluisiiuii 
mission of Coiisruniiiiu-Cyril), "lind 
created the most civilized empire 
that this region had seen since tho 
collapse of the Skyth Empire there 
in the third century lie”. Peasants, 
who it seems are not civilized, but 
h,ivo been " for the past 5,000 years 
. . . saddled with the burden of 
having to support a superstructure 
of civilization", are oddly described 
as "living liu 1973] In village com- 
munities of the Neolithic Age style ” 
(most of the peasants 1 know 
moved into the Iron Age many cen- 
turies ago). 

Peasant revolutions, slave risings, 
in Ptolemaic Bgypr, under Sparta- 
cus, the Kharljites and Mazdakftes, 
the Bogomils, Cathars, Anabaptists, 
the Chineso peasant insurrections 
from die Red Eyebrows to Taiping, 
are occasionally mentioned, .but 
their social roots, ideas, objectives, 
organization, impact on history, are 
almost never discussed. One of tlie 
most humane and intelligent of the 
last generation of scholar-gentry, 
Toynbeo cared about the fate of the 
common people, but he seldom 
asked questions about them. Ab- 
sorbed in his dialectic of civiliza- 
tions, he forgot, or porhaps nei/er 
sufficiently considered, Mark's Use- 


ful maxim (rhough having a “high 
respect for Marx and Engels’s In- 
tellectual powers", he confessed to 
being “Ill-read in them") In The 


Holy Family. 

History does nothing ; it possesses 
no immense wealth ; it wages no 
battles. It is man, real living man 
who does all that, who possesses 
and fights. “History" is not, as 
it were, a person apart, using man 
as a means to achieve Its own 
aims ; history is notliiug but tho 
activity of man pursuing -hie 


The Aristotelian in action 


By C. B. Schmitt 


JOHN MONFASANI : 

George of Trebtamd 
A Biography and a Study of his 


Rhetoric and Logic 
414pp. Leiden: Brill. 80fl. 


George of Trobizond was one of the 
Greek 6migr6s who came to Italy in 
the Nfteenth century to play a cen- 
tral rolo during the formative years 
of the Italian Renaissance. He 
arrived In Italy In 1416 aged twenty- 
one, at the behest of Francesco Bar- 
bara and with the support of the 
great humanist educator Guarino 
Veronese. By the time he died 
in' about 1473 his path had crossed 
that of most of the major humanists 
of his time and he had made his 
mark as a translator, polemicist and 
textbook writer. Until now he has 
not got the attention he deserves, 
perhaps largely because he does not 
fit into the conventional pattern 
which the historiographical tradi- 
tioni initiated by Burckhardt, ha9 
generally claimed to find, In .the 
Italian Renaissance. • . . * fc* 

First, though ene of the mQst pro- 
minent humanists of the time and 
a man vitally interested in political 
affairs, he cannot be called a “ civic 
humanist”. Second, rather than 
being a Platoniat — as In the popular 
. mind, humanist* of the period are’ 
nearly always considered to be — he 
was 1 a violently anti-Platonic cham- 
pion of the Aristotelian^ direction of 
. thought, Third, h q doas' not' fall in- 
to tfm- company of the humanists 
who emphasized the intimate link 
between eloquence and wisdom, 
Moreover. TrebizOnd conjoined, a . 
'• variety Of interests which according 
.to most ’ textbook accounts were 
, quite incompatible* For example, 
nis Arlstoteilahlsm, nourished -In 
part by Dominican Tbomi?m.' did - 
not prevent hjm frbm attempting td 
prophesy future, evifflts: .Though 
somewhat - unconventional,* he -..wap 
still at' the- centre .'of (the, Quattro- 
: cento. ■; action : translator . ‘ for 

, Nictjolfs 1 Vi i literary; ; opponent - of 
; Ressaribn and Pielhoh, afid teacher 
> of Haul, H, among many other act|>: 

,. ivities- which took Kim frbm ode eqd 
of the'pbhinsula to the'bther,' .« ■’ ' 


John Monfasani is the first to 
undertake a comprehensive study of . 
Trebizond us a whole. Not content 
to study only the rhetoric ag it 
relates to the fifteenth-century 
emergence of humanist interest in 
the subject, or the scattered lines 
there containing obiter dicta about 
the visual arts, he has assembled qn 
Impressive array of documentation 
qn the whole range of the Cretan's 
activities. Indeed, he has tapped 
the very extensive manuscript 
materials now dispersed from 
Chicago to Prague. This study shows 
Just how much manuscript evidence, 
even for a major Reualssance figure,, 
has not yet been exploited. Tho 
author is to bc commended for his 
assiduity, the extent of which should 
become even more apparent in the 
future volume he promises, which 
Is to contain many unpublished 
documents and treatises from the 
pen of Trebizond. 

George of Trebizond ' Is prob- 
ably best seep, as one of 
rhe staunchest defenders of 
Aristotle in Quattrocento Italy. 
From being at least sympa- 
thetic to Plato during his youth, he 
pfaw to become the most outspokeif 
enemy of the contemporary revival 
of 'Platonism.; v*; ; ■ T 

Only Offer he -came -.to Italy did 
he begin to study Aristotelian ism, 
both In its original Greek .garb and 
in the -Latin version, especially the 
direction of interpretation cham- 


pioned by the Dominican Tho mists. 
As Dr 1 Monfasani points out, George 
developed a great admiration for 
both Albert the , Great and Thomas 


Aquinas and, what is more, when 
he lived .at Rome and Naples he 
chose places Of residence near to 
tho great: Dominican houses of -the 
two cities. George's exaggerated 
Aristotelianlsm Is best seen in his 
Conipqrdtio phllosdphorum . Afitr 
i iotelts \et .Platohis, .written la . the 


spiring to undermine the sound 
Chris nan theology of his time. 
George's work- is only -one in the 
long Plata-Arlstotle controversy 
which once again came to the fore 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. His defence of Aristotle, 
however, occurs in a somewhat 
unexpected complex of ideas and 
motives. 

According to a dominant interpre- 
tation of the Renaissance, it was' 
the Aristotelians who were conser- 
vative, -short on new ideas, and 
nearly impervious to the novelties 
which the Renaissance had brought. 
Humanism went hand in hand with 
Platonism to create the ambient 
from which tho modern world could 
grow. Platonism could.be profitably 
linked -with a variety of speculative 
tendencies such as Hermetlcism, 
mysticism, prophecy, and alchemical 
and astrological speculation to pro- 
vide a proper culture for the flower- 
ing or new scientific, religious; 
.philosophical, -literary, and artistic 
tendencies which came to form- the 
civilization which replaced tho 
medieval. one. All of this did happen 
within Renaissance Platonism. wh.at 
is hot so well known; however, is 
that some V opening towards new 
horizons also, occurred among the 
-jnuaivo ’ npmher or Aristotelians 
writing '.and. thinking Routing the • 
Renaissance- 

George of Trebizond ' otters a 
beautiful example of the unexpected 
turns which Aristotelians ,could take, 
and we are indebted to DrMonfa- 
sanL for showing this aspect to us 
with clarity for . the first time. In 
• several Greek treatises written 
immediately afte* the crucial day 
when Constantinople fell to the 
:Tdrks in 1453, George's ' prophetic 
vision received its fullest: exposi- 
tion, r. . • : 


through a .complicated series of 
events, would become emperor- of 
the Latin West! Strangs for an 
Aristotelian? Yes, perhaps, but itoc 
so strange as It might have appeared 
a few years ago before viie revalu- 
ation of Renaissance Aristotelianlsm 
had -begun. 

This nrophotlc streak, however, 
remained in the background nnd,Jt 
was for Ids translations of Ptolemy, 
Aristotle, and Eusebius (ns defec- 
tive as they might be), as well da 
far his textbooks on rhetoric and 
dialectic, that George Was to bo' 
known in tho next centuries. He - 
was the first to publish, a humanist, 
rhetoric and he not only incorpo- 
rated into his very successful text- 
book well-known materials from 


1450s as «- direct , pdlemld against 
Georgias- Gemistps PlofMn, the 
champion of the revived Platonism, 
which reached . its full 'flowering a 
short , while later in Flclno's 
academy sponsored by ■* the Medici. 
George's, attack on Platonism "-was-, 
on:, many ■ different - levels, -C-Tta 
Pla tonXsts were 1 accused of j ■ 'inter 
ffltdi promulgating ,bad philosophy. 


probably <mo5t important of alb con- 


way nuivu uc vr aujo iu uut 

becomes an interesting lipk between 
the prophetic Vision Of JoacWna of 
Flora of . the. fourteenth-century 
Fraticelli. : and . that . - of Girolamo 
; Savonarola; as.hqs recently been con- 
■Viijddfely'. expounded by Donald 
-'tyeins tola. -George, like Savonarola, 

• 'Had links' with : Dominican spiritu- 
4 ality as - well as. with Thomlstn. Hid 
vision, enepntpassed a world' in 
-'which- the S Cohqudror df 1 . Coral atilt-, 
nop] e, Emir : Mehmed Ii; .wOuld'ba 
'converted r« Cbrl*tiaaity an <j .tbanj. 


Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian, but 
he was also responsible for intro-* 
ducing to the West the late Greek 
rhetorical- tradition, especially that - 
summarized in Hermogenes's worka< 

This, new material rapidly spread 
and became assimilated, until by .the 
time of the -great handbooks of the 
sixteenth century it 'was port .and . 
parcel of rhetorical instruction, 
through Europe. ' Even in. bis 
approach to/ rhetoric, however,, . 
Trebizond : does <> not fall ; irito the. 

- pattern of many Renaissance human- 
ists. . Unlike Leonardo. Brunl or. 
Petrus Ramus, he did not emphasize' 
the link between- rhetoric and philoJ 
sopliy, but rather the union of eloJ 
i quence and political acumen. Fan 
-him, rhetoric .end philosophy 
formed two different modes of Intel- ; 
factual formation. . Only in rare 
cases, eg, Arigtotle or Cicero, were . 
the lwd joined In a single individual^ 

Dr Monfasani's book repays care- 
' ful reading : npt only bdcaiUe-of the'. • 
'amount of new material he • has. : 
brought to light, but because of hie 
astute analysis -of- -that material... 

: Though TrebJkond has. for a . Jong , 
time been recognized as JmpOrwnB 
in Renaissance culture, only hero 
1 does he first get his due. .Betides 1 . 
the light It.sheds on one figure, this 
study is also Important for. tho- way ;> -. 


of ; RenalssaiJct iqtelTectiial Jtfe i.aroi. • 
jn need -of revision;:- Thei'e dan bo; 
no doubt tiidC thlS wprk of squhd' 

’■ scholarship epd ‘mature; judgment- is 

one- bjf the njost impbrttal W v, - 
!;: til* ■ studies’ \on, ihg ’ Hdlikn : 

nance ,iio:appeit-Ih. ips.pasf , 
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TLS Commentary 



Cud lipp reinn ilia more uwaro nnd 
livelier than nnyonc jn Fleet Hi rrui 
If Wren* Wyatt, Sunday Times 

’KnonwiuHly readable, Paul Johnson, 

Oharreer 

'A very Riiod hnuk wlifoh will h*> 
inviilunblo to nuyonn intorpntarl hi 
politics, in I ho prtws, or in Ijoth." 

Alan Walking, T.L.S, 

‘Pi nhnhly the best hook nh.mf FJ,.efc 
R'Wt over writ tun,’ Robert Edwards, 
Sunday Minn? Illustrated £5.95 
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GEORGE 
W. BALL 


Diplomacy for a 
Crowded World 

An American 
Foreign Policy 


This important new hook by the 
former Under Secretary of Sta te to 
Preiiidouta Kennedy nnd Johnson is n 
antique of American foreign policy 
during the Nixon nnd Ford 
administrations. Mr Ball vonpin-nisog 
America’s position in tho world. todny 
In the light of the policies mid ’ 
techniques of Henry Kissinger nnd 
bmps some alternative courses for [he 
fiiture. 

'A positive foreign p 0 1 icy for Carter,* 
Ifrfm, The Times £(5.00 

MARGARET 

kormitzer 

Adoption 


Completely revised 
and enlarged 
fifth edition. 

Tho fifth edition is folly revised nnd 
[enlarged In the light of the now - 
Children Act 1975, which has 
profoundly modified adoptibn law, 
and it takes Aill account of changed 
nodal values. and social work 
attitudes. (Putnam) 

(hardback) £3.50 (paperback) 


But What 
About the ’ 
Children? 

A Working Parents* 
Guide to Child Gtffrf 


JjdditK Haim ; 

i'oiiayhqif of al I Britain's Working 
wbrafln are mothers, compared to otily 
ten per cant forty yours ago. At a. 
time when mhiiy Wotkinjrparentd are 
conftwed nboutwhat hibthodspfphlld 
care may suit their cfiili]#en fcestj 
Jwrff ifl a practical guide that 
examirwsall the options open to ; • ■ 

them.r'jyAo .* / 


Vercmgitonx and All That 


The French pubJi.sIiers Lmou&sc 
appear to he proud of rheir initiative 
m Id Lincli i ng th eir Hisioirc de 
France e n hinnies dessinies, a car- 
toon-strip history of France In 
monthly pans. Starting with Ver- 
cingetorixand Roman Gaul, in nine 
months* time the scries will have 
reached Jo»n of Arc, in twelve 
months it will be dealing with Louis 
XIII and RiclteDeu. Aimed at child- 
ren between tile ages of eight and 
fifteen, of whom a public opinion 
poll records that 86 per cent are 
readers of strip cartoons, but amons 
idiom only 25 per cent have any 
enthusiasm for history; (t is claimed 
that this method trill be a break 
through in history teaching. Every 
care is being taken to ensure that 
the scenes and “accessories" are 
accurate, and each number will be 
accompanied by a pedagogical leaf 
let. Two pronouncements are parti- 
cularly Interesting : first, that it is 
necessary to rid the study of the 
past of its nineteen th-century vision 
and to endow It with the achieve- 
ments of con temporal? historical 
science ; and secondly, that Larousse 
nope to attract not only people who 
"! history (adults as 
well as children) to the aeries, but 
also those who are simply amateurs 
ot the cartoon, and the comic strip. 

The possibilities of conveying in- 
form a non by means of cartoon-strip 
drawings are said to be endless. Tho 
french Communist Party, always 
W th . ^cultural educe- 
H UP of ,r j membership, used Lo treat 
the readers of Vlfumaniti to n 
cartoon version of Ivcmhoe, an d 
tlu.re Is no doubt that literature in 
Ir ^vuS 1 costume is a natural for 
a J c ^ u ,. nrllst ® l, d an easy option 
for -an editor who does not dare 
a ® erio,Jz a*i version of 
Scott s text. But can the comic-strip 
Larousse be considered a serious 
venture In the teaching of history i 
to young people, a Way of conveying 


Fifty years on . 

In the TLS of November 18, 1926, 
Sir Valentine 'Chirdl. the former 

of The 1 r q?£ l the Fo ? eisn . Oepartment 
h£.Z im§Sl r f. mt Ji ed « selection 
y hooke on the East: “'neither 
ill Turkey nor< i : ■ Egypt nor 
m India-, he said, the 

revolt against Western ascend- 
trncy, which is note overt or 
"Kent amongst almost all Oriental 
Peoples, produced such anarchy and 
chaos as m China ", Among the 
&ooks wo* J. A. Spender’s The 
Changing East; 

Mr Spender is. still - a sturdy 
Liberal of the old school ;.and he 

RHrlniia.hnH 


to them some iimiuii of how modern 
historians view the past? One iius 
visions of ail English history series 
!*l which Henry VIII’s secretary, 
1 nomas Cromwell, is observed by 
a courtier (possibly resembling Pro- 
fessor Elton) and a bubble emerging 
from bis hoad says “ the most re- 
markable revolutionary in English 
history ; or an early nineteenth- 
century handloom weaver (possibly 
resembling E. P. Thompson) re- 
marks : " It is an over-simplification 
to ascribe our debasement to the 
power-loom." 

But the French series is more 
simple and more direct. The cap- 
tious (invite us to enter info tlie 
simple and peaceful life of the 
Gallic village while the drawings 
show us the inhabitants at work 
(making barrels), at play (eating), 
and considering the hereafter 
(Druids). It is true that we are told 
Df 5°» tr , 0ve rsies as to whether Gauls 
and Celts were one and the same, 
but wav and conquest dominate the 
scene. We are shown a baby, In 
tact rather advanced in years given 
the occasion, and his parents an- ' 
nouuce that they will call him Caius 
Julius. We are also shown a flaxen- ■ 

«Slh 8 tQ Ashing 

with his friends because he Is still 
weeping for the death of his father. 
This is Vercingetorix. Then the 
&i Q 0 W . s “ me whoc bull-necked 
Caesar tolls his sultrydookina 
daughter that he will velum to 
Rome only when he has won his 
hmrols in Gaul. After this it is 
JjJSjj “ft? 1 ’ battle with muscular 
soldiers (the Romans often seem to 
n handsome prnfHo turned to- 
tlhe gwjst). nubile women and 
captions which are so dramatic that 
they can only bo expressed in capL 
Vv®. (it tho heaviest tvna 

1 aSquer^a-- 

sional low-key moment, as when 
Caesar, hand to chin, watched by 



tlteir apprenticeship to Parliamen- 
laiy institutions,. The picture he 
'?h« W r S fr om x P°5'50nal observation of 
-™ n e iT at,onnl Assembly is by 

no iheans discouraging, though he 
is not blind to the uidfan majority’s 
frequent lack of judgment and hi- 
capacity to Ipok before leaping. Nor 
does lie. refuse his meed of praise 
JP l bo abihty with which many, of 
he British officials have adapted 
themselves to a new regime which 

the ! n into close touch 
with Indian opinion but also re- 

i the P t ^ hitherto 
jjJ,b ,s ^ountry. As .ad- 

iO' 


two hclmeied snldiurs, ref lee is “Ce 
Vercingfitorix m'lntrlguo Ilm tliu 

SSS?!* 1 . P on ««ion and conflict 
(though always bloodless). 

■ n , ™ s , \ l b° weakness of tho 
S f b°wover wcll-imomioncd 
fkf ?? efu1. The Romans could bo 
Enri« , ! a P? nese I 11 t,,e lust war. Pic- 
Ati t0vy u ias ■■ 8nm onoss about 
M" d f ' ms ? bout i went loth-ceniurv 
enl l r ry 100 °^, e . n consist of shots of 
soldiere marching i„ the rain or 

sffin ? r lt mer? i n l; from a tub e 
n/uiil ' s 85 lf partlcularily 

of hjstoiw can only be conveyed In 
words, whether spoken or printed 
Bu amateurs of. tho cartoon " rip 
will be entertained, as well os 

oleasfifl hv t-h* ° s 


A press of 
Sisters 

The Sum brook Abbey Presg 

1 « firsr ' lin e »f type— a «oS 

non of its future 

hundred years ago this h 
on equlpmmu costing a ^ 
£32 8s. Though they rete 

traded in the old Colw 
mncliinc, this makes then t 
oldest surviving little pres in- 
r country, mid this is comment!, 
in nn exhibition at the Vi® 
and Albert Museum (until Frire 
13) which lovingly illustrates i 
Benedictine Sisters’ laboriom m 
and the help and advice they b 
received from many 

Sfiijtsl 

quarters, notably Emery 1% 
Robert Gibbings, Sir Srf» 

Cockerell, and above aU the Dud 
typographer Jan Van ban 
who created the C aaoBaaq 
Batnvda type for them in 1& 

This handsome, if rift) 

precious face, rich in sw«h hw 
and ligatures, joined the Spears 
and the firm and elegant Roaab 
of their earlier produciiotn. Aiu 
these the exhibition includes a IQ 
printing (“7th edition: 600 capEa 
for Ileal’s ”) of Max Eiuma'i 
Desiderata, that uplifting plea At 
now appears everywhere attrflxuti 
to a seven teenm-century Bosto 
loiubstono, There Is also a 
elaborate Rituale of 1893 q b 
edit ion limited to twenty-six caper, 
richly textured Silurian pp 
from John Mason’s tweh&by# 
press {'* my shirt tore so I jwW 
that too *') : and the proof Ag 
of Sassoon’s Path to Pmcs J® 
tho irnct's comments (“w »a 
Fulbertus may liave told yw. « 
had a key significance la ^ 
progress of my submlssiM* 

Sumo e.vhibiis, however, «* 
relevant only by virtue of som«M 
niugisicrJal capiions: 11 there is » 
lesson to lie learned from stud? ■ 
tho Aslicndene. i’ress produccaB, 
but n danger In fullowing theaw 
closely. In particular ibis w™ 
Subinco type would prove an 
cruiic muster.” One picasurru 
a siwof history of tho press, 
niuro misprints mid misinfomn^ 
per square Inch than would 

posslblo, which describes ,W 
roitiine: “any devlatloa 

E erfection was ruthlessly correa* 1 
y fasting, disciplines, and udM 
up M . The caption pointf out u" 
It “breathes the spirit of.bnbWtnl 
Joy which is a natural !»«.■' 
cloister life,, to the illogical wjJJ 
of so many outsiders”. 
a mice cosy, there is nothing w** 
about the slieer effort tb« J 
been freely and 
expended, In the spirit 


pleased hw t-hl ,, we “ 08 press's founder. Father snepnp* 1 

pp^dUcdon, ’and 1 they" will US f A 1= simple cendlHo^^ 
care about its shortcom m e soi ?« ? n doiC °n b - s<f ^«X 
form of teaching hbto?J? 5 a “94 0n Wt .pour Bieu, 


expenaea, in me spirit 
press's founder. Father 
■'A la -simple condition 

Ie soin, qu’on doir observer t» . 

co qu’on fait pour Bien, ~ 
parfaitement." .: - 


A QUIET LIFE Beryl, Balnbrftfge- 
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The victor of Burma 

By Brian Montgomery 


ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARIES 
A Tentative Typology 


RONALD LG WIN s 
slim, the Standard Benrcr 
350pp. Leo Cooper. E7.50. 


“ The spirit of the 
14th Army"— from 
the book reviewed . 
here. 


14th Army to total victory over ilie 
Japanese : 

From the chaos at ShwcgyLn 
■Bur corps managed to rescue 30 


YAKOV MALKIEL 


Etymological knowledge of hundreds 
of lha world’s languages Is env 


jeeps and 50 trucks (28 guns of b f ddad i »" Ihousanda of dictionaries 
various type also reached India). purpose and morll. Thla 


It is over thirty years since the 
end of the Second World War. 
Looking back at those six years _ of 
battles and campaigns, in which 
British and Commonwealth armies 
were heavily engaged, it will not 


be surprising if future historians 
name tnree men as the outstanding 


field commanders: Field Marshals 
Alexander, Montgomery and Slim. 
They trill be numbered with the 
men who made victory, because, at 
the end, the land battles they 
fought -and won were decisive, 
resulting in total surrender of their 
opponents’ armies. Of course Auch- 
iuleck, WavelL and others also won 
great victories but their results 
were not decisive.. All these famous 


iilil 


For the majority, therefore, the 
final stage of their 1,000 mile 


book otters researchers a systematic 
evaluation ol the In lor mail on avail- 


adventure had still to be covered * n man y of Ihose dictionadea 




fei 


fT jfys\ 


en font, ... By the time Emphal 
was reached 17th Division hnd 
hundreds of men going sick onch 
day with malaria and dysentery. 
Sanitation was Impossible; ihu 
smell of death and excrement 
was' everywhere. Men marched 
barefoot and clad In rags. It was 
a symbol of the strain which he 
was enduring on behalf of all his 
command that when Slim tried 
' to -grow a beard, the bristles 
emerged a pure white. The total 


and an analyals of the methods pnd 
theoretical pra-supposl lions employed 
by lexicographers. Beginning with 
the seventh-century work " Etymo- 
logise " by. Isidore ol Seville and com 
Unulng through lo (ale twentieth- cen- 
tury examples of etymological dic- 
tionaries, Professor Malklel argues 
that examination of how previous 
lexicographers organised and illus- 
trated their materiel not enfy- 
llfumlnatea earlier scholarship, but 


commanders have had their biogra- 
phers, but In Slim’s case the vital 
material— -his own personal papers 
and family records covering the 


mm 

iStiK i 


emerged a pure white. The total 
casualties, killed wounded and 


aids the preparation of fu(ure : alymo- 
loglcal dictionaries. This fctudy also 
provides a most comprehensive snna- 
tsted bibliography of sfymdlogfcaf 
dictionaries. Published October, 

El 1.25. 


whole of his varied life story — was 
nnt nvnllnhle to previous writers. 


not available to previous writers. 

Now at lust we have a complete 
biography of William Slim, by a 
distinguished author nnd military 
historian, who not only had access 
to the field marshal’s papers, but 
was also advised and assisted by 
many people with unrivalled know- 


missing, were 13,000. 

It was after the grant retreat, 
which liad ended at fniphal in 
India, that Slim, now comqmmling 
15 Corps at Ranchi, wns very 
nearly sacked by ills army com- 
mander, that extraordinary man 
tho late General Irwin. The author 
shows us now the latter appeared 
determined to ignore Slim and par- 
ticularly his knowledge of and 
experience in fighting the Japan- 
ese. When the first ill-fated Arakan 
offensive, mounted by Irwin, went 


DEFINING A 
LINGUISTIC AREA 
South Asia 

COLIN P M ABIC A' 


ledge of their subject, headed by 
Admiral of the Fleet the Earl 


very wrong, the latter merely rein- 
forced failure by increasing Gen- 
eral Lloyd's 14th Division to nine 
brigades, without calling In Slim 
and his experienced Corps HQ. As 
matters grew worse Irwin sacked 
Lloyd and then sent Sllpi to extri- 
cate the exhausted Arakan Bri- 


Mountbatten of Burma. The result 
Is a work which tells us as much 
about the human side .of Slim — ills 
character and approach to life and 
to his fellow men, including the 
influence of his happy marriage to 


tionni modesty, with its related vir- maud), and only the intervention 


the great lady who survives mm— 
as it does about Slim the profes- 
sional soldier and commander-in- 
chief. 


tues of tact and tolerance, wltich of Alanbrooke, as CIGS, saved tho 
he exercised without the lightest military career of both. Finally, tho 
loss of determination and auth- author compares tho techniques of 
nritv. Mr T.nwHn writes of hhi ,c ina- the two men and, for good men- 


ority. Mr Lewln writes of his 11 ina- the two men and, for good mea- 
bllity to set - the same high value- sure, adds Patton and Rommel to 


indes— ivhich he did -successfully. 


rhere was nn ironic sequel, as 


Although the existence of llngulello 
are ob — geographical zones where 
otherwise unrelated languages con- 
verge and have come lo exhibit .com- 
mon characteristics— has long been 
known, these phenomena have, not 
hitherto been eubjected lo either 
careful analysis or comprehensive 
description. In this book Meslca 


tion on himself as others did. . . . his equation : 


Lewin describes. Irwin, severely ■ lu «i!ee Ihe .PWjMam ol ‘territorially 


Slim’s family background was an 
unusual one for regular army 
officers of his generation who 
served in both world wars. Born in 
1891, he spent most of his, youth 
and all his school days in Birming- 
ham, where his father had a small 
but not very successful wholesale 
metal business. He wns educated 
Eirst at a Roman Catholic grammar 
sdiool and then at King Edwaikl’s 
School, where the ecliicationnl 
standard was very high. English 


His spontaneous and outgoing 
nature drew men to him and held 
them by the affection and admira- 
tion he aroused.” Surely uo other 
“ limey ” could have so impressed 


Montgomery converted die dlffl 


critical of Slim’s conduct of the 
battle, sent the latter a signal tell- 


WlUUIgUIUVi J w m % l/niuvi OVI1L LUC - 

cult into the simple and men. By | n g him he would be relieved of 


an extraordinary feat of calcu- 
lated showmanship, made his 


delineating Ihe South Aslan linguistic 
area, roughly India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Nepal and Bangladesh. He -esteb- 


liis command. Slim’s remark on IW«t morphological and synteoUc 


lated showmanship, made ms 
Army believe In tlie simplicities 
and thus overcome the dlfficul- 


readlns this signal la worth quot- 
ing : “l suppose £’m sacked. I shall 
join the Home Guard in England. I 


and thus overcome the difficul- 
ties. Rommel gave Ills Africa 


wonder if I shall find Jrwin there.” 


volunteered to serve under Slim in 
Southeast Asia. 


Korps unity by rallying it round Then chance once again inter- 
himself on the battlefield. Patton , v ened. Irwin, not Slim, was dls- 
worked by braggadocio and a missed and the former sent a clas- 
ruthless dynnniism— Old _ Blood , # f c telegram to Slim: “You’re not 
and Guts. Slim’s methods were sacked, T am.” 1 


Equally important in Slim was 
his deep, yet very simple, religious 
belief; brought up by bis fervently 


criteria lor this purpose; he sills end 
collates existing descriptive Informa- 
tion and explores the distribution ol 
certain ostensible characteristics of 
the Indian area fn languages of 
Eurasia and parts of Africa. He 
demonalretes that these linguistic 
(rails form an area pattern end that 


standard was very high. Kngiisn 
was his best subject nnd poverty 
lOt: so, 


(at the age of sixteen) his 


driven by necessity, lie became an 
elementary school teacher at a 


poor school in Birmingham. Here 
is Mr Lewln’s assessment of the 


lasting effect this experience had 
on a future field marshal: 

It was said of Slim, when he 
became Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, that he had the 
inestimable benefit of never hav- 
ing forgotten “ the smell of a 
soldier’s feet”. That ingrained 
understanding of the ordinary 


Roman Catholic mother lie never- 
theless found It impossible to 
accept the dogma of the Roman 
Church, but retained a basic Chris- 
ion faith, and found no religious 
difficulty in his marriage to 
AUeen. a Scottish Presbyterian. 
One of Ills oldest friends, a Presby- 


gentler, but no less pervasive or 
effective. The core of his success 


The clash - with Irwin, and its 


effective. The core ot ms success , *-*“»'* 

was his concern for his troops as timing, wap Important in Slim s life 
Individual human beings. Undo story, for U led to his appointment 


tho South Aslan- area can be defined 
In terms of their distribution. ■■ Tho 
methodological problems Involved In 


Bill, they came to see, was theirs as Army Commander In the same 
and they were Ills. . . . “Uncle month that: Mountbattcn arrived a* 
Monty” is inconceivable ! Uncle Supreme Commander -of AIU ed 
mu wna n mwnrnl endearment. Forces in Southeast Asia. Wo learn 


terian chaplain (Donald Mac- 
Donald), wrote to the author: 

When Slim was GOC 14tli Army, 


Ti.i-ninir tn ihe mllltarv in thia hook how very muoh Slim 

oSSf “ i ie rH owed to the powerful aid and 


methodological problems Involved In 
organising a comparative study of 
linguistic areas are -analysed end 
linguistic aharacterletlCB of ' general 
typologloal Interest end Importance 
(not simply local oddities) ere sug- 
gested. In addition, the author 


Mac- details of Slim's career, tho early 


nnr7of ''tao ‘ book ’ us" a ririd support of Mountixitten, without proposed' Hi 

Sd- very exciting ^ccoiuft dftiii ?vhoso Influence at the highest & ay P E12 .00. 


develops a theory by which’ to fix 
empirically Ihe boundaries of any 


linguistic area. Published 


When- Slim was GOC 14th Army, and- very exciting account of the p airicu a7ly with tho AmevL 

dud I was a Senior Chaplain, i experiences of a subaltern officer would nevoV have 

was frequently at his Tec HQ. On of the Teiri tori cj Army (9th Batta- j, oen given its. essential logistic 
one occasion when our mutual 1 on of the Royal WwwicksWi e) in rBS0U r C g e a including, above . allf the 

‘.wfm'the A sat .if. S »ss~ fir £&, fcLafts. £s 


friend Punch Cowan was battling 
for Melktila. with his 17 DIv Bill 


Other Rani;, his psychology, his 
hopes and fears,' which was 
worth more than divisions when 
he came to fight the Japanese, 
had roots stretching, far back to 
a crude classroom In a Birming- 
ham slum, where victory con- 
. alsted in ending the day without 
disaster. 


for Melktila, with his 17 Div Bill 
turned to me, saying: “Now, 

Donald, get your chaps to pray 


S°S£r lszPS£i STPSJ .E r‘.!.. 0, ™iSS ‘iTiuS 

to ensure _ oluu s_ transrer tq nie . r>ni<i.iiuvma(* (fAn<- ar. unA 


to pray 

flat out for this victory”. That to ensure Slim’s transfer to me - “J* frontier,' and 

phrase flat out has lived in my Indian ^tlwL wM^India out* beyond into the flat lands and 

memory— so different from tiie Caribbean with the West India tic0 fI ^ ]ds of ^ great rlver va i. 

rubric language I Regiment, which lie had in fact ■ « Irrawaddy and the .Sit- 

Mr Lewin will greatly interest requested.. In England^ recovering : — where tanka and Infantry 


ARGUMENTS FOR A 

NONr-TRANSFORMATlONAL* 

GRAMMAR 


RICHARD A HUDSON 


From tills point' the guidelines to 
Sliin’s future development, as a 
person of many and varied in- 
terests, are clearly seen; he was 
not only: the dedicated soldier he- 
became when he joined the OTC in 
1912. After two years of teaching 
he began work as a clerk at Stew- 
arts and Lloyds, and Would then 
have joined- the Asiatic Petroleum 
Company but for the outbreak of 
war in 1914 and the start of his 


Mr Lewin will greatly interest 
many of his readers by the way in 
which he has drawn frequent comp- 
arisbns between Slhn, ns a com- 
mander and leader of men. with 
my brother Field Marsha] Montgo- 


requested, in isngiano* recovering : tariff— where tanks and Infantry 
from his severe wounds In the Gal- JPj fight In close cooueration. 
Upoli battles, he had told a collea- saeXw Shm wfth ^o lessons 


me'ry. Having auoouj i„>uub»ou » i / r ^ j »r,_ uuuu, iu uu*> o >»»' »>jww 
-biography of “Monty”, Mr -Lewin did. end was cotbmisslon®d m ■' that - thq Japanese, and n 

Is clearly well qualified to do ,mis. °f! •J 1 u ” e A. . •,* ; own, ' position- .has ,bei 

though as one who - has ' served ftSLAi* 'uS£V>W$ii 1 raunde^’—«i|«l- hbw ..this 

iintl,*- h/Nfli nnd also -Idefice?) tOOk a bftllfi . WnliS Still nnlH rt TiHAnnft when the 


ICU OlUli, in n wnir- S _ ...L.,, • QC LUO rUUCUl JU LIS lutuu, iuohwh -’O — 

leader of men. with ' *11 ranks .should believ# and. accept |ha aai 

ield Marsha] Montgo- chaps .go when they re brake, and ( j jat presence , of anemy aystomte 

•already. pubUshel a ».} ™80>ng apply to them • Bo he ^ QQpif In . oue ’s rearsUuld Imply oped nt 


Infantry For lha past deog'd*' Ihe 'dominant 
oueradon. Iransforfflallonal llwory of synlax- haa 
ie lessons producad IHf most , Intereafinfl ln- 
], insisted eights Into aynteetto properilaar At 
nd accept fiia : • aamo time another UiSory, 
f enemy systemic grammar, has bean ,?««»• 
uld Imply oped very quietly pa an alter nally# lo 
not one's lha transformational model. 


,beqn stir- ]r > th(<, 
his . doctrine outlines 


ra.-work tea. aulhor 
aughter-dependency 


military career. The author tells us 
hovy Slim soon found he was a 
natural writer and that a soldier’s 
life positively helped him to 


though as one who .. has - serveq. jug- : rounded aniL now ..uns . noerrme outlines '.’.daUfllitor-aepenaency 

under both commanders, and also idence?) paid dividends when the Japanese, theory ", which 1* derived from 

written my brother’s li/e story, I . " S he * n thelr ^ /“empt to destroy * y8te ]nie grammar and offers 

believe percipient readers will not he was Lii ra 2« netS tn Wih Array and invade India, cut empirical reasons lor preferring 

entirely agree with all that the was wounded again mid sent to gjj m * s vital road link with his base n t 0 an »- ; version of Iransfor- 
author has said In this context. In and r*il head at Dimap ur. It was ma iiona1 grammar. Hudson's alrong 

discussing Slim’s religious life he aS^rnSiiJ 1 118 , then, by means of air support^ that argumente lor a non-lransformallona] 

. writes: -Nor, for that matter, did beloved 6th Gurkha RJties. •• lwo com plete Indian infantry dlyi- grammar , stress the capacity' ol 


WUHSa » DUU lUti basal, ush^x) g • . , , _ , two complete Indian infantry divi- 

he fSliml make Montgomery’s mis- ; In the preface to n is Defeat Into slons were flown in t6\ join in the 
take of suggesting that he and God . Victor p Slim wrote: A General fight to save 4 Corps. . , . _ . 

were a Private Company.” Again. . who has taken part: in a campaign ; j.:. . . ~. n 

in a reference to 'Slim’s policy of Is ibv no means best fitted to write- " Many readers of. tnjB book will 

hot 1 brinSng with, him to a new its history. Thau if It Is to bs recognize the famous' commanders 
appointment i his .oWn group, of pre- complete and unbiased, should be : and staff officers who, ;as it were, 

{erred staff officerai' Mr Lewin the wirk . of someone .less per* . march . across its pages with inoir 

qudtes Slim: “*T don’t *, he would aonally involved.” Probably' .tew. - great.. leader, from, the days -of 


ure positively r ._. r _„ .. 

exploit his literary bant, Every 
year during the 19304 stories by 
Anthony Mills (the pen-name' ha 
adopted) appeared regularly in the 
Evening Item, Daily Mail; Daily 
Sketch, and in Blackwood's and 


; fight to save 4 Corps. 


Dim Mi 4/iw.nivutfteo- 

" Chambers*- magazines. 1 Later he 
edited the United Services Institute 


by no means Best fitted to write • Many readers of thjs book J* 111 A 

history. That, if it Is to bs recognize the famous commanders aTiiS!* iKSwIa Aat" the 

aiplete and unbiased, should be and staff officers who, as U were, °* lh * ^arele^ S ' no 

. ' n e MniAnnB lam nai-. ■ iMamh flarntD t«fl nnafes with I hair Bylliax IS ITlOr* WflUrVIOi • Wljn. . W 


empirical' reasons for . preferring 
II to any' * version til Iransfor- 
ms lion el grammar. Hudson's alrong 
arguments lor a non-transformatlonal 
grammar . stress the capacity ol 
daughtor-depshdency theory to reflect 
the (acta of language atructure and 
to capture generalisations that trans- 


ferred staff offireraj Mr.-' u 
qudtes Slim ; “*T don’t*, he w 
say (thinking of Montgomery 
others), ‘ travel with :a circus v* • 
■ Such ' things apart, . there ' 
some remarkable, similarities in 


great.- leader, from, the days -of 


S i tax ie mere conoreie,-: wnn. . no 
slraot underlylngf elemenls - 1 To M 
published ehoriv. 


ciqi Hisfory, published between the 
wars. ana . Defeat Into -Victory, 
Which • rain to many editions. Few 
• great , military leaders 6f dur time 
... have had. , ■ a . ■ comparable ' writing 

■■'CHTRSl*. -'.'RMnllalu . 1 nnlv- lisa ’ 


: c^eer. * "Strangely,-' only hie . Wife 
.^een and PMJip Brett who had 
>been .vac; J school .'. with ‘> Sllid; 


-3S&T3 SS tKTKHfiaS are likely .-to. accept -it, for the Frank M^se^, ^ Briggs. . Pete 

Both as vouns men, joined the account unveils so much new mate-. Rees; with Gurichas such - as 
Royal ^Warwickshire . -Regiment, . rial- of' fascinating interest; parplcu- Scoones, Gracey, BfiuCe 8cott, and 
boto were twire wounded' the larly the reasons for the mistakes the JircQmparabie^Punch Cowan of 

First Worid^WW- *nd very dearly that w»ra made 4 ' as -weU asV the; : the a7th' ftleck Cqt) Divlslop, and 

. Serf (Montgomery’s .grave whs dug successes that: were^ gained, and the: - gwn^djhara; Qnly witii Brigadier 

aiuf Slim receded the Lasf S$cra- identities, in reach c&Se. ;of r , those . Orde Wingate, of/Chindli fame, =dld 

'-MMitsv.'.nh-' two occasions ‘in', the resnonslble. The authors desetftp-; Slim: have troubles arid the. authot 1 


Royal . Warwickshire -Regiment, 
r both were twice wounded' In the 
First World' War. end very nearly 


rial< of' fascinating interest; parjicu- Scoones, Gracey, Bruce Scott, ana 
larly the reasons for the mistakes . the! J rircQmparable^Punch Cowan of 
that were made, * as -well as the-' the ; 17th' (Black . Cqt) Dlviaion, and 


■; m,uuuv . 'TfiUi 

remained' bis life-lpng friend, knew 
OB :, this achievement" uptu the 
* 'Second. World War. began;- .it, was 
all part.aod :percel of Slim’s exeep- 


.pients 

Seconi 


nearly i 
< manner 


- World ‘ War. end very nearly .that were made, ' as -well as the thft ; 17th' (Black Cqt) DlvlBion, and 
. died' (Montgomery's grave whs dug successes that; were gained* and I thfcV maO^fifhera; Only wlth Brigadier 
- amf glim 1 received the Last S$cra- Identities, in - each case. of r , those . Orde Wingate, of/Chindli fame, =dld 
ts).’ Oh- > two occasions ‘in toe responsible. The authors ; desarip-; Slim. have trouble; arid the. autoot* 
oa' World War each' wea '.very, tion .of \hi last days-of thft retreat ; quotfes: Shm’s filial verdict on; that 

S r sacked by his ; superior com- 'from- Burma- by Slim'd corps ipro-; unlrisyal brigadier, who tried tojm* 
dr (SUm^wpe ncthaUy -tbld: he videp .the b^k-dtop for the- stags 1 poje^'deirtands jnn; 
to' l -^s; relicved . of liis com- on. which. 1 he w&sJater to lead -Ih*' ; maiide^^ ’Wirij^ale. was ■ 
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uiilruilifiil in some nf Iii< sr,ctc- 
iiicim, nnd most disloyal in the 
method Jie frequently pursued of 
iMSMitR such statements behind thy 
hacks of some comm an dvrs In 
others - ft was Slim's con vie linn 
mut Wmgalc’s "enlarged Special 
I-nrct! had been an expensive mis- 
tjiKo ; though he entirely ngreed 
tnar nn one could dispute iln_> 
courage and valour of the Chiiidiis, 
with their four VCs and command- 
ers at high distinction like Bernard 
Fergus son and Mike Calvert. 

Mr Leivin has given a graphic 
description of the fierce anti wide- 
spread fighting during ij le .six 
weeks in 1945, from mid-Feb ruarv 
in the end of March, that saw the 
beg i n n mg of the end of Japanese 
military power In Burma. In this 
tune the mighty Irrawaddy river was 
crossed by both 33 hud 4 Corps ; 
then followed the copture of both 
Mandalay and MelktJJa, and the 
encirclement and destruction of ail 
Japanese forces caught in the great 
bend of the river, ft was ar M eik- 
£, if r . s ?P°ys °* Punch Cowan's 
J7rh Division rode into baitic on 
an cr man ranks of the Indian 
cavairy, to dismount a:id resume 
their infantry role at close range 
against the Japanese bunker posi- 
tions with close support from the 
Miernian 17-pounders. Jt was at 
Mciktiln too that the Japanese 

n ii man -mine was first encoumei'cd 

a soldier crouched in a foxhole with 
bom j> between his legs, 

ove?lilm e “ nBted ® S “ tank pass * d 

\ J n , ' exciting .- account Mr 
nf ft«l C lldBS , two vignettes. First 
of Mandalay, Just before its final 
y™ Slim came across 
Ceneial Pete Rees (19th Division) 

. surrounded by a group of Ass i 
niese soldiers whom he P vigorously 

J? d V he sln *%* of Welsh niis- 
SJW hymns. He sang in Welsh 

addrJ L n Khnsi — but Hint only 

added to harmony. Than Slim Js 
shown with his predilection "for 

lnrnTkl ° n i- f00t «Eiw3 

into the front line of battle nosi- 

co Q mm an S iS.t. that i u ^ Uqlor company 
X?? iU? dep suddenly find 

the Army Commander alongside 
W*"- 1 But Slim did that to insiiiro 

m2K* sijESSE! -Comparison with 1 
^ontgomer^, who 
also liked to go^lFfohvnrdr W * 

fSf yS *? A COatr ° 1 <“ in order to see 
mucktd-up S-MSJ' j£ 
wkh u‘.M ha Sl? J d ““, inconsistent 


and discipline typical of himself, 
niadc nn protest, though lie told 
l.eesv he would hand in his papers. 
He too was given a farewell dinner 
by Iiis staff, though lachrymatory, 
not congratulatory, was tlic mood 
<>1 the occasion. 

Same days later the CIGS inter- 
vened and the tempo of events at 
once increased, for, as Mr Lewiu 
relates, ‘an angry Alanbrookc was 
as dangerous as a wounded buf- 
fain ’, and Mountbatten acted with 
speed ami ceriximv. Slim nnuiim^ 


To the Editor 


‘Reflections on 
Language’ 


grammar as the correct description 
of a language, ho is necessarily 
claiming that iho rules of the 
grammar play a causal rolo in 

Pmrrmir Hut ennn n (. lj •_ 


been very embarrassed, eventually laepreniDcr iui uus is so, tiien Senile is right 

became Commander Land Forces ideaSSfe “ 0t , give B rejCct a11 Ecological analogies 

under Mountbatten and was pro- fil ^ ,1 ?- lderatlo c n oherna- However, while using Imigunge 

nioted to Full general. That w the onJinn^n Z, 3 ? f tfe innate clearly involves intentional activity 
bare bones of the case, but ft was K l nf b T e 1 by cl,,ldr ?l? 10 vhoa A speaker seeks to convey 

not the end of the affair, for the ftj d " s d k ,° f i®"®!!®®® i" cq E Isit,0 ". : “ “■*? ol ’ articulate nn idea! 

ybeel of fortune turned again. It is ‘ fhaJnLS :r -s erJo “ sly consi- one would appreciate nn argument 

191S and the CIGS is Montgomery, that the rules of to the effect that lnuguagc repri- 

former commander of 8th Arniv ; fI^ > J ?i~J21i 8 !! t * llBva Afferent sej1 ts intentional activity in a 

Leese bad served as .a corns com. f - •■together^ from the form of speaker's nbility to 


- «a in itajy, and, in I r V- l , "" ro , vn < «'.«nures. inKon nt face vain* 

ihts same year, he is now made GOC I de,l,es ti ,0 £ there may be *his seems in he a preposterous 
Eastern Command in England. jSS! t,l ‘. S be 5° ll,es 3,1 biter- Until such an SS 

«vb?rh ln n ba ? fc J 1 recaI i t be words ill sr ,g ,± ln 0,,ly , wl, en it is shown Provided or a demonstration given 

which my brother often spoke to S2i ™erc are alternative formula- which reveals the inirosuecHvn 

n,e Leese. “As a corps coni- “°- ,s which should be considered analyses of some native 

mander Ohver was very good, very , ““Jf; ? ea ‘‘ le outlined such an ri 'is claim is, I repoat iiot 

u,., e f wgv ; , tfl y alternative in his review. taken smiously. The ph^SoloSicut 

. As a response to Chomsky’s hvnn. bogies stand; the -d,n n . 


good indeed; but you" always had 

m IP him avn.il.. ...L.. l v 


T ,,,a lovlBWl . *«Ken seriously. The physiological 

As a response to Chomsky's hypo- “®.t- 8ies atalld i the “ordinary 
fn«c«i ,at . t i ie E hild inn ately pre- KJ 1 k JI2L5 ra J?l!? ,,rian ”. is Ieft waif 


"do" 01 t0,d exact,u what be WM ."fflVterio? iiuuitioe Grauifds 

mandant , ,, IDC w ,o re . w one d, man wll0 „ In tbe ^ 


account of before the J I 
can be adequately doin-iM 
if this is shown to bo the 1 
so far, u has not beeul 
criticisms nf Chomsky SH 
»R. No one denies tha t M 
has a communicative 
it is reasonable to sudmmN 
use of the stnSuffW 
governed, Cliomsk?? Sin *• ?i 
■■■.!« do noUnS; 1 *! 
Ihoso Of the grammar 

churacieilze (or 
possible .structures j hence t 
notion of thenutonomyofL 

Clore 

Anglo-German 

History 

Sir,— -fn the course of hit iWi 

‘Vw®’ ** Lp ok M]B toSLR 
lai d (November 5), V. 

hulin remarks that .Gerran t 
toriuns |* would bo uneaTtlJ 
Harrison s recent plea for oikv 
labour history ...” , 

I am unaware of ever farf» 

mndo curl, n ..I—- » _..i . ” 


madesuch a 'nlel iSWS 
what I would have been detain 
had done it. And if I Sdtal 


mandaht ut the IDC where, on one I la t 


Jo !l n Searle's answer to 
Geoffrey K. Pullum and David W 


Ohen the leadhv ^ommu5s°t “hi I ro Ll * the man wl,p in the Li 8htfo6t (Letters, October " 221 

■ ' " con ta ,,, s t1ll . e? s er j 0U3 errors^ whic Ii 


Crent Britain) 10** lecture to’ the I ' 

students.^ and haw, before leaving rn ^J s . l!,e man who call j s i n the vitlat< : bis whole argument. 

- - - - I room ? First, It is not claimed — a: 


" wL < N d Hoini!, ', s . aid to hinr, 
•'“■'S- Wild.. 


as Scarle 


i said to hini, ,w “‘“ ‘ . . . t . 

thing. When On Searle’s account 1c Is Impos- maintains it ix^that’Vs “k 

youll be the ?'b ,a because "'the man who tall t0 Postulate the princioli 5 SS* 
to the lamn- ,s is not a possible Wr,-s„™ ture demmrf-„nT. P - I_ ip i5 of !,tr “ c - 


rite''* British “ WSS of 

whe v? ^ a,I way executive—* herring expressions does notUa that «o 7a? as fa ku^!S Vn n i? nie ' y * 

i ! S , 5v%"s■^ , 

mgM&Z 

acquired that way. ""Bunges 


L‘> fact* la that both 

men had the ability to inspire 

thfjf, « iesu ^ s were iden’ 

tical . only their methods differed. 

pveals S KJ t tiib a fh: St a Sj le d the r « trU* 

fqjir *5 tbflt erupted In May 
1945; by that time Slim was thi 
boro of. the 14th Arn^ and^lJoadJ 
widely recognized aa the victor of 
Briefly, and (nhazinglv, the 
[ : . bopponings described by Mr i,o»4In 

arntt ® L l 10 OPPOOTanCB of a dclib- 
orate attempt l»y General I ««« 

admits he blundered in handlifur 
matters, which led td " mfKndSS ' 

fe&f ^ ? thers of h's true in- 
i' V ccl, r0dd the- author’s 

• occoupt readers will • douhri^c 

. draw their Own conclusions oh an 
issue which bred so much personal 
unhappiness end embarrassment. ■ 

... 

: : ■ : ■Sy^P ' '*KfM ■ 

‘feu S? Leesq permission tfc . 

' P^posal Informally 

• ' - ( Lbv .ha 

iai« b i9 eWl t0 i 9 br,st ^® n congi-atn- 

. late him on Ws promotion to Arnw 


Army and of the Imperial Geiiernl u 

S v™™; —!!!»"" “ " re h " 1,py mm - 

iil^S 

mShf^h 11 * and at the ena of It*he ? \°h d i d . yo “ sea pictures of? J 1 ® connec^on is confused "one nt 

S i SfSK - {? r 1 tire ' aftar a J ^ hH ' 1 t*T d ? st0ru nbouc Su, [ nt Z e3tlng “PMts of langiLe f 

:sS®s?p 

llspste SS%£^ 

trnmm wrnmrnm^M 


acquired thot way. ‘ ionBUa e« 

,nrtv . ,,c into tn 
say that .speaking u language is 


none. • . • 

srtSSnS I 

Churchill, and uc rh? and 0 ( "t ha h dld 
might have expected to retire, after Johil ' 1 hear 
! 5 r i. ,ea ^j sarfice - But it was flot •. d mor ® 

■ nd i _ in : 1953. he went 'to ^ Ie “ 1 listed 

’ * ■* Tn h.inhlnl- . 




wntajcM are being „id*, 

Dl&talinei)iet4«in1l. r * W. W. Jfere 


requests 


^ d^rrn-' 1 ■ jTtrU cto^^yr^piS 

i-aa ■ sotSsSSSS 

aV . i?WS5!" f“ncrion.. Pot" 




. late him on UJs prom 
Cjimmahdar, ;jflnd to 


■ ^*** **:«** 

: hp> ; geoept. - 'irJTil • I10 rfeyer to . be extrpmni^ 


‘ ,. dimier ; l»jhf .swff.r ahd 

Meiistibt to see -Slim 
and tell him lie was to klve up 
command of his army. Sinn 
astonished; ?qd; almost' *f stvOufid "i 


extremely 
the strut* 
v subs tan- 1 
chSearle 


*'y y gg 


. 11 i ng off 

what I was doing, I doubt 

I would have done it since listaii 
uoi mg. 

- ROYDF.N HARR1S0S. 

Centre for the Study of Sonl 
History, University of Warnii 

Victor Hugo 

— Anita Brnokncr, Is In 
reviuw of Joanna Richardson’s fc 
Rrnpliy of Victor Hugo (Nbremhe 
5), speaks uf it as "the first to h 
written in English”. I believe dm 
honour lie Emms .to Mary Duclirit 
Hugo, published in 1921k 
the Makers of the Nineteenth te 
tury series, udhed by Basil WDiiK 
?. M. G. BLAKISm 
I'luxeii Hill, Springvalfl M 
King s Win thy, Winchester. 

P. G. Wodehoose 

Sir, -In your issue of October?! 
you printed a letter from ino abw 
the filu of fifty years of letters fr* 
G. Wodenousc lu his . s^W 
friend, Willium Townend. I W 
hopod thus in find out where* 
file now was, so that I could » 
tu reread the letters. Butlejtprend 
myself ho badly that two *epa® 
ivprps entail ves of an importu] 
Biltisli library, thiiddng list I 
pnxscKHori the file and wished l* 
bequeath it, telephoned me w W 
that this library might well bo jl* 
to uccopt It. In apology I can m 
say that If I find these letters it 
private hands I will pass 011 
message of the library’s interest w 
the owner. • 

•• , RICHARD USBOBNE-. 

Fenton House, Windmill Hal 
London NW3. 

Early Braille? 

Sir, — The unveiling of 
in Westminster Abbey tpf* fl 
who was for fifty-three y» r * 
man of St Dunstans. bWp»J*J 
<he observation made , 
mous sixth-centuiy Syriac enraw 
ler- In ad 5(H, ne ®* s » f»?2! 
laid an egg in the village ol Ag 
bearing a Greek inscription to W 
rffecc that the. RpM 9 .. 
vie to rid us, ilia jjMtfr'fietag 
oe though for the blind to touch.- 
.iffl twti-ii in Incerti AutW 

■ 'M iTlS ^V] 

wBm M|8yr. in. I, 

j- known evide*^ 

£ BT* ,w,he 

. D - S. WALLACE-HADR1LL 

Alden Cotiaae, Letdiniore He*»< 
Watford, Hertfordshire, 1 *;■ 

William Morris 

mSTi ° v* e JSS 


“«•**> unuuusn a. . inM 

Morgan Library in New York (MJ 
ber 15) especially mentions t** 
the catalogue is a delight. ... t, 
» 9* f ? i : d University Press w*U J! 
. pobtishlng .this catalogue . in, e 
nandswne . hard-cover edluo".,^ 
, J ani ‘ a ry 27, Its - title is -Wig 
Morns and the Art of the St# 
JJf 11 * M bas been compiled by^ 
Neednam.-Curatw Df:Pr»nted?B^J- 
. and Bindings at'- the JJbwrjti.** 
organbed ffei exhibition. 

A ( j ELIZABETH KmGHt. 
• Oxford Ugiversky Prow, 37'P 0 ^ 


; -ft 


I 


ii. 1)^1 iSi-t admitted” to ihe " closed " session A. A. V41IA1 lUt 

Ixfl rry \- Oillll of the Xwentictli Congress of the 

„ , , , CPSU at which KliruslicliL-v J_'L. j. 

Sir, — Normally, it would be pro- delivered his “secret" speech on _ , 

per to regard the aiilicomniuiiism Stnlin. Ho conveys the impression Bv DftVld Hllllt 

displayed by Henry Felling m his t ^ at Comrade Pollitt was being 

review of Jo» n Manon s Harri; slighted : why else mention it? But . 

Pollitt (September 17) as I11S own Jie neg i ccls t0 at jd that no foreign , ol . N COLVILLE • 
affair. . Regrettably, however his communists werc adinittedi f m J° IIN COLVILLE . 

Ideological bias betrays him into a xhrushchev needed to preserve, for Footprints in Time 
flagrant disregard of the historical doniestic consumption, 1 lhe fiction , fl7 F F .„ 

record— of facts bl ig and small, that the CPSU did not, in his phrase, 287 PP* ColllnS - £4 - 95 - 
With other members of the histori- ... : — r- 


A diarist in Downing Street 


With other 


... — — - r>„i i;. n i. wash it5 dirty linen in public 1 . — ■ ■■ 11 —" - Iiia» UI uinuuy iiauinLe uviau. 

cal mofessjon, I hold Mi Pel ling s Ml . p c jn ng » s careless presentation Their great usefulness is In correct- 

scholarly work in nigh rega u. ■ . C an serve no purpose other than to The autumn of 1976 is likely to } n g erroneous memories and. In pnr- 

uY er ^»M aS Q°T^i ».Snc alf p'id denigrate Comrade Pollitt — and on prove a significant date for future ticular, in contradicting subsequent 


fjSSTJLZ ^ pettiest of gro Li n d 5. 
scruple but must consider them Finally, we are 
confirmation that even among the treated to a posthumo 


students of die theory and practice falsifications. 


confirmation dial even, among the treated to a posthumous thrashing r~7 hat subject by a former 
finest scholars ideological bias in of. the hapless KPD—aitd by exten- p • Minister but also of the 

general and an all-too-easy anti- sion, of Comrade Pollitt and his own _ ecnilt i vulumo of the diaries of a 
communism In particular are taking party. Mr Pel ling associates himself cabinet Minister which purports to 
an increasingly high toll. give a waits a P nd P aU-at 

Mr Pelting claims that Harry J ai “JjJ® J® _f d SSE& times more warts than features— 

Pollitt went to the United States as cL r ? Jiff H e5 norfirm P a n^ 1 a British .administration in action 

Comintern representative in order W day to day. The -serious stu- 

to " bully " the American commu- “If JJ P P S" d ^ “JSSSJ » S „? dent would do well to add a third 

nLts into a line he himself doubted. n f tkl e Hrf Jj d d S nf whom book » Su J ohn CaWUrt Footprints 

Mr Pelting, writes The American l on B fi ® r ? ny '*} Time. Sir .Harold Wilson’s 


party was larger [than the British ] ^*^^^***1* Governance of Britain may perils 

and not so readily bullied : it split dead horse ' might seent tmobjection- be excus ^ d challenge, as an avowed 
into two factions of about equal auje 11 pomuess. textbook, but in comparison with 

strength, one Stalinist and one Regrettably, however, it continues Richard Crossmnn Sir Juhn scores 
Trotskyist.” This passage leaves the dubious practice of holding die heavily ill a number uf ways. He Is 
one gasping — and dii several counts. German communists primarily if less prolix, more accurate, more 
Since the party had expelled its not indeed wholly responsible foi' modest anti, except for those who, 
Trotskyists— all 100 of them at most the failure to develop a . united in Stella Gibbons's immortal phrase, 
_the year previous to Comrade working-class front against Hi tier, only like gossip when It is really 
Pollitt's arrival, we are entitled to One must suppose, therefore, that spiteful, very much more enter tain- 
raise our eyebrows. the SPD would have welcomed ing. He also writes better. 

Indeed, the assertion that that such a front; chat it regarded the At „ cri , icil i period j n British 
small band of harassed and woe- communists as eiTant brouters with history Sir John was very close to 
begotten Trotskyists embraced half whom they wished to be reconciled; the C( f ntre o£ power . From 1939 to 


a single aspect of ihe events they brook arranged for bricks to be 
chronicle and for ibis reason he inis Lhrowu through her diniiig-ruoiu 
decided not to publish his own, windows, letters to lie sent with 
because they contain views on per- ih rents of vitriol and angry slogans 
sons and events which in the light tn be written on the walls of 
of subsequent events he now neighbouring houses. When taxed 
believes to be unjust Wc get a by Sir John, Beaverbrook replied, 
glimpse of what we arc missing: ” I just thought it was a lot of fun.*’ 

lie {gives a few excerpts which show He is cleared, on the other hand, 
a lively and polished style and a from the accusation of having in- 
inass of plainly accurate detail, spired Churchill's unfortunate 1945 
Their great usefulness is In correct- election speech which evoked the 
g erroneous memories and, In par- idea of a Labour Party Gestapo. Sir 
cular, in contradicting subsequent John was present at its composition 
ilsifications. and retrieved part of the draft ; it 

Some examples of this negative was a11 CliurcliilL’s own work, 
due will illuminate historical con- Ismay, Bridges, ‘Brendan Bracken 
oversies nf earlier this year : are shrewdly and affectionately pre- 

Did the Prime Minister deliber- sented ; so is Undcmann, for Sir 
ately Sacrifice Coventry in Novem- John was one of those who could 
ber 19-10, so as to preserve the see the integrity and intelligence 
secret that we. had broken the behind his often unprepossessing 
official German cipher? Did lie' and eccentric external appearance, 
even know that Coventry was the One of the best .anecdotes in the 
target of the operation “Moon- book, however, tells bow he used 
tight Sonata" to which the his friend’s unpopularity ill aca- 
tiecodcd signals referred ? Wes demic circles to frighten G. M. 
Sir William Stephenson (called by Trevelyan Into accepting the mas- 


his biographer * Intrepid *) in tershlp of Trinity by hinting subtly 
close personal relationship with that If he continued to refuse, the 
Churchill and did he ect as the 


tershlp or lrimty by tunting subtly 
that If he contimiaa to refuse the 
Prime Minister would nominate 


Prime Minister’s Liaison with Lindcmami. _ Ernest Bevin is 
Roosevelt? According to my diary another of Sir John’s heroes. After 
the answer to all tiles e questions he had gone back to the Foreign 
Is "No”. Office in 1946 It occurred to him 

On the same basis, to turn to a S "ft * S$E£f "^“ESK 
more serious subject, ho Is able to 1 fwLi 

correct the story generally accepted on ®, withdrew from Cypius there 
about the proposals for riranco-Brlt- 

Ish union .n June 1940. early. with goodwill, retaining bases 


in full sovereignty. His superiors, 


Claiming to have been Inspired by much to Ills surprise, sent the 
icltus, whose influence can be minute forward to the Foreign Sec- 
alnly seen in ms lapidary and epl- retary, to whose office he was tiien 
i « atyle \ P° concerns him- summoned. Ernest Bevin dismissed 
If, hke his model, principally with the Colville proposal on the grounds 
e interplay of personalities at the that ChurclilU, who on things like 


skyists 0 themse’lves/ whose penchant be ^ngratulatod for haring rallied EMHSSfC £rt&t t wot 

foT exaggerating thclc own itnpoP fchurcK jU from 1951 to 1955 After is f iUed in Sg such a Variety of SSSJT 

tance constitutes their . sole —mat nonest old consen/attve nero sir Winston’s retirement he re- delicate touches throughout the book 
discernible contribution to Ameri- who, according to the SPD, would mained constantly close to him as that It is impossible to do it justice 

can humour, ever advanced such uphold the Constitution and put trustee, friend and the principal By any summary- His shorter 

absurd pretensions. those street-brawling Nazis in their organ i7er of the foundation of sketches stay ln the mind. Of Attlee 

Mr Pelting has apparently coil- place. One must suppose. Churchill College, Cambridge, as a ] ie says : «H a may well have been 

fused the Trotskyists with the SHU, I personally suspect that contra of British technology and a t h 0 only British Prime Minister 
whole of the left-wing Foster- when Ernst Thaelmann, like Harry national memorial to the greatest' without a touch either of vanitv or 


absurd pretensions. tiiosa slreet-orawimg Nazis in rneir organizer of the foundation of 

Mr Pelting has apparently coil- place. One must suppose. Churchill College, Cambridge, as a 

fused the Trotskyists with the Still, I personally suspect that centra of British technology and a 
whole of the left-wing Foster- when Ernst Thaelmann, like Harry national memorial to the greatest 

Cannon faction within which they Pollitt after him, appeared at tfbe of modern Prime Ministers. His ... „„ 

moved before, however, they had gates of Heaven and duly confessed account of Churchill as Prime his abilities as an administrator st °P writing all that 

declared themselves for Trotsky, his crimes and stupidities, he must Minister in war and peace is the w ] l0 slood no nonsense from great sense 9“0ut Lyprus. 


is tilled in with such a variety of concerned about the author’s 
delicate touches throughout the book appearance and ordered him to take 
that It Is impossible to do it Justice a holiday at Hove which, he said, 
by any suininaiy. His shorter had done him ami Mrs Bevin “ all 

sketches stay ln the mind. Of Aftlee Hie good in the world " : 


But if so, Mr Polling has per- have been kept waiting a long time most authentic and vivid of any or sm a31. Of Chamberlain he says : The book is arranged In auto- 

formed the miracle of claiming for before being brought to account, that have so far been published. ■« His sin was vanity, much enhanced biographical form but tliero are 

Trotskyism those who, led by The Good Lord, who contrary to sir John Colville is not only a by the hysterical adulation that large omissions. There Is nothing, 

Foster, soon emerged as Stalin’s much present opinion has never man ^th a gift for friendship, an Munich brought and Ills belief thal for Instance, about Harrow and only 

most devoted American supporters, given evidence of social-democratic observant eye, an intimate know- he had a mission, which none but' he a few sentences on Cambridge. His 

No matter. Comrade Pollitt went proclivities, was surely much too ledge of politics Hnd a pithy prose could fulfil; but h® was at he ait appointment ns a page to King 

to America to help clean up a busy reasserting Himself as a God s tyfi, ; he Is also an excellent his- an unselfish idealist,” Beaverbrook, George. V is the basis for a spp- 


Trotskyism and tittle to do with or the SPD, whoso own crimes ana of Field Marshal Gort, published In Aircraft Production Is held cap- court in zn couirnsi. is «w 

the “ Bukharin Isra ” later associated stupidities, even at this lata date, 1972, For his latest book be draws able of irresponsible, . indeed dis- story or now he was rosponsime 
with it. Wliat, then, was Comrade remain unforgivable. almost entirely on his own recollec- creditable, acts An example Is for l Introducing to uaimorai, in la-sa. 


Pollitt’s crime ? Mr Palling, al-. 
though contemptuous in tone, is 
vague in content. Was it that Com- 
rade Pollitt swallowed his reserva- 
tions about the developing line of 
the ** third period ” In the interests 
of party unity? So w^iat? What 
else should a good party man (any 


EUGENE D* GENOVttSE. 
Flat 2, 22 Park. Crescent, London 
WIN 3PD. 

Thesis Publication 


strong social and political over- 
tones, such as Pepys Grevllle, Creo- 
vey end Chips Cnannon. Being 

linmrtJJnta Honm-zJ n fi'P Artd man's 


believed that II Mrs Simpson, wnom Qnd than hy Klng cfoorgo. It 

tow irreverently catied « Curio”. is ^ that { t ended up by being, 
could be driven from the country thl . Qwn indignantly Into the fire by 
tho king, would recover from what the klnBJ ^ ut - t fi ot wns only l)o- 


nnrhn' ^ L Tnmrada qi r Your correspondent Adrian Immediate records of one man’s they supposed to be a temporary cause lie* was annoyed at having 

follftt h behave in ? a dlsreputabla wflson ^October 15) will bo glad to Impressions they may present only infatuation. Accordingly Beaver- been caught reading it by Prince. 


manner In time and pldce know that -the- British Library tend- 
(“ bully”) ? Where is the evidence ? Ing Division is already making avall- 
In the end the complaint is clear able the majority of British theses 
enough: Comrade Pollitt behaved as he suggests. The Lending Dlvi- 
Uke a disciplined commuiilsL In- sion's arrangements, which now 
deed' he did, and that inay be cover thirty-two British universities 


Among this week’s contributors 


Goorge. . ’ 

The narrative is divided into sfiart 
chapters, each dealldg' witli one , 
mam theme. His war service if 
played down, but he allows himself 


,uuiar«». JACQUES BAB ZUN'S recent POOKS. m- /fuduiie^Feuerhach 1970 " ' norrannay *fc -5 ' 

(1) Loan of a microfilm or hard elude The Use and Abuse of Art, LudWifi Feuerbac ^. , , - Ov^ord. t should baye J^rntf •• 
• copy (cost 60p plus return post- 1974. and Clio and the Doctors, 1974. , Brian Montgomery la the' author tnore about hi^eW. tmt hfs raod^y 
age cost). „ A Field-Marshal in the Family, is as impeccable as Ms prose. HU 


^rocter , And tiia t is wtia t fiS? rf the microfilm (at M.C. Bradbrook’s most rjeent book ; 

Pelllng inritei us to do op no ®.MS Is Malcolm LowtV : his art and early 

evidence ^ all. despite die «cel- 5? A? hart 5w (on p?epS- ^ e » 1974 - ; . . 

Xxn^SirSS' 1 ^° hfl 1 ' 1 ment of *“ actional photo- Anthony Burgess’® Moses. 1 Ajfar<’ .is&‘ 
a aih agdinst this very, error. in • f.iwliPAri ' .SiiKTTitheH. ■ 


Roland Olives is the- author (with 


- first cohcern is to- show' great Cvdnta 
. through the eyes of .Churchill S' and . 
the pictures. Aat stay in-. ‘the- mind , 


XXIU , agdinst this very, error. * ' 1 gjy ^5). 

Mr Pelting, in his effort to .put ^e also have all University Micro- 
Coihrade PoIUtt down to size, writes films dissertations fronk 1970, and 


iuRQsss’s Moses At *° re > of AMca.SInce ?800 t ™ naked oi 

a." ■ * 1967, ' :■ ■ A'-:" tho floor of 'bltf; bedroom to soothe : 

JUSl DEen p Ol n . 1 , d,-. M,. VoTpnn lvu nn nir. 


rattve haS just been published. ' j- 

• „ ■ i- ' Rebecca Posner is a Reader In 

L. M. Cull® Is a Lecturer in His- Language at the University of York. 


Hie cat Nelson, frightened by an air- 
raid .(and this was the occasion 


Ot the successes of the Red Army.” obtainable from Uni varriw Micro- C. dotwell is ^ rrorasaor^ot^ niej,. 
What Red Argiy Js Mr Petiing refer* . S filnis . Ltd' at a cost of £11.50 for tory of ..Art. at,' the. University-, of 
ring to? I am not aware that; Chali;- a soft-bound '-xerogtephic- copy, or Manchester. . . .. 


vvimara a. uoieei or atcr* question or ms retiremenr, sac on 
tecturd in America i A Battle of the sofa and watched, losing the 


Styles. 


— o w » * Din UUL unqio biinif a suU'uuuuu 'awidjipvimv. VMjfccjg : r . 1 ' . ■ - f . . . . 

*nan Map’s. Eighth Route Army -ere- £5.75 for microfilm; * This; is five iionw B: DtiNX W ts Professor of Rus- R* H.- RoBfNS r e: books Include \ A 

ated so great' a stir in Britain. . Per- t0 ten times the cost of borro wing,; sian a t obferlin College. ' ' ■ - : ■ Short History Of Linguistics, 1957, 

£ a Ps Mr PeUing ; is referring to the „ ot twice 1 the cost, as ’ Mri Wilson u ... arid Diversions 1 of, Blopmsbmtf, 


impetus of his mission. 


h ? Pi Mr*>eliinV ^referring to the tW mytW ^ vou W ; ■ - : - ^ TfTBliomsb^ 

Phi Islanders Great Peoples Liber- suggests. ; I J-.D.-Pagb is Mmr oft. Afro* :1970. . . ; i 

Artqv vfeich swpe claim BrJ ^ sh university theses lent: Bkstow at thq. University of BIrm- : G y SoAMMKU- % a. Lecturer In 

&ir»fy ? i. been - ^ direct^ .'from;- a- university ate, of. Ingham, . . ^ •' i - t . ■ : :.Bd$toi^ at ;,the University of 

f oann °t be. referring to coU rje/ subject to a’ varioty df local. ;RoG»r ; FpLFOSp’s recent, books in;; Cambridge, 

l en i D i e P roCB8 ®, conditions, ■ and only to the extent elude Samuelwhitbread, 1967 ' and n ' B • Schmitt is ■ the author- of 

■ SiS?iSS* thag-tb^se upiversities ara writi ng In TM Trial of. Queen Caroline, 1B67. J taM BibSSdpby 


Jiial publlahbd . ; 1 [ 

The tonguagb 
Jerr^ A* FGdqr.iE9;50 r 
Hist titlVihnew;‘tjul^^ i;-! 
■of .TJibu^ &tlf» : l ; • ( V ; , 


' -W« ? ^ ^Bri4h ‘L1brarv EehdinS' DlvisJbri; the W 1 1 I' 

further alontiMr Piling '.w«S« York- Paul^ ■ .llicicftKp- .t>rtbno«n I : 

: ‘hat. Comrdde^ P **' '' r ri : ftp was ‘published varllei? this yeir- WK roifisM^d.- last y^. 
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First steps in structuralism 


& 


By Rebecca Posner 


JONATHAN CULLER i 
Saussure 

SBLffsr M - so 

Apart from a briHlant end trend. 

on th ® Proto-Indo- 
h OW o1 •Wttm, written in 
ji at . ^ fl 8® ®f twenty-one. 
S^Inand de Saussure published 
I S 0 ^" 8 - 0 !. significance* 
? S**.* 1 effort during ills tenure 
411 hl 2 “*“ vo Geneva 
waa dewed to such 
subjects as anagram* hi Latin ' 

' KS? i* 1 * 1 % Wstovy of hhe Nibct- 
ungon legend— « worst tririal, at 
frgife “"^wad to rtMTOdcal 

if-YfLif f* m the father of modern - 
Ungues ties that he {s today most 
honoured. His tentative. souliearch? 

on 8< 5 tte *? 5 “ngSScL 
JJJP 1 n 1 Sjf threo ser * e * between ISoi 
1911, were written up from 

fiurtSJ? r 0 *?* * f° w meagre 

£,$ 4 SKtwss 

jj** S C L f *S'° master 1 ' s deatJi, Wltli 

**■ 

■ *d h ‘ r-WM LIV. 

surean linguistics has been 

§g£r 

£F, rerarai 

and Engler on Saussure'a maun 

S2S ^T*" 1 * het 

Another TecSit ’ ^i^ Elu £ nce ; 

i 

sfS aSr? 

sw-Srt^S^SSiS & ut tH »* 

§pMgi. 

3«W«aairS 
sEre^fi^ro 

i& B 3^, te r tsf ' 

fijj® Sfw* 8 ^' t ^ ou * h confess 

hong of ' Uneuiatirt /I 0 ®** . 

W™ {?» the co£ 

ricriop that a revolution Id linguistic 




ill ought was taking place. Now, for 
tnc first bme, linguistics was ask- 
ing what sort of thing language is. 
what are its basic units, how does 
it relate to the individual and 
society, instead of concerning itself 
only with observation of superficial 
fuels. 

Dr Culler brings our very well 
the important features oF this new 
fl PP roach. He points out that tliS 
published Cours slightly distorts 


Sauss ure’s logic by introducing the 
tongue /parole distinction hefore the 
discussion of arbitrariness of the 
Hnguisac sign, of which it is the 
P e «s««ry consequence. Moreover, 
in Bally/Secbehaye, " arbitrariness " 
is too simply treated, making 
Sail ure’s thought seem banal by 
not emphasizing that “ concepts ’* 
{signifies) in language are not inda- 
P l ,. en f *»ychlc objects haphazardly 
labelled (by slgnifiants), but that tlie 
signifies themselves uv abstract, 
shifting entitles defined only by 
their relationship with their sfgni* 
/unite and with other signifies. 
Incidentally, Dr Culler makes one 
other criticism of Bally/Sechehaye— 


that they ore not as scrupulous'and 
consistent in their phonological ter- 
minology as their master — but he 
docs not develop this. 

Apart from Ms admirable explica- 
Hon of the much-discuasod principle 
of arbitrariness, Dr Culler con- 
cent rates, in his linguistics section. 

i * , ^toxlow . problematic 
dichotomies diechronie /synchronic 
and . tangue/parole. with only a 
brief mention of me all-important 
conception of langue as a social, 
Jntor-s abjective convention, and 
virtually none of the Innate faculty 
de (engage. Neglect of these subjects 
means that we gain, from Dr 
Culler, no idea of what Saussure 
thought about such topical 
questions as language unlversals, 
language acquisition and grammatic- 
aluy judgments (for Saussure intui- 
tion makes judgments about identity 
?L“i U VfP?. ln 5 *' toujours ddlicat d 

1 iiiSwHYvS? ifflS : e *P^ ric8l< :o In 
historical linguistics (as 'i strident 

in Geneva, Leiprig and Berlin, and 

iftoi v teachar J n . p ® rls fpon » 1881 to 
lapl) persuaded him that the sub- 
ject as then taught was concerned 

.3™ ‘ 

language, to function nt all on the 
■ C p ^ ne ‘ ,nust be an lntei> 
s 3*. tol "- Thus synchronic 
and diachronic linguistics must be 


radicaUy diff^emfn^eir SS£ 

not in Z, recognises, tWa £ 


tivity and change are inhereut 
characteristics of parole . leading to 
shifts in the system or langue: "la 
loi synohronique cst d la mere! de 
toute loi diachronique. 11 Saussure 
refers particularly to phonological 
changes which ho calls “.pan- 
chronic , because “ ils se passent 
et se passoront toujours” owing— 
oue would guess — to physiological 
and psychological factors (eg, lazi- 
ness). 

Dr Culler's ten-page account 
of diachronic f svnehronie is lucid 
though _ un sub tie — as appropriate 
perhaps in a book of this sort. How- 
ever, one of his examples may con- 
fuse the reader. Using Saussure’s 
** nm Ple of French pas 
JT*Kr) « -Ild V°* (“not”) he calls 
them distinct signs— a misnomer for 
Saussuro’s " dldments ”, as a signe 
■ ,?.?* ,stract r eiation'ship between 
signlfie and signifiant. Tlie point 
Is valid, though over- 
simplified by Dr Culler: at one 
time the two "tranches sonores " 
were identified as tlie same by 
speakers, cow they are not. 

But what has changed is the whole 
system: for instance the syntagm 

■J *S v ? p .°i ^ no loneer almost 
identical with d ne va un pas, ns 

?n n 8 a #Ul il ° f 3 wh ? le •« of shifts 

In paradigmatic relationships, in tlie 
course of which nouns became vir- 

SfH^J n / 0par ? We from "tides and 
the Tiko (eg, le pas), and the nega- 
nve jios became Incorporated into 
a quandflcr-like paradigm (cp, pas 
de yain/beaucoup de pain). The 
agm/id of negative pas is of a 
different kind from substantive pas ; 

JPT SS , as srammaticaH- 
zation Is not simply, as Dr Culler 
auggests, a diachronic split of one 

! 5n -to i S vo * ves ®xten- 

S3S- 0 « ,he 80010 spenkera 

may at some point in time still 
recognize one identical unit— Nida’s 
“ s mperi "-while Other will mdn- 
tarn there are two— Nida’s **dirid- 
ers ■ 


What is important is that they 
can understand one another. For 
Saussure there is " incessant, day- 
by-day creation” in longue as a 
result of wbat he calls “ analogy ”, 
so that, for instance, one type of 
unit, like substantive pus, can be 
used like anothor type, c g, meta- 
phorically as a quantifier. Hearers 
may then interpret the two uses as 
different units, perhaps eventually 
bringing about a change in langue 
(ihe shared judgment of speakers iu 
a society). 

The question of creativity in long- 
ue is discussed briefly, in a section 
on synrax. where Dr Culler quotes 
approvingly a remark of Chomsky's 
about Saussure, comparing Choin- 
skys own idea of competence, as 
tlie set of rules a native speakor 
must have mastered, with toieue, 
which u erroneously described as 
a store of word-like elements, fixed 
phrases and, perhaps, certain limited 
phrase types r \ Whether in fact Saus- 


sures syntax, if he had considered 
it further, would be mainly in 
parole, as most suggest, or to a large 


would be mainly in 


detent In langue, is a matter for 
discussion. It soams that the sent- 
ence can be regarded as a " sign 
as indeed can a whole discourse, and 
Saussure specifically says that fane- 
■ ! , not °riy units, but 
y, pu6dn 8 to- 

Rftner. I tiilnk however, he would 
object to defining longue as f *a set 

T°io“ nt,enc i a 1 or . M " tha know- 
lSH ■ n 3% weaker has about his 
^nguage Sentences are infinitely 
diverse (here he agrees with Chom- 
siQr), but I repeat. * adequate 
, rathet< "grammati- 
callftr Is what matters, and longue 
must be at tile intersection of indi- 
viduals knowledge of language, tlie 
shared Identity judgments wliVcli are 
8M i Qn of 8 CDmuiu nity and 

which permit communication within 
that community. Dr Culler’s belief 
tlwt syntax of « Snussurean type is 
superseded (by Chomsky ?) 


The vicissitudes of Latin 


By it.Hf. 
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It is now a commonplace to remark 
S r !? 1 ^anslon in the study 
?L Uu i??? Cs J ln th f “Diversities of 


the study 


by bjwmfita ne^r^riZ 
of Hm system was probablv 
whatjirovokod Saus sure’s expressed 
|“f t 7 “ ^ setting a fSTold 

jn°M fe^ C ^ fi t h b i | ’ft 

'iSSSSd ( ftf m }2BgZk«fc Wtem 


!»i e« generatli^ s'frenatn 
but is constrained fn.poro/a^bS 8 ^ 


the world since tlie end of tlie 
Second World War. In the past 
d^ado one is struck by the iocreas- 

iiMurstiE?Sn^>f ng M isplayfld witWn 
-linguistics^ ii> die history and deve- 
lopment of the subject 

fnr S « a uSn rd ,i ex ^ ooka written be- 

differed from them. Hlatories of 
linguistics were few and little”eal 
t y . . "oat of whom / con- 
tented themselves with debatins 

I 187fi 1786 (Sir Wil “ a « Jones)® 

I 1876 (tlie neogrammarians), 1916 

1 & <den - 


ihf a ,.i 3 S nd ? u !? g <°velopment of 

riSS Ifrf, 1 •*“*?■» ond tUe identiflca- 
tion of the main streams of linguis- 

a!mSS 8bt tiia > t have characterlzod 
{JSfV*Y® Poriods in our into]- 
his l 0,y - ? U J w can now 
£he > prinei P®l Phases of 
European culture each displayed 

‘‘Sii.i.W 1 d atI , nctlve tveatmont of 
Mi 5 <\i« ti A^*!L ons A on.Uquity, the 
the , Rc ntdssnnco, the 
2 ft °f the seven- 

.toenth ana eighteenth centuries, tlie 

the ni nA«A bistoriclst movomonts of 

gftVSSt S?°L c ,°. v M 

S 3 TB '* *•» «h»rJ 32 S 

Though i in. Ctlc Woaentntiotl. 

■^TiSscr&irB 


«nw i i almost the 

th« ^ had nnti 80 ^^ 81 L » n «“l«icS 

AKes 1 lt^. B jPr yed ln ** Middle 

fcATiRaaa--- 

SJfe JJ®} °f the main trends S 
un^iistics during these centuries. 

• .:S« re ,vere 0 number of seoarata 
significant ttahds. Which Krai 


shared by Amackcr. n 

links his name with those 
fSS ond ^ r c u d — atirefif % °Lf^ 
fetched. On Saussure', ■JH 
outside linguistics, wg 
chunter on semiology, whlrf i". 1 
incisive than the rc« SX^Jf 
and docs not sufflcieX* 
how fiir-rcnchlng the moihL^^ 
It then comes £ a :«5SJftS 
of Saussure ns a Galileo 
judgment on him, and perbStj 
tnkon in die same spirit 
which sees Chomsky £ ? A*? 
fus). Dr Culler thln^ thfe 
Jr s . eodol °8 y . rather than fijl} 
tiiat Saussure occupies such iW 

« swraaSg 

. If this were so. the 
student might not think 
while to study Saussure'* 
and indeed tllere li 
book to inspire him to yrotk i 
!" ‘he framework of sSSfi 
linguistics— -virtually no meotfai fa 

?{Ti® P thB P oalu ?® «cUm£S 

°* 100 Genevan, Copenhagen, Pnni 
or Guillaumcan followers' ofS 
sure, or of the schools that kin 
grown up, for Instance, round Us- 
tinet, Coseriu or Baldinger, ill d 
whom owe much to Snmm 
P eriiaps English-speaking sbiMt 
should bo made aware that Sav 
surean linguistics is not muthi 
museum piece. Dr Culler, tu 
assumes, is not primarily a Imrijl 
and so not fitted for taut task. 

Within these limitations, the bod 
is extremely lucidly witteo-H 
occasionally rather condescending 
~-aud con serve ns a useful Inir* 
duct ion to Saussure. For the 
eiallat, it conipnros rather poSlj 
with John Lyons’s book on Chon- 
sky in the same aerios, but mk 
H ie less it is very good value hr 
the layman nnd the beginner iq 
linguistics. 


of Ockham continued in the ce* 
trail ty accorded by Hobbes to words 
as names and to truth as consisting 
In the right ordering©/ name* in 
our idflrmntions Parts of the 
scholastic grammarians’ doctrines 
are found in Cnmpwiolla’s gram- 
matlca philosophlca (as distinct irom 
his uranmuitica ctvilis. with literary 
and liracticni orientation), and ' 
lessor Pndley points to very -close 
correspondences between Cant- 
panel la and Wilkins in the latter’s 
search for a universal _graramar to 
tlio Essay Towards a Real Chersc- 
tor and a Philosophical LBtgwftjft 

Another line, in which the i ifflpw' 1 
tanco of syntax is stressed, rim 
fram tlie scholastic* .to Sanctlin 
and from him to the Noimjls 
metliode and the GrmrHm 

S morale et raUonnio of the fort- 
pyal school. The Grammar*, 
which should bo read hi conjunc- 
tion with the Nouvelle mithoih 
has received much publicity f«“ 
its being regarded as a Pricw*? 
of a number of Chonukyapdd e,! j 
such as transformational relstH^s 
between deep and surface . 

wd a general rationahit 

on grammar. It was not, hmi«> 
so much a new departure « “ 
often believed and 
were its main lines 

•KPVs ^ ha * bM “ 

the findings are set out by Prof el- 
sor Fadley) that Port-Royal 
mar continues trends in UuwLstic 
thought enviunded by. fhe SchoW> 
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If anyone thinks that the title of this 
series of lectures seems demure, 
the presumptuous title of this first 
one ought to disabuse him. And I 
should like to explain. . . . Thirty- 
six years ago, when 1 came up 
to this university as a freshman 
from the West Riding, I was happy 
to join tlio Robert Hall Society, 
which I am glad to know .still 
flourishes (or at any rate persists) 
as the association for Baptists in 
the university. At the same time 
I was — and not reluctantly either, 
but with enthusiasm — studying for 
the English Tripos. How did those 
two allegiances come together to 
define the sort of Englishman that 
1 was, or wanted to be ? This was 
not a question which at that time 
agitated me much, chiefly because 


The Nonconformist contribution 
to English culture 


By Donald Davie 


This is the first of the Clark Lectures currently being delivered by Professor Davie in Cnm- 
bridge, under the title "The Literature of Dissent, J 700 /930 Tiuo further lectures from 
the series, “ Old Dissent, 1700-1740 ” and “ Dissent in the Present Century ”, loiil he appearing 

in subsequent issues of the TLS. 


simply 


which cannot escape tlio attention 
of even tlio idlest undergraduate 
reading for the English' Tripos. 
The Pi/grim’s Progress 1 Certainly 
t knew Bunyntt's great bunk, and 
knew that it was “a cla-sie", long 
before I came up to St Cathnriue’s 
— knew It not from my schoolmas- 
ters cither, but from ihc exiguous 
library of my grandfather, Baptist 
deacon nud lay-preacher. Alas, it 
was long after the Tripns had come 
and gone, that [ applied niysc-lf to 
the atrociously primed edition of 
The Pilgrim's Progress lhat came to 
me off his shelves, and there dis- 
covered — because the edition was 
designed and annotated os a book 
of devotion for the pious, not as an 
ornament of “English. Literature” 
— that over and above Bunvan’s 


my Baptist allegiance was already dietary. 


& *5. ln Sr a 2i-Sr r .*f KS- But that view cf the matter doaa 


anomalous. self- contra- tioos. though they certainly exist, movement, as in some sense it humanity and hk redness an^Thk 
are still as thev always have been, surely was, it took its rise ami ran F,!!!K and ^ eveVhingXt makS 
view of the matter does aU i b 5 1 33 d l!, S „ ° ^ S a proto-novelist, there was a 


- however, the question has inter- no ? U 'K 3* mV^pKce nS? torical scholarship to draw them out brothers were alive, inside the rigorou.vIy insistent iutelSu^ 

WHii-m T w«3ir ulretrh rho answer “ ^ borne a out m b y eX tSJ r h'lsto’rical 'T 1 * , a " y ir c p on i^ n n ^., h^Lnrrrn^d Ci,urch of En 8 land - armaturefto ttoVSuSa iof“lifs nSro- 

iMteres I want m sketch the answer recor( j i j n particular it does not A? 01 , * b ® Tlie same Is true, after the tive, the intricately and impressive^- 

that f-jSTiTf^ward to fl.n.imjpr Is S square ivitii our records of England ? sha^l Wesleys were dead, of the Evangel!- logical structure of the Calvinist 

a straightforward answer, but t u_ Mrlv elaliteanth centurv. w “ieh we cail Wesleyanlsm, I shall , • n- nv a mBn , ramerifeahlv tha scheme of salvation. Thinss choncw. 


fh« Kirlv piahtppnhh cenrurv wmen we caw vvesieyanu.ui, i sun 

take rote of what I take to be = 


r> life-denying u Puritanism that We I’m prepared to beUeva that it’s 
see our Victorian writers contend- now impossible to study Banyan's 

' — ..JA (TL...-L hAnlv Tn tkn 


And rt sketch u of course is the contemnora nes t a rather different 
best it con be : yet, sketchy or not, sort of Dissenter, the poet Isaac 
I hone it will give me opportunities Watts (1674-1748). When I began 


I hope it will give me opportunities Watts (1674-1748). When I began 
for clearing the English Dissenting studying Watts closely soma years 
tradition of various libels that dr* Bgo, I found (if I may quote 
culate about it. Accordingly it i9 myself) that 

not too soon for me to make it tlio curiously ambiguous status 


closely soma years ligious observance are 


HfaMiCm^S^WeiSf ing Though there were dis- book in tiie university without 

irt iS?/ C u tnjnv sen ting Evangelicals, die justly studying Calvinist theology also. But • 

m n r a r i Jw» JiL- t0 SBy ’ famous or notorious Clapham Sect I out in on record that it was 

c hymns of Charles Wesloy. — the powerhouse nf Evangelicalism abundantly possible, thirty-six years 

Moreover religious belief and re- — wag Anglican. Henry Thornton, ago. 

jious observance are themselves William Wilberforce, Charles Grant, 'And iu any case, what happened * 


(if I may quote cultural phenomena, and from yet i. 0 rd Teign mouth, Zachary once Bunyan waa dead, to the 

a third point of view may be seen Macaulay, James Stephen— all were England that John Bunyan stood 

ambiguous status a f more central to culture than members of the Established Church. f 0 r ? Did that Calvinlst Engiahd 

.. «... ... either the aesthetic tastes ana -■ ■ * • 


history caimlot be a history of ideas, poets — reflects, one cannot help g® "°LJ]J £3. interestln examinee 

nor a history of events, nor yet a but tliink, a similar ambiguity Pf l as • oMms than SSI 

narrowly library histonr, but a his- ^ the official or received version ‘S*. t hem to see 

wry of people and the styles m 0 f English culture when it comes rial 

which they lived-a histoiy there- to assessing tJhe contribution to J-onscJousneSs of tie English vro?k- 

fore which, whenever T can m-ankge chat culture of Puritanism in SJd^Kther iuterest lie 3 

i i^hfi int0rpt>rata thumbnaU br °- W* “ d of nonconformists in 

graphics. particular. . ' for him the central concern — Salva- 

We may begui by taking note of And I observed in print, with some ^on. The last literary man to try 
Sir Ernest Barker declaring, In his indignation : to grapple with this awkward fact — 

Britain and the British ■ People Q ne looks in vain for any general that religious experience is a 

(1942) : recognition that the artistic momentous and determining feature 

Apant from any question of their culture of the nation, so far from of culture— was T. S. Eliot, In books 

relative numerical strength, it 


John Bunyan stood for and. spoke 
for become thereafter a grotesque, 
a comical though also sinister bogy- 
man, a bigot and an obscurantist, 
whose tola in the arts and the spe- 
culative thought of England was 
thereafter as “the enemy"? Hero 


re Wive mmiBijuau auvHgLu, 
may be said that the general re- 
lations, the general balance, and, 
the general interaction of Angli- 
canism and Nonconformity have 
been -a cardinal factor Jn English 
Ufa and development for over 
three centuries. 


° — . . . — , leei, was an evasion uj. worn, wao ijurjuouiajii nuiYiaca iniq su«n a i- 

particular. . ' f or lilm the central concern— Salva- prodigious blossom as Lytton wffiS i L? 'SJ3S <3 335 

id I observed in print, with some ti on . Tim last literary man to try Strachey. But this— tlie at once ^ ^In- 
dignation: to grapple with this awkward fact— genetic and cultural logic by which r 

One looks in vain for any general that religious experience is a Virginia Woolf and Vanessa Bell ® g0 ' to w “‘ c “ 1 address myself now. 

recognition that the artistic momentous and determining feature spring from the loins of James Whichever way one comes at it, 
culture of the nation, so far from of culture— was T. S. Eliot, In books Stephen, and E. M. Forster comes one has to contend with cue’s own 
being repudiated by non- like After Strange Gods and Notes of the stock of Marianne Thornton ignorance. CertaiuJy this is true ifi 
conformists as the product of a Towards the Definition of Culture — though It is certainly a lurid and one’s education has been literary, as 
ruling class or an alien caste, and The Idea of a Christian Society, instructive chapter in the history mine was. One does not have to read 

has been embraced by die best I go along with the consensus pE of English puntanism, has no tiling very for to discover how disabled wo 

of them In every generation, opinion, in _ thinking that these are immediately fo do with tibe history ore, as literary historians, by our 
and enriched (though also at among Eliot’s least satisfactory (literary, social, political, or what- customary ignorance of theology and 

times valuably purged) by their works ; but I’m inclined to think ever) of nonconformity, of the Church history. One egregious error, 

efforts. that they are unsatisfactory because English “dissenting , Interest ”, for Justmtce, T slipped into my last 

now think this was excessive, of the intractability of tlie issues to Evangelicalism is One - tiling, paragraph, whan I spoke- of Banyan’s 
stiueuishod individuals from die which Eliot addressed himself, at Puritanism is something else. What Eiiglnnu as "that Calvinist 


of them in every gen era bon, opinion, in _ thinking that these a 
and enriched (though also at among Eliot’s least satisfacto 
times valuably purged) by their works;, but I’m inclined to thii 


efforts. 


that they are 


And we may set beside that G. M. I. now think. tW. wa. oncwslve. fttig S S.YK?f£“ U A“ JLB U IMS ' MKiiflF laai UgLUIJll, WMUII M byvno ift WUliyun B 

Trevelvan deciding, in Alt Auto- Distinguished individuals from the which Eliot addressed himself, at Puritanism is something else. What Enghind as "that Calvinist 

biography (1949): ranks of Dissent (have indeed least os much as becauBe of any we are concerned with . la i Dissent. England”, quite as if Calvinism 

From die Restoration to the later enriched our culture in every slackness or self-indulgence in Eliot In my lost lecture Indeed I shall vrere a monopoly nf the Dissenting 

veara of the Nineteenth Century, generation since 1700. but Dissent himself. . suggest that when D. H. Lawrence churchy. Yet In 1773 In the Houao 

die continuity of the two parties as such, as a corporate force In I have tried to avoid this intract- in *Ms century challenges and of Lords, the elder Pitt, Earl of 

in ^ EnB politics was very our society, can at a certain point able territory as carefully as, from assails. "BlwmsBury”, wo see tha Chatham, replied to Drummond, 

largely due to the two-party be shown to have ceased to do so. his different ' point of view, E F. heir .to the Dissenting conscience at Archbishop of Canterbury! 

system in religious observance. And In so far as I shall have to Thompson lias. But neither of us has SJh® Dissenting Ministers .are 

popularly known as Church and show this, tho story I have to toM been wholly successful. And we all w i^ 1 . ® represented ns men of close. am* 


among 
past tn 


chapd:. ST.»r isr s< » aasi? «ia :b 

It will hardly be contested that Two j misunderstandings can be fc^SaciS? > ^S7a ApSS far gone iu decropituda. 

w.sse yiu^dss b! jisssof «»■ 


represented as men of close. am*- 
bition; they are so, my Lords! 
end their ambition Is to keep 
close 4o the collage of fisherman, 
pot of cardinals : and to tlie dac* 
trines of Inspired apostles, not .to 
Ihe decrees of interested and 


historians have found much use for, fashioned ; I am supposin 
though their Colleagues in social or very near die centre of 
history arid political history have take ‘'culture” to mean. 


n ed- Tam supposing ^ thai 5 adffiaML lid Enlightening tiling may wril « a m ljt hd conflict between 
TSmt th^cStte of w£t to S, My own verdict on it would them hardly deserves th* pother 
^cXre^ trSean! There 7s taw await an examination that :tt .H^prowked, and continues 


aspiring bishops. They contend 
for a scriptural and spiritual wor>. 
shin ; we nave a CalvinJstic Creed, 
a Popish Liturgy ond Armlniaa 


e pother . - 

con tinues Hero " wo ” means ,r we Anglicans ", 
arid so Pitt is saying that the Creed 
In 'the 1 Book or Cdinmon Prayer 
• '■ either Is a Calvinist document or 
literary 1 at all events isVcapable' of belzig 
•' Dissent given a strictly Calvinist inter pretl* 


venture a broad and facile reply n ^ a i philosophy which we call it happens High Tories “- the 

to, the . question . Just raised; "science”/ Everyone knows that question might well w -whether 

“Chapel”, It may- be said, fails tq (jjggjJ current a quita' different Mark Witt* did -not fail in his 

figure .in literary history as orq- J wge by , which ” culture M M« de- oastorai duties, by. impeding tS fl . 


hgure .ln literarv history as usage, W; , which f cultai-e M Mi de- pastor^, 'duties, ,by impe 
cially as in social and political hig-. flnea arid, diagnosed fer mote as a. deyqdj^,^^w;.^jS^ J 
jMJr precisely' .because dialer of . ^ochd and. political orj^-, happed,® Sola 


This Is a. commonly received notion; studied exhaustively and respect- Judgment of a cultural phenomenon 

for .what is the -. Dissenter (“the fully, though also at times tendeit- like Mark Wilks’s two sermons win 
1 Nonconformist’*) if not .the heir of tiousW; to. the names of Ernest differ. - • J ; ' ' 

mose Cromwellian Roundheads .who Barker 1 ^nd G. M. TrevOlyqn lye may As for' the second of our prol 
. defaced the I epos of our. cathedrals . add the names of 1 (among a- multi- matic words, "puritapism”, xtm 
B 0d parish churches ? . - . [. /; tude of Others) Elie /HaKvy, Eric be- clear that ' 

’ ' ' Y 1 ? - 1 1 ■ f — J T? . D ' mU'AutMfldn .Pi 


proble- 
lt must 


painted 1 or the caryed 1 ('’ graven 1 vieSv iso often, that Z faayd thought treated;, as: Iri 
images”), is what he is committed 1 It may pe interesting, and .ireful .there 
to destroying, or to tolerating only to Ipqlc .at It through a morp.oi^ they; WJJ* 


r” or - “ dissent ’’—two 
■ fqt the moment may be 




: 'wo irias^ 'he sure that' iripst devoted puritans arid- icoho- 
meanings overlap 1 arid clasts; havd been in ; fact . members 
SG& ; Other .the arm of the Established Church, Arigustus- 
Hobs of a dultura. (or Toplady may. serve -as ; one;.ejtenSpje 
• ' ’ urof many (, author ; of. Rbck - of 
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iiim. And of course tin’s is nianj. 
ftisi ly true: die Calvinist doctrine 
of election and (ilk fearsome corol- 
Jary, ivlurli is ihereal sticking- point) 
tlie doctrine of reprobation could 
lie, end were, preached from Angli. 
cati pill pits' as oficii as in Dissenting 
chapels. Topi ady was one who 
preached thus, and Georgo White- 
field was anollicr. 

On ihe other hand, many Dis- 
senting ministers were affronted by 
the, doctrine of reprobation, and did 
their liest to alleviate it or to get 
round it. Even before Bunyan, tiie 
8 re in Richard Baxter attempted 
tins, and evolved what the strict 
Calvinists through the next century, 
In Church and Chapel alike, con- 
demned as heretical * Baxterian- 
", Again, Jn Jus Help to Zion’s 
travellers (1781), Robert Hall the 
elder, a Baptist minis ter like his 
more famous son who ministered 
and is commemorated here in Cam- 
bridge, argued— with a linguistic 
nicety that must appeal to the 
literary man— tint « reprobation " is 
in scripmre opposed not no “elec- 
tion ” but to approbation (as of 
course propriety of usage would 
seem to require). Or again (most 


poignantly) 'there is the Anglican 
but rigorously Calvinist William 
Cowper. Which is the more charac- 
teristically Calvinist . response— 
Coivper*s seeing the solitude of 
Alexander Selkirk as the worst of 
all possible privations, or Defoe's 
Crusoe exulting in It, aa tlio condi- 
tion of Ills autonomy? ■ 

In short, it la not on doctrinal 
Issues that M Chapel ”■ divides off 
from “ Church ", nor. for the most 
part one Dissenting' sect from 
another. In nearly every com- 
munion including the Established 
Church could be found, at any given 
date, the full range of theological 
positions from die strictest Calvin- 
ism to ArmtaJanism and indeed be- 
yond ; and the Wesleyan movement 
itself was from the start cleft down 
the middle, between the Arminian- 
K n J P*. t ^ ie Weslmr brothers and the 
Calvinism of . George . .Whitefield. 
rernaps the most startling example 
or how little it was doctrine that 
held a communion together is the 
^olutioh in^tlie eighteenth century 
Pfr English Presbyterianism, which, 
laeklng the Establishment status: 

together, had by lfioO dissolved 
almost completely Into Unitmfanism 
•^-that is to say, from one point of 
view had removed hself outside the 
field of revealed religion altogether 

f"Lf.fr i r ly t0 ,J P° int *», far as 

possible from Jolm Knox i Tiie 
significance of this development is 
and yet nowadays almost 

m variably overlooked; we shall 

need to return to ft. 

JS&PF'J*™ to be said 

« ?EW’ The seventeenth 
ffptnjy is the heroic age of 'Ena-' 
lisli Dissents Nothing is more com- 

JjjjSL ^within H n n 4 •LS£P Iwd .§ d thl,s « 


^iJnemaUsm ^hat is 

AlSCiedjtflblftrf ' To bd • plain 'abtiiir 

' vi « h £i* cb ° mfc ^ salvation that Bun! 
yan.r advances ' in Tha Pilgrim's pro. 

^ ^ftodous rigour, such 
0,1 * today-*-not to 
■ £& P^ un bel) eyers-^n stomach ; 
and is there not .accordingly an tin- 
gle asrmt duplicity about applauding 
. gMoyan for tile, humane feeling 1 that 
. hg managed to -express Insfe- ' 
framework iT.JSr.V-: ■? 


• immisiakublc implication tint for 
1 Burns lo have been a Covenanter 
would have been nomeihing vwy 
splendid and stirring. Hud Waller 
. Sco:t written Old Mortality in vain, 
tmiL Fteplten should thus warm to 
ati image of Burns made over into 
Me image of Balfour of Burleigh ? 
There is a sort of machismo at work 
here — one notes the invocation of 
1 true men " (“ capable of rallying 
true men to its side *rhld!i is bv 
no nicuns dead among historians of 
Dissent at (he present day: and 
which makes it certain chat the en- 
lightening end civilizing work for 
Dissent of such as Watts anti Philip 
Doddridge aud Job Orton, or of 
either of -the two Robert Halls, will 
continue to be scouted as some- 
how effeminate and emasculatiug ■ 
and that co-rumen La tors will bo 
proud to admit to “a sneaking res- 
pect for sudi a seventeenth- 
century survivor Into Watts's day as 
Thomas Bradbury, his redoubtable 
opponent an rite quarrels of early 
gshwenth-century Congregational. 

All one asks is that when people 
confess to a ‘sneaking respect" 
they give some wedjmt to die 
epithet : four of us would like to 
with die Calvinist tenets of 
election and reprobation in 
their primitive seven teeoth-oeatiury 
ferocity, and ft is certainly “sneak- 
jug to think we can taka over 
toe masculine force of that ideology 
wimout paying die price iu private 
toivor and despair, 

Hi 1710, It seemed to many that 
Wiese bogeys had been laid to mat 
£ Q n f ? p For Daniel Whitby, 
a Salisbury rector, in his Discourse 
published that .year, seemed to 
nave dealt a death-blow to the 
concept of predestination on which 
both doctrines rest. And this was 
as welcome to enlightened Dissent?, 
era as to middle-of-the-road Angli- 
cem. But fortunately or unfoctu- 
tv&triy there was a eeven-yemrid 
boy then growing up on the froatier 
of the settlements in North America, 
who would turn out to he a dheo- 
logttit and logician of genius who 
could and did rebut Whitby and 
prove tint predestination mid free- 
will are compatible. This was the 
great Jonathon Edwards, whose 
vindication of strict Calvinist dogma 
A'S? pu Wished 1 undH754, 
as hia Cor a fnl rmcT Strtfet Enquiry 
into the Modern Prevailing Notions 
of Freedom of Will. 

But Edwards’s' thoughts had 
matured long before that, and they 
may have been brought back to 
England as soon as George White- 
field returned from liis first 
evangelizing swing through the 
American colonics in 1738, having 
preached in Edwards’s church in 
Northampton, Massachusetts. In any 
case, by the end of die century 
Edwards’s restatement of Calvinism 
m ' all its uncompromising rigour 
I”*, so carried the day that hl S sou 
PJJHyt; .contemptuously ttt 
SJ5JE, Calvinists like Watts and 
Doddridge as haying been compelled 
to how in tho house of Rimmon ^ 

To. regret the emergence of this 
rejuvenated Calvinism may look" 

Hk a the meroM sentimentality. For 
after ail if Edwards’s Calvinism W 

wSSIv and , sim Ply tnteTs 

W&tjs 4 was not, sliould we hot 


deserves. Bunyan’s masterpiece is 
likely to arouse expectations, expec- 
tations _ of “ die heroic ”, such as 
laier Dissenting literature can only 
disappoint. And the same is true 
of dial odier, very different master- 
piece of seven teen til-century Puri- 
tanism, Paradise Lost. In particular 
our sentimentalizing of the old Puri- 
tans takes a special turn when we 
call up mi image of the ragged and 
humble congregations that Bunyan 
addressed m die fields of Bedford- 
shire. When we turn from that pic- 
ture to the sleekly sober and wealthy 
congregation that Isaac Watts minis- 
tered to in London only a genera- 
tion later, die shock is a severe 
oue. And we are likely to jump to 
die conclusion that Dissent has 
sold out , that it has abandoned 
its natural and original constituency 
“JpHS .Uiose whom E. P. Thompson 
calls "Christ’s poor”, and has 
settled hypocritically for the flesh- 
pots of the mercantile bourgeoisie. 

., And yet most of us are familiar. 
If only sketchily, witih the reasons 
wiiy that explanation need not bo, 
and probably, is not, the correct one. 

1,a re m nund die argument asso- 
ciated with d» names of Max Weber 
?■ Tawney, which proceeds 
by showing how many of die sodaS 
practices applauded and adopted by 
Purita^sni-reguiarity, robrietjJ 
frjwaiity, and so on— ore practices 
w^h, other things being equal, 
lead to success in the counting- 

J“S5!l 9 Jle nee j ®° no further to 

, ho w often workHy and 
unandal success came to those 
whose hopes were set— so they 

221? have "IS* M doubt'sin 3 ! 
«reJy~on another world ^together. 

g^tioos— something whSi I be- 

11 GVC lias DPtvy wf ftooM nig jemuj iT 

vkn deed, u ?>e 

wotil-d doubtless Mur 'tho outlines 
v«y greatly. It seems 
instance, that one muse mScY e 
distinction between congrogn- 
“pna in I^indou End 'Other cfiutrM 
rfconunerda!, 


jag gTffirtTCMw 

Sations in the countryside. Them is 
eridenco that throu^to the md of 


1j 


: ^ ‘ S*J unpicasanpiess* about 

■iSS'L^ heroically ^cbmpro- 
f 1 * 81 * 1 ** consistency, of the old Purl- 

> oar ouintiiued their 

^toidto fero. 


t ^j^ y ~*7 not Jo WntpV was hot, sliould we not 
rs— can stomach ; rejoice that tiie truth 

§®HSS!|ss 

£P^ 

More - certainly, n»t bSeJ^SJrt " f £? r ^ mo?t 
easantness abnni , pKrc oean tacitly laid aside, as 

ijcally uScbmpro- SSShinnflS 11 ? u 2f ccoptabl ° to the 
of the old Purf- ;3?"“, ,Fpec ln g*e- act of private 
maintained their P« b Uc worship, The 

ifr primitiyo fero. jjjj* Calvinist doctrinal system was 




Suvfg- ss? « «SriS 

fiiff £fflM- , Ti n ak*jS: 

oT tlrr'* L ™- ™ 

to oe round In country towns mn. 
prions Ilk. th. 
describes, < wlioso nuniater ™ 
ignored lw tiie Independent fie 
CongregatlonaH) ml3Sr, hj. the 
Wesleyan minister, and, of rourse 
by tho Roctor-^not becaSo 5 
gV tormy or difference of doctrine 
to* , to*®"® 0 bo wad a poor ipon and 
pool persons sat under him”. 

„«iL a ? y TO Dissenters suffered 
fflfS-J? -1 ? sab,,ltie s throughout 
the eigliteenth century. And their 

ESSed^thill— itSe * bavo 

r^ r economic well-beine. 
srMh.?ii W l® » ft* their energies, 
h n Ut ^ °, Ut 6:001 govern- 

■srtt ft-assuS 

a*®:-™* £ 3 sSfrt^-sr 

which aVft?: 

« the last Swart. Anne tha 
p succession^ 

■ undI ttlQ trouble 


It/-! w* 


. power. A mail may wish to be a 
‘ phre Christian end a imre indi- 
vidual. But since lie must be a 
member of some political State or 
nation, he ds forced to be a unit 
of worldly power. 

And Helen Corke comments: 
Ignorance of tin's plain foot was 
tho prime error of early Noncon- 
formity, and The Pilgrim's Pro. 
grass was its most vocal expres- 
sion. Eighteenth and uiiicteentli- 
ccntury Nonconformity walled it- 
self round with a crude hidividun-l 
arrogance uglier chan the walls 
of as ugly chapels. 

On tho contrary, dicre could be no 
dearer example of “giving unto 
Caesar that which is Caesar’s, and 
unto God Ulbl wliidi is God’s ", tium 
the uns weaving devotion ot Hie 
eiglrteemh-centui-y Dissenters to tiie 
Hanoverian dynasty, even though 
that dynasty continued to load them 
with civic disabilities. And os It hap- 
pens, eighteenth-century chapels 
were not uniformly, aior usually. 


- --O iiwuwqjli to| A Jl A 

afraid, rather tiie rule than on 
excepnoji. 

And what the Dissenters accom- 
modated to was " bourgeois ” ? 
Well, to be sure i If we make any 
sense at all when we put 
' bourgeois M along with “culture” 
(and Raymond Williams for one has 
doubted if we do), who has ever 
questioned that the culture of 
eighteenth-century England was a 
bourgeois culture ? Isaac Watts was 
bourgeois as Dr Johnson was, or 
Edward _ Gibbon, ^ or even John 
Wilkes. The term is descriptive, not 
pejorative; and in that sense it 
k. 0 doubted whether 
bourgeois" Is not the word for 
the culture that we have, which we 
study and presumably try to wo. 
ito?' f J 0j ? 8,1 the years between 
P«Mnt day. As I have 
explained, the Dissenters’ contribu- 
tion to that common culture is pre- 
cisely what we aro concerned with. 

7S eds t0 b f said 18 *** tlic 
romanticizing of seventeenth- 
century Puritanism, wlilcli wo havo 
seen in Lesha Stephen, is not n 
peculiarly Victorian vice, but is rife 
-to i° dQ y- In fact, through 
many decades now, it lias taken a 
»2S r <5 um ' fuelled by now motives 
fS£fi}? n i* W Polemical purpose. 

t vJng hfa torians and opinion- 
makers have aii obvious interest in 
extolling the Cromwollinn republic! 

or radical Die. 
te n hnte? 1 b / ou Sto, that republic 
te l E i and ® ustfll «cd it, as also 
in censuring tho Dlssont which 
onco the CromwolHun interremiuin 
Jffl, ® accommodation 

8^eeded d b? U 22Si deplo *ed woro 
aucceeoed by sterile controverslM 

F^ffisiifrsES 
sp wsffiSSffi 

.iSStdWtm 

and Unitarianism might seem even 
today to bear fwitthat^ fowSS 
aome enough. For 
«re not loffij X tiJJBFJ" 
more than Chnstopher Hill is * ' J 
are looking for wnStfina StS 
for literature, in particular devo- 
tional poetry. 


Tory, Lideed.tliefeisa A/c • . 
itindty on obese niatte« C 5fe'"» 
duoes strange bedfellows^? 1 ^ 
set beside ClirUtopher 3|A ■* 
of Mutual desolation" 
Ronald Knox, of all neani« 

US in 1950, “ Wo needS 
the Evangelical mov^ t { ij U uf« 
powerful effect in 
oen th-century England *{!“? *•* 
Sious apathy, o? *St TSSlS 
ceiumy England 
witdi all duo deforened tn n. ^ 
IJlior _IWH ndlSftL^ 
that as precisely what 

0 doubt 1 To giveLcsUe tfi 

flnnfy't '"‘’ d0 

inoHty of the oishtS gg 
. • . But I do not feel certainiiw 
we could mention in the 
of tho nineteenth centurfM 
bishops whoso characters mE 
upon us a greater impressing 
5“"^ -"U devotion th.ntej 

ey \. B S tlor ‘ an{1 Wilson ; I 
doubt whether among those J 

V ^? A di ? nit y w» ^oirid.fiad mi 

rinrl« honest , u «n d wanly Si 
Clarke or witii a finer ghw rf 
devotional sentiment than wlSu 
law ; and If the Dissenters, freed 
f rort \ Persecution, could no 1^ 
boast of Baxters and Bohyrnfe 
is impossible to think without it 
cere respect of the ionounUe 
9»d laborious lives otsuch mi 
as Watts, Doddridge, and Lufce 
by whom tiie chances of pete 
rnent were voluntarily rejected 
for conscientious reasons, . 

I will put it on record that ia n 
own studies I have found that I v3l 
S tephen in 187G has proved tola 
trurtworthy than Christopla 
Hill in 1967. And in the . nest 1# 
tore wo shall see that at least oae 
Dissenter whom Stephen named had 
earned from Dr Johnson not jat 
respect but positive veneration. 

1 havo readied a point whew I 
seem to be defending, not just db 
senting Christianity in the htIj 
eighteenth century, but eighteeatb- 
century Christianity in goueraL And 
I would not go so far as Profeswr 
Donald Greene, whose exasperation 
with tills hoary canard of the 
eighteenth century’s supposed reli- 
gious torpor led him a few yeui 
ago to suggest in all seriousness that 
instead of calling this age 

Augustan ” we start calling Jl 
Augustin Ian ", But we do need w 
keep open minds, or rather we need 
to prise open minds- (our own) 
which propngniidn over rowy 
generations lias contrived to close— 
to close to the possibility that 
Christian devotion and Christies 
worship played Just as large a part 

to English Hf 0 botwcon 1700 and 
1740 ns m nny olher forty years m 
our history. Ttt duo course we inall 
find that nearly all tiia propaganda 
to tho contrary, whether from tho 
right or the left, can be traced to 
one source in one poefr— to William 
Blake, whose specially perverse and 
complicated relation to English. 
Dissent I shall touch upon, too 
sketchily, in a later lecture. 

And since I have more than ohm 
truck into a vein of- aaM* 
reminiscence. I mm 
rr? ™ to end this introductory 
lecture without indulging mywif 1». 
torther flight, or ratter fWgJ. 
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, . ^ f* A 1 n an adjunct to his private empire. 

The duty of an Anglo-Saxon Si fSg&SSs 

m 1 1 ■■ ■ ■ i ■■ ■■■ '■ the chartered company system printed far the first lime in full in move was connected with tin? busi- J' l j? M I d Cape origin, but moiL of 

^ through which Rhodes mado hie an appendix, is the "Confession of ness of seizing ilia hinterland, and “ .if 11 , 

Bv Roland OU Yer largest impact on history. Rhodes Faith" drafted by Rhodes in seizing it for himself. .S epB J ,d * d 


By Roland UllYef largest impact on history. Rhodes 

* the mining enuepreneur survives 

•Z 1,1 ■ — - !-i_— "I 1 *. 1 — ~ umler the names of De Beers and 

(OIIN FLINT i Consolidated Gold. Rhodes the 

7, Prime Minister of the Cape Colony 

Cedi Rhodes _ is a n but forgotten. RhoJesia Is 

1 2G8pP- Hutchinson. E4./5. still with us. So, of course, arc tho 

— — Rhodes scholars. But even if Rho- 

__ T , . _ . - desia should be buried in Zim- 

John Phn* was one of a band of babwe before the Rhodes Trust is 
pioneers who in the early 1950s. nationalized to help pay for die 
found ifiear way into Afrioan ms- British welfare state, its historical 


the chartered company system printed for tho first nine in full in 
through which Rhodes made his an appendix, is the “Confession of 
largest impact on history- Rhodes Faith” drafted by Rhodes in 
the mining enuepreneur survives Oxford on Juno 2, 1877, the day ou 
umler the names of De Beers and which he was initiated as a Frccma- 
Consolidatcd Gold. Rhodes the son. This shows over and over 
Prime Minister of the Cape Colony again that Rhodes’s fundamental 
is all but forgotten. RhoJesia Is conception of the Anglo-Saxon dcs- 
srill with us. So, of course, arc the tiny was not so much to rule other 
Rhodes scholars. But even if Rho- races as to supplant thorn : 
desia should be buried in Zlm- We know the size of the world, 
babwe before the Rhodes Trust is wo know the total extent. Africa 


Oxford on Juno 2, 1877, (ho day on .. . , ij 1 ® backing of the Cape 

which he was initiated as a Frccma- When he. entered politics, it was vmuc. Onjy a year uFier the 
son. This shows over and over on toe busia of supporting Afrik- grant of # the charter Rhodes, with 


tory through .toe study of Jho importance will probably outweigh 
ardnvee of the British Foreign ^, e cumu hitive influence of all 


Office. Among their major disco- 
veries was an extensive category of 


those college presidents, who are 


venes was an extensive category or j n gn „ raore t he children of 

volumes In the Slave Trade and |(b e Rhodes trustees than of Cedi 
Africa setuos bearing tlhe unpromis- Rhodes< 

Ujg title Domestic Various”, .. .. 

which contained the correspond Professor Flint is the lirst biog- 
danro of toe Foreign Office offi- ™ltoer to rive a satisfactory 
ofal? -vrith other tfopartmeots of of Rhodos’s meraphyidcal 

government and with members of beJIMs, so dmpm-tant to an under- 
the general public. Here, inter- standingoftbe man and his 
spersed between the laconic com- gtttena. T he fiira key document it 
fwtinffMitl/inja of fijp TrcssiKY nifiii* Wwwood Rcadtfs Mortyi doni of 
SSSw "a Wan. pabUM in 1872. tiro yarn- 

toe cranks who favoured Uhe Sacra, OTlilSL 


...... ... .h. ,„,.i mat uic ssseis oi me uiamuuu >«« i.u«re*®u uuiiiiiniij, <mu i 

. l ?? v ? i b 0 tola l ej l lcnt ‘ A Ff iC . a monopoly could be used as the concluded that one position could 
lirical IS i..- St rf rntn y ;t° l "i» U i« , ni!r springbonrd for any kind of econo- bo worked with the other, and each 

tweteh ^vprv^nnnnitunitv mic P oliticnl enterprise in the in- to the benefu of all.” One liuiidred 

O? all lerior. When lie attracted the " im- and twenty-five thousand shares in 

iT „3 of ac 9 “'ring, more ten iiory and pBria j f actor »» j nL0 tiie annexation too „ chartered company wore 

lio are we should keep this one idea 0 £ gechuanatend, it was in the in- distributed to Rhodes's supporters 

f re rL£i steadlly . b ^f ore °V r , eycs «' h ” terests of his own road to die m the Cape parHaraent to seem-e 

E Cecil more territory simply moans nQrt h oii'cum venting . tiie Boer ■ their personal involvemout in tho 

more of the Anglo-Saxon race republics. To obtaiu tho charier it success of the private empire In 

it blog- more of the best, the most was nec essary to mount some toe north. . 

factory worid^mSseLes° U0Uri,b 8 “ demonstration of British patriotism There remained one major objec- 

hy&ical wor,Q POBsesses. by setting up a board of directors live which was udder in enneeution 


|J nnilMBa, UCUIUU9UBUUII u- tJMHW* ^— — — v— . W ■ I—— .... 

ivoria possesses. by sert i n g up a board of directors Live which was irfder in conception 

As the means to carry out thia complete irith two royal dukes, but than the private empire: this was 

programme, the document goes' on not before a power of attorney bad the plan to integrate the Baer 

to outline the plan for a "Church settled all effective power in his re — lV ~ j - - ■ 


*5 between the laconic com- acnona. The fcrst key document js to outline the plan for a cnurcti settled all effective power in his republics In • South African 

mu n ten tte ns of the Treasury raon- Wwiwood Reader’s Martyrdom of for the extension of tho British own hands. Indeed, on the finan- federation, which failed through 

rfnVte-T were the effusions of aH Man, published In 1872, too year Empire”, which was eventually to dal side, the chartered company the attempt to hiirry it on by 

raiVo-anks who favoured the Sccre- before Rhodes went up to Oxford, be sublimated in tho foundation remained ontirely in the power of force, whan Jameson invaded toe 

farv of State With their schemes which set forth tho view that while deed of the Rhodes Trust, and a small syndicate, toe Contra! Transvaal in December 1895 at 

hiiiMine railways across the order risible in the universe meanwhile to form the Inspiration Search Association, which owned the head, of too chartered coin- 

Sahara and seardtina for minerals argues die existence of a creator of Rhodes’s own work in Africa. toe concessions on wltich mining pony’s police. But when ir failed, 

under die watcro of Lake Chad. God . auch a God is clearly con- T| fimdomeutBl nai .„ dox u, uid other economic activities were costing Rhodes his premiership and 

Iterf alsJ wm toe correspond^e corned with tho fate of species ^ fhat for hiS the Jxten- “■« ™ mo , re about £400,000 in cash, his sole 

M xteeT Seat rutoer than individuals. 2JS rf to? British iu not sldtful than Rhodes in devising toe concern during toe aftermath was 

chartered companies which were Man’s only immortality lies in synonymous with the extension of Sh Jl Ltf fnlact froni 1,10 


. sauna umy imiuuiwm, synonymous wiin tno extension ot w h Pr -j:„ te«lEmiflcnnt assets were 

tho continuing human species, British imperial govornmont. So far ^her^y tosignitiront asseu we o general wreckage. 

within which the various races a8 southern Africa was concerned, glj A Site ' alloca tod larae F ^ r . . S&ulh A* 4 

.huiaala fnr. inni-amaf-v in tViot lh« J LI. IK..! • I.... if snares . UTIU Ltie UKC HI1DCBTCQ lurge ,„ m .u , 


Ifere also was tiie correspondence cerned m-rn tno i ate ot species 
carried on with too three great rutoer than individuals. sIon 

chartered companies which were Man’s only immortality lies in synfl 
the precursors of colonial rule in the continuing human species, jg r itj 
inland Nigeria, in Kenya, and within which the various races a9 s 
Uganda, in Southern and Northern struggle for supremacy so that the an <i 
Rhodesia. fittest may survive. “That book", mea 

Professor Flint's first major s oid .K hges .twe n.ly yoars Utor, al?1 p 

.orit w- on, ^ Fnval N^er w ™ do on Xm i^o Tve’C™!,.? "S 
kKSS poliMied ta isso ao a , ca| hls >nd imim . 

SfSffoS^fi™ b«”^trM- .^ toS'to triumph 1 ” 65 ' ^ ^"“dMiarT aclfvide.. and tho neat 
cal African history and with a *men, destined to triumph . ness 

broad comparative knowledge oE The second key document, hero tiqn 

Cash and colonialism 


with every muscle from 


tod laree For SfrU to Africa as a wholo it 
ts^aeainst ' wouM have been for better to have 
Evan toe raveQ led Joseph Chamberlain’s 


Evan toe revealed Joseph Chamberlain’s 
Rhodesia complicity in the plot. But the evi- 
deuce was wttoheOd, and Jameson 

(jaiiae uy .. 


By J. D. Fage 


PETER DUIGNAN and I.. II. GANN and also because 
(Editors) : very unevenly rc 

Colonialism In Africa 1870-1960 cases, little ma 3 
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Colonialism others what is 
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Rhodesian activities, and the neat Professor Flint argues canyinc- During the six years that 
ness of Professor Flint’s presonia- ms y that Rhodes s care^ in Cape renMjne 5 to tim Rhodes con cen- 
tum consists In showing how every politics is to be seen essentially as tmtw j increasingly on the private 

empire. His Itmnri altitude to tho 
great 'rebellion of 1896 was 
counter-terror: " You should kill 
all you can.” But when uhe cost of 
war looked fike eating up dhe com- 

Duignan and Dr Gann were further are much tho same thing as " Afri- came out -hi 1968. This is the more • patty’s ropital, he took tho lead lit 

compounded because approaches can states ”, that Rhoderin may not so since Dr Hopkins’s estimate of negodatiiiB a . sefokmtuut with too 

to toeir diosen subjects can vaiy bo “ south of toe Zambezi ”, and toe significance of too Great Ndebele. Wjuto the Afrikaners 
Sdely not least accm-ding to die even that too United Africa Com- Depression m determining toe alienated, toe security of toe Cape 
age and nationality of toe writer, pany was in being in 1920-which European advance into Africa has base now departed upon a success- 

and also because, these subjects aro ia an odd slip for the historian of since been confirmed by toe work ful Boer War. and this flte was 

very unevenly researched: In some Unilever l Sir Frederick Pedier, on of otoers, sudi as Martin Klein on coutent to leave ii* Whiner’s aid too 

the other hand, as bofits an old toe Senegal. Some Indication of the betogecent hands. The w*r even- 
UAC and Colonial Office man.' paucity of maLuro, generalization ruallv brought' tod federation of 
knows a great deal about bath Bri- about African economic history -in South Africa that Rhodes desired, 
tish planning and : British private toe pre-Hopkins epocii is demon- altoouglh at the cost of - Afrikaner 


almost daily hi toe light of current - tish planning and : British private toe pre-Hopkins epocii ia demon- riuhouglh at the ro« of Afrikaner 
research ' enterprise in Africa— more perhaps strated by the extent to which domination, The private empire 

with T/.ft Pi-mtAimVc rtf Colonial, than he can readily communicate. Duignan mid Gann’s contributors survived until 1923, and then 

With 17 IS Economics Of LOiamai- ' tUa u. T ,nn nn e w Frm.tnlV rfftflldcu! DM to. Iftte ti- Prafnnn. 


= — ■ - SSS s™ ‘JInSJS ^ ecUters w»fl ner- Who, for example, was the McLean must still rely on S. H. Frenkel's* decided not to loin it. Fro fuss or 

™ ... * » * ■ \*S* ,,nt5S ei Sor e ^ t? follow t^cir 'too in 1925 had an " imperial de- Capital Investment in Africa j tols Flint toinltt tiiat ’Rhodes would 

The publication of The Economics S rtl ""S* S Vaiuma? which vdopmont plan”, aud why is he magnificent achievement of tho have approved both this decision 
of Colonialism marks the comple- own ^ mentioning? A seems to bo still unsuper- aud its ulrfm^ consequence In tho 

fn of the grand enterprise Ini- “fome While some of toe essays by seded. ■ / • • Unilatwal Deration of tnde^ond- 

tlated more than a decade ago by ^-rhev seem to have been established authorities In tho sec- In such circumstaiices, Duignan enco, Persoiwl% I doubt It. But I 

13%2££V!JE&22 SSSJ! uSLwo Sr Ad u ecoumndst 0 ? an don on « nartonri styles « in colon- Uml wd in 


rotor uutgnan ana u. n. mum ui w tfl ff n i aa ecouotndst or an don on "national stylos V in colon- ond Gann atq necessarily limited in 
the Hoover Institution at Stenforf BfiT® iS ini economic policy are very what they cun' offer .In .tlieir edl- 

Univcrs ty. Observing that tlie end- ^ e j arter wouId ] iav0 been die useful— and none morn so than torial contributions. Tiiay can and 

ina of tlia colonud period had coin- l nnw wvri.>” p or a sufH- Professor Peeman’s rovoallng die- do provide gciioralizations which 

dently obrious reason, too cussion of capital forra^ort Tn tho few would dispute. " Africa was 


lmvo.no. doubt toot this is toe bust 
as wePl as toe toortest blogranfiy of 
Rhodes tliat has yet appeared.' 


also bad shaped) the rise of a new su Ki e c C | s really the economic Belgian Congo— tho book makes its not the tropical treasure-house M 

generation of scholars attempting j. j 0 f colonialism: Gann’s own most distinctive contribution In i» which dip early Imperialists , 

AFr£ rovi 5 9 * a n - w Original contribution, on economic last half, in the sections entitled claimed; it wus ‘‘ neither a , major 

African history in' "a more Afro- il *h. min. " Rmnnmle Mainstays” and nnr a necassarv field M for Euro- 


African history in *? a more Afro- 
centric fashion”, they conceived 
that the time had- come to attempt 
a general review of the recent but 
short period during which Euro- 
pean rule had subjected the con- 


y * ,n 'Ii. ni ™5;Si development in the Gprman colo- “Economic Mainstays” and 
n , they conceivod n | M can g0 no further than 1914.) “ Social Implications . 
had come to attempt ^ ea>DOzn j sts p. t.. Bauer, was Part of the explanation must be 
wiffamf given access to other essays in too that here the editors have tended 


alnstnys” and n or a necessary field” for' Euro- 
as ”. pean investment, while 1 returns on 

lanation must be such investment as there was were 
tors have tended disappointing. But the colonial im- 


tittent and its peoples to forces of 
change os significant as, and more 
m ten rive ■ titan, any experienced 
before. They thus planned a four- 


volume, but his own contrib 
confined to an economic rei 
on British colonial Africa 


t as, and more ^ thus not a general analysis ]inea of research. Good examples 
y expenencea or summation. However, it is valu- are jan Hogendom on African cash 
ilannad a four- Q b] e a9 a historical document in its farming, Simon Katzenellenbogen 


chongo fand also to ‘create major 
problems for posKoloaial regimes 
, Such concIusiOnsj ■> still • ■ leave - 


-.1 ’ , " .1 4 HP « IUUUM4K.H* 1UJ miugi U1HIUIA -- •■■--o • . . -QUkKl UllLUUbllJUP 1 DU|I ■/ W«rV,' 

voiuffla cmvmnvnj work Colomal- own right. Professor Bauer was a on the miners* frontier wd-trwu- open the question of why, bythe 


>«« in Africa, 1870-1960. 

. The present volume is the fourth 
>n what has "no'w become' a . five- 
volume series. Volumes 1 and .2 
(19G? and 1970). are -entitled- .Zfr 
piscary and Politics of Colonialism, 
WO-1914 and J9U-1960 ;,Voluhie 3, 


major critic of toe produce market- po rt, or Peter Kilby on manufac- standards of ninafoanffi-century 
ing policies followed in. British turlng, while two authors hitherto • expansionist Europfe, most of tropi- 
West Africa in toe 194fo end 1950s, unknown to me, Floyd and Lilian ca J Africa :seemed so thinly popu- 


t Africa fo 

jie.Js’ttU) 


WO-1914 and 1914-1960 ; .Voluhte 3, he conclude^; “ It may be sate 
‘ Profiles . of Change V African cpnaden^y that colonial ride pro 
Society and Colonial Hula (1971) ; tooted rither than obstructed pro 
. while Volutna 5, which outgrow Its gross, and was ayep necessary for it. 


; No 6n A Would f (tid it easy to >um 


real understanding of the con- 
straints on economic and social 


'll ,Vi!o fin Onn annarent necu- atrauiis on ecunojmt *bu auwm 
necessary for it." “P: ‘ E?ok miSSm : precolonial Africa is 

Dr .Gann have ^ tha work heeded., to help the ;« heirs : of 


origins as an appendage to yolume Dr Duignan > and Dr Gann have next to no references to the work haed 
7,. Is called a Bibliographical Guido attempted to pull toe volume /v G Hopkins, ' who te fo far 

tt . Colonialism in Sub-Safiaran together themselves, in an .intro- el ^ 0 j t «,te u n ia 'his ability, .to , kfaeli 


Africa. t . 

^Hte reviewer of 
torp is quo tad,, on 1 


duorfoh and in a. first chapter on 


ampire 11 to mako thp best use of 
(heir ‘iriherjtancej' aiiu. ttijso to help 


outsiders to . understand modern 


present, volume as 
. toi* . Excellent ' . and 


ide-renging ; 


. - Edited by. Polricfl fieef 

• ' * ’ 1 ' . / and. . , . 

K evj n CrossUy-rHp llcin d h 

‘ Ths aeooiiif Bnlhology of new 
poems, sole tied from almost tort 
< thousand submitted In response 
to the Arte Council's requeai, in- 
. eludes work by * Ted Hughes. 
Dannie Abse, Jon' Slallworthy, 
don Bilkln and other aslsblished 

E osts as; well as by very talented 
ut previously unpublished posts, 
Papertjaok.e2.QG 
Hardback E3J0 •• •' 

Available from your ' local- booK*. 


: me recent WetOry of ug whole con- cottid 
; . Hpene .iitfo chapters which ; are: at 
. toUsjcrete : treatments pf major 

•Vi M 

• . to. tiod riHtabtt , authors • to .write 
*toese,_ chapters and' ttt do k eo on. 

: ame. , Tha problems feofoe.. 


Even : so 


• have, 
of Ms. 
leminel 
yrtkti 
; which 
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n local con- 
d expensive 
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and, wdsl 
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Myths along the Potomac 


Ducal dalliance 


By Peter Marshall 


JOHN DERRY j 

English Politics and the American 
Revolution 

215pp. Dent. £5. 


Those who gave voice to fears that 
celebrations of the bicentenary of 
American independence would 
occasion an outpouring of national 
self-congratulation can hardly be 
shown to have been accurate in 
their predictions; If anything, the 
vanquished, rather than the victors, 
seem to have enjoyed recalling the 
Conflict In both countries more 
immediate contemporary preoccu- 
nations have divested the events of 
the Revolution of any power to act 
upon national outlooks without 
reducing the subject to a matter of 
specialist concern. British and 
American scholar of the period 
have thus boon able to renounce 
partisan views while maintaining a 
wide range of research interest 
f nd “ genuine popular enthusiasm 
for theft literature. 

This community of attitudes has, 
however, been attained by differing 
approaches which have loft their 
marks In distinctive historiographi- 
cal situations on either side of the 
Atlantic. Developments prior to the 
Revolution in the American colo- 
nies have been subjected, during 

2 ! t0 basIc rein- 
terpretations. Elements of these 
revisions have found their way Into 
general surveys of events such aa 
diat now provided by John Derry, 
in English Politics and the Ameri- 
can Revolution. No such shift con 
J® So* J° occurred in com- 
parable descriptions of the British 
political scene, despite the 


nppeiironcc of an impressive 
number of distinguished mono- 
graphs which couid have contribu- 
, *cd to substantial modifications of 
earlier accounts. It was to be 
hoped that this "modest essay in 
demytholpgy ” would have Wiped 
to even the score. 

Unfortunately, such an oppor- 
tunity has not been grasped, for it 
transpires that the principal myths 
to be dispelled are those for which 
Victorian historians in general and 
Sir George Otto Trevelyan in 
particular can be held responsible. 
This, hardly die most pressing of 
tasks, may also account for a 
curious absence: at no point is itny 
comment offered on the work of 
tho scholar who for many years 
dominated, to a degree' no historian 
of American aspects of the subject 
couid rival, the study of 
eighteen th-centuiy British politics, 
an- Lewis Namier may not have 
rostered myths, but his pursuit of 
certain topics, analysed with mas- 
terly skill, resulted in the ignoi- 
tog of other major themes and 
materials, No hint of this is to bB 
£SBCS \ n ® n account of events 
which, drawing the greater part of 
its detail from Commons debutes 
and ministerial manoeuvres, con- 
firms rather than modifies the 
JVamierian emphasis upon Parlia- 
IHfill t« 

Shrewd political judgments seem 
on rather superficial assess- 
ments^ Victoria n ; historians may 


qualities might nuL survive a more 
rigorous scrutiny than they here 
receive; it is difficult, once 
started, to refrain from, copious 
Quotations of Burke, even whilo 
discounting his political influence. 
The views of riiis great but ineffec- 
tual spokesman for the colonists' 
cause occupy space that might well 
nave been shared by that mediocre 
but active secretary of state, Hills- 
borough, whose total omission II is 
difficult to understand. 

Events prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities occupy muny more pages 
than are devoted to the conse- 
quences of the war upon political 
gpmion; wo are told that the con- 
flict was “crucially important for 
radicalism but ■ the particular 
forms tills Importance assumed, . 
and the likelihood of their inability 
to emerge from any other sequence 
of events, are not particularly evi- 
dear. As it is, radicalism does not 
secure much attention beyond the 
writings of Price and Cartwright; 
the absence of all but passing 
references to Wilkes and his min- 
porters suggests that the recogni- 
tion here accorded Bernard Bafiyn 
does not extend to George Rudg. 

Ir may be argued that an intro- 
ductory survey intended for "the 
hard-pressed student ” can only too 
easily be faulted for the provision : 
of . Insufficient detail. For his 
chosen audience John perry has 


u d hl their condem- 
nariou of North or praise of Burke. 
Jj ? i jj? certdnly worth making 

P° ?t tbat for from distinctive 
adv * s were open to the sup- 
porters of the ministry and to the 
friends of America. To proceed 
(rom such observations to a rauk- 


wc c wiieii iq uie sup- 
porters of the ministry and to the 
friends of America. To proceed 
from such observations to a rank- 
L n J n of merits of individual poll- 
however, to move into 
more difficult regions: North may 
seem over-praised and Shelburne? 


deployed with some skill part of 
tiie substantial quantity of schol- 
arship devoted to his theme in 
recent .years In both Britain and 
the United States. If his summary 
- do - es . not prove entirely 
satisfying it is because of an limbi- 


satisfeiug it is because of an Inabl 
“*y ft employ but a fraction of the 
materials and topics that make up 
ms subject: greater success would 


□^v n .sr. t un x o ^M 

S/viaoS;. 1 tl, “ n “ ,CI,la « 


God in the age of reason 


By G. A* J. Rogers 


JOHN REDWOOD! 

Sd^ e o.l7M aht °" ment in E,, S- 

■287pp. Thames and Hudsou. £7. 


2®£J, J? temptation . to talk 
modern mind and of 

SS. JP51& « nd hereby 

SmISu rein ^ orce «. create « picture 

.ST^sas^.at « 

■ 

tes^a modernity deceives us .Ir w»« 

.inventor of tfafe 
k* a conception, 
iH* end Newton, 
took tame to become part of the 
general cansctoiuness. John Red- 
Vroods Reasonj.Rldiciaf mid Rali- 
Sion Is a salutary, and well docu- 

SJJJ**, rom,nd 5 J 1101 first 

. & <*«he modern era 

K- "S.Y and Jmpor-tantly dif- 
ferent from those oif today. . 

^ Hi; m^age^ ja. succinctly 


ir5Sh« was i J ” 1619 . and 

Hobbes, who Jived to bp a nona- 
genarian, were two who Were con- . 
»(25? y i C !f d for thelr al| e«ed atli- 

wlr^a in V iSS' iw cusat i ms which 
firs f certainly 

and in the second mutlt Jess cew 
unjustified. Every new piece 
or science, every new moral tract 
was carefully scrutinized for signs 
of non-belief or heresy. 

*ft° chronicled. 
S“Jwortli, in die 16S0a, Wise, and 
Berkeley, In the 1730s, exposed Its 

sl a &. and iB P Pcrh«JJ 

Redwood overstates tlie influence 
of Cud worth— ^surely it - ft not 
die Pcflod subSequerit to 
the writings' of Locke and 1 the 
science of Newton — but hie never- 
theless establishes a continuity of 
“PProadt Jn- theological ™titude 
cemuiy/ 1650s VrWcb {Sr a 

S theism penetrated 
gJiJJS 1 * theology, but also political 
.gg!E cUama and the 

HJKBi and no doubt all aspects of 
5 n ? d culture; The advocates 

rf political aud religious: toleration 

Were seen also as the 
enemies .'of God, Thus Locke's 
moderate position was often taken 

eJp Iu/Ja *?? i b ?- r ^» flV0M though- It 
Catholics, Muslims and 

Tlie universe, and man’s place in 
b«t iL iven substantial reopprai- 
ifij® i WOrk of Newton and 
tifi, *5 “"“Quonce we find that 

•j_ JftBOtfwd justification for belief 


however, a few slips and some 
Judgments which it Is possible tS 


By Roger Fulford 

BRIAN MASTERS : 

The Dukes 

432pp. BJoiu! nncf Briggs. £6.95. 

In u celebrated inid mmisitig aside 
Lord Rosebery told us in his book 
on Chatham of mi eighteen th-ceu- 
mrv Family (the Grenvilles) whose 
political ambitions were ail concen- 
trated on a single objective — the 
strawberry leaf. tin The Dukes 
Uriun Masters reminds us that eight 
gold strawberry leaves on the coro- 
net distinguish the dukes from the 

l sl !o-,2 rd ? rs oE tbo peerage,) In 
£ he 1820s the Grenvilles were at lust 
able to parade tiiiough the magnifi- 
cence of Stowe as dukes of Huck- 
uigham ; yet within thirty years the 
glories of the house, so patiently 
gurnered, had vanished “ like a 

The , stor y >10 

Place lit Mr Masters's book, possibly 
because he is concerned, to demon- 
strate the stability of dukedoms. 
Their number has not been en- 
larged since 1900, though they have 
somewhat declined since their great 

aT™ nC n« tl,e ^ eor f es - Cleveland, 
Bolton, Dover, Brandon, Ancaster. 
Kings todi ChatTdos, Dorset, Bride- 
water and others— where are they ? 
But if these are outside the twenty- 
six families with which lie is con- 
cerned, the author cannot resist a 
good story about them, such as that 

SSJ5 , he D . ueh ®« of Cleveland who 
called her husband '* Niffy Naffv ”■ 

though possibly he is on less secure 
|rounri in sayfug that the Duko of 
Bridgwater was "rather odd" be- 

lie U hadto lieV?r W0 “ * lotter unless 

The dukes have certainly seen 
what the author calls “ the pom- 

lain? h £ pr i vi , lege ” vanish. In P the 
1840s the dukes of Bedford em- 
ployed 450 people on the Woburn 
estate alone and paid out £2,000 a 
yeai in pensions. In the nineteenth 
century the dukes of Nortluimbor- 


dispute',. Vi, Cudworto!. could 
,“ a A ce| y bav e been aiguing against 
"j 0 vvas still an unknown 
undergraduate. Descartes had more 
tliHn one argument for die axis- 

aHnl?w° f rf God ’ 0,ld can WB > witliout 
net 1 M Ca ? 01 f n realIy descri be Bur- 
But hi l? 1 ? 1 ; o£ Descartes ? 
TmS D«ii f ene , inl Reason, Ridicule 
J welcome addition 

and understond- 
fc of *e Enlfthteument In .BJ 
J h ho 9 k ItsolE allows soma 

ar? mS«« SI,e ° dy productioa ' ' nie re 
are many more errora than those 


land spent over £1,000,000 on public 
works in the north-east. Though 
Pfjbepf. shorn of much of th|ir 
material power and glory, tliev 
remain sometimes odd 
always original. Who but a 
duke having lost the thread 
Jus speech nt it public 
meeting, would thuiidcr out « I will 
r I no fg^Ferinft with tho fUlu- 
f.L 8t ? « ue ii ,-Tbnt ]$ recorded for 
SJ.,?/ H «/old Macniillau about tho 

T?r5 »). f Devonih,re (“ Ncu ty- 

k - M l ‘ ^ n3tflrs w° uld perhaps have 

chanA^p t0 77? 0nCO o tl ' ntQ lofl ® on tho 

nwiafl ?i f F oe i , S , trcfit About the 
private lives of lift subjects and 

more on their achievements and 


what they stood for. Wl.iLv J 
is cqrtaiuly amusC 
tends to smother the raK 
examples illustrate tBi Si 11 !' 
gives a highly entertain! 
of the dukes of J ^ 
Plenty of chatter about S 
Duke, hm we search lit va in U 
alltnlon to this duke’s spleld& 1 
tical curoer which roused® 
sneer « poor rich Duke" aS 1 
say “the virtue of hft lft 
useful to the romotest porf 
t not ruder unkind to lS|, 
brother, the sixth Duko, V S 
do drunken dukes wlw W?' 
‘ft uw Hie Duchess of gJ£ 
(llic dukes of Richmond ufj 
diosier were the other Kei > 
quotes Charles Grevi|l2iL ! 
perhaps forgetting that the 
clior was not the most 
of mortals — for tlie state^S 
this duke ‘ drained the cun cMt 
sure and happiness to the dw 
But if we accept that as the drf- 
n ° n °T ■ . drunkard, who £ 
sober ? ' Third he gives us mgm£ 
agreeable details about Charter, 
son the first Duke of Richmoto£ 
sank to “an abysmal ETC 
drunkenness and debiurtm? 
Maybe — but let us remeobef d! 
as Lord of the BedduSri 
George I he showed a eeue sf ib 
position and of his duiv u fU, 
when lie ushered in that ^ cl 
lection of the descendantsdQmla 
II and James II to appals fit 
life of Lord Derweutwoier. 

Do the dukes still suti U 
something In the life ol i h 
nation ? To that question the hi 
gives no real answer. A link in 
than a century ago the editor d 
t Meredith Tosmi 

published a scries of articles 6a 
country’s great governing fendfe*. 

■ The writer trod a little monte 
cately than Mr Masters tie 
“lechery” and “the heats d 
aroused libido ” but, dipping in 
the future, thought that dukes tn 
bound to be pulverized by da» 
cracy and shattered by the redo ! 
Sion of property. But as the m j 
lntipn increases they will sum « i 
st I ■ i P° ss ?, s sod of ’advanupi » I 
which ordinary men and ran 
can not attain—" the only type 
niglier dian the increasing crowd'. 

To coiuiiiomorntc tho blcwWBT 
of the Bath mid West SDfltip 
Counties .Society, Kenneth Huto , 
has written u history of the Socto I 
based on its archivos, The Bath# 
JVuw (251 pn. Bradford-on-Awi: 

■ Moonrakor Press, £10.50), E# 
llsliad in 177.7, tlie Society be 
worked for iinprovemenfg id 
cultural mothous, Jn the coikHiw* 
of rural housing and for the 

up of aHotmoms, as well as eftfiew 
Hglng agricultural chemistry- ad 
running a woll-knowu annual dM 


A death at sea 


By G. V. Scammell 

I V ■ • 

DAVID 

3l£ « Thwn « Caven- 

£13§S; Unlver * 1| 3 r i of Chicago Press, 


I" ? a « fln ? sreat.oge of Europe’s 
expansion into tlie wider world 
reaching from the late Middle 
Ages to the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury, perhaps no co 


on« d $ hi $L had j for ? antliri « been 
one of the 1 major centres of the 

country’s maritime activity The 
££ .£ 0ur,e ° f bis own conver 

*5 .■ aa Js ,10t known, but at 
in jfse-SS ^ht ha^ecanie 
**“. thlrd commander 
. (aftdr del Cano and Drake) to clr- 

cum navigate the world. lie then 

far ■ time relapsed into high living 
and privateering against Snain 

lSSfc| in 1591 fa command 
Sjj 811 expedition destined for tile 

SSnJ5 M ti®S t wit, ‘ ”0 clewly 

“f d 0 bj«cdves for his fleet all 
of faster were 
resent from the start. It niay have 
.^eiJrion to open * trade 
nay 
lzes 
tial 
had 
to 


nation to kill himself, fri** 
remarkable document. It rev™* 
too burden, barely comprehenalM 
to modom minds, on men ccafiorf 
rot closest proximiv h> ■"% 
ships for weeks on end w 
measured In years. 

SS?fr, 

such undertakings to nad mwwni 
let alone successful, WDclUfons, , 
Tliere are In ■ i}i*--il«oiffl tf f 

anvli. _ . tfiscnfr 


ti°ns of the mental dWnttBrptJJ 
of their leaders. But this 
account, compiled ,«ry *gw 
before its author’s dealh tw* 
physical causes, is of a 
naps unique in Its tbne. 
detailed, beautifully ,5 
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CARL NORDENFALK (Editor) : 

Codex Caesarcus Upsallcnsis 
Uppsala: Altnquist and Wikscll. 

Not often in the field of medieval 
studies is an editorial board headed 
by the name of a reigning monarch. 
That King Gustaf VI of Sweden 
should have honoured the present 

E ublication in this way, however, 
as a particular. appropriateness for, 
apart from the manuscript con- 
cerned being one of the treasures 
of the Royal University of Uppsala, 
It was .commissioned as a royal 
presentation and is here reproduced 
most royally- 

The manuscript Is a Gospel-Book 
of grand format. Its first two op- 
posing pictures, much bigger than 
many engravings and watercolours 
hanging' in galleries, set both its 
tone and its context They are of 
astonishing sumptuousness, with a 
predominance of glistening gold sur- 
faces (sometimes tooled) and rich 
colours like purple-mauves, viridiana 
and greens, and are placed inside 
simulated textile borders rather like 
splendidly enamelled gold plaques 
might be set off by delicate fabrics, 
On the left the Emperor, Henry III, 
and bis Queen are seen being 
crowned by a monumental figure of 
Christ, outlined against a sheet or 
gold shaped Into a double orb ; and. 


The Gospel-Book of Goslar 


By C. R. Dodwell 
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log left off his golden spurs to enter 
the church In whidi he is now por- 
trayed, offers this vecy book to the 
apostles Simon and Jude. These 
were saints on whose feast-day fell 
the day of his. birfh (and, we may 
add. of his burial) and to whom he 
dedicated the church he built at 
Goslar a city to which reference ii 
made In the right-hand picture. 

Clearly, Henry Til had had tills 
manuscript made for his new royal 
foundation, no doubt for presenta- 
tion at its consecration in 1051. 
Goslar occupied a special place In 
Henry’s affections, one which was 
confirmed by the fact that it was 
here that his long-hoped-for son and 
heir was born Jn 1048 when he him- 
self was probably overlooking the 
building of the new church. In tbie 
Cospel-Sook, perhaps already com- 
missioned, there is a visual state- 
ment of Henry Ill’s own conception 
of the emperor as the supreme 
ruler under Christ who receives his 
power and crown' only from Hbm: 
a conception aa real as it was vision- 
ary since he did not hesitate to dis- 
miss popes from the chair of St 
Peter. The heir born to hint at 
Goslar, howevor, was the future 
Henry IV, who is associated by pos- 
terity with contrary attitudes: the 
humiliation' of Canossa and papal 
attacks on .imperial power. 

-Even apart from its gold-embel- 
lished binding, this -gift or. Heliry HI 
to. Goslar was a very lavish one. At 
■least forty calves must have been 
killed to provide the fine skins for 
-its vellum pages, but this was only 
,{ha beginning. The text; written 
■'« a clear and noble hand, is set off 
f>y frequent gold lettering and there 
« throughout a profusion of- prettily 
coloured large initials composed of 
■an intricate -interlace of* ribboned 
"£o!d.. There -are ‘exotic full-page pip 
tores of each Evangelist writing his 
Gospel in front of l architecture and 
i furnishings of gregt. opulence; ahd 
there are a good' many decorative 
,■ full-pages equally resplendent with 
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A monk and a secular craftsman working in the monastic studio of Echtcrnach : a detail from an eleventh- 

century codex in the Staqtsblbliothek, Bremen. 


still be 
cause oi 
that ex 
which t! 
evinced 
their c 
visions 
eagerly. 


not to be found In the monastic 
library but in other parts of Ger- 
many, unless they too hud *' trav- 
el lea’*, as indeed they had. Our 
own “ display ” Gospel-Book, which 
had survived being put out to 
pawn at Goslar in the twelfth cen- 
tury. escaped the looting by tho 
Guelph army In the thirteenth, and 
only suffered the loss of some of 
Lhc precious stones aud ornaments 
on its binding during the religious 
troubles of the Reformation, like 
the library manuscripts, also fell 
victim to a war : the Thirty Years 
War when the Swedish nrmy occu- 
pied Goslar. At this time tlie manu- 
script disappeared, to reappear in 
Sweden more than a century later 
with internal evidence .of a prob- 
able visit, to Russia and with its 
precious medieval bidding replaced 
uy something more modern and 
more modest, one of blue velvet set 
with five silver rosettes. Other 
“ display “ manuscripts made at 
Echternach had also travelled and 
their Journeys were to continue 
until after the Second World War, 
Today, they are to be found in 
Bremen. Nuremberg, Brussels. 
Paris, London and Madrid, as well 
as Uppsala. 

Tlie nine sumptuously illustrated 
manuscripts concerned have long 
been known to have originated at 
Echternach but they have never 
been subjected to me penetrating 
analyses of script, text and Canon 
Tables that Professor Nordenfalk 
gives here, which can only be par- 
alleled in Koehler’s magisterial 
studies - of Caroling! an Schools, 
Since the manuscripts betray no 
great interest in textual accuracy, 
at least in andBary matters, this 
investigation happens to confirm 
lltat they wero intended primarily 
for artistic display, but the writers 
own concern is to establish tho 
sequence and relationships of the 
manuscripts, He then deploys his 


jagerly. feeling for the mot 

Of .11 work. the rlcl.1; 

Rustrated medieval manuscript; ft JmI rnnrfftsnr SA 


one of the most difficult to repro- acknowledging wen the smallest once of the manuscript can be “JjJ 1 * 
chice accurately. It is not simplv favours and, if tha hope ha expresses established quite certainly by its 

that, if we include handsome calif- in Ms introduction that it will be relationship with another mauu- JS2S5K* mminma 

graphy as an art-form which we raad j,y genial reader as well script wiiicli was actually given by SlSma* S* to lllriostv^S 

m aad whl ^ SHggJSiSSS 

Jr .tfaa.fS ■*** °> 

sftfflEtSfims 


have narrative - Ulustratiofts 1 of the 


it, that every lent vanes sngntiy in 

size and even in shape from the ' ^ t " fl within its own lfpilted terms See the dwlo^e^of^Ae whole responaa to the amtltiorts oi. tha 

other, so that much of the P[°du.c- 0 f reference, the raonograpli is gen- 0 f the Otito^n Eriiteriiach Sdioto. imperial, patrons, the relevant 

tion has to be done by hand, ana eroudy illustrated with conmarartiva This Laa ioTOlvCdhtoim«a invosti- manuscript, were ddibfirately plgdo- 

vellum aurfaoe, wbichwaa iHustrations and ft beautifully laid 0 f medfeval library, to compete with, and then surpass, 

originally scraped and *M«Aed to ^ pri^»d. OccwWaUy dif- • ggS, ^Sly, TfwurM, lift those made for the ewBer-CaftHn- 

fere41t PonttSi of view will emerge, J?t«SonVfS5& on the illumtna- g an emperors I_tha biggest W them 

an indescribable sldn-texturs which is. ^ mIh frmn the mitset . — *■- — all. a. mnnnicrmt made for Henrv 


fafd J 4lion of ^ medieval library, to compete witfv . and then suriiAss, 
‘“- though primarily, of course, his those made for. the ^lier .Crfglin- 
ree. Sttefflon ft focused on the illumina- B «n emperors t_ the biggest Of them 
ted manuscripts that it exported. ® 


i ^^b .bi./.Mnwe-which csritiicS!- MTkr&rss apssjysrass 

is incredibly difficult -to convey, rids ds an qusatandinff. work of , ,, ... 

Apart from all this, there-ft a wide schoferflWp by me cf the most -The Jnedfeyal Hbr«ry re 

..nhia Imm thfl oww™«uii "J .TT T'. - jT-i 4 mm awn AMilffTlmit iffll 


made far Henry 


II,. ft,' at half a, metre .^n 


colour range, varying ffimi the adthoritift. 


nedleyal Jf wobbly & 

^IShe ut.Ihe ever produced, appropriatel; 

qf die enough to be presonted bj' Hejir, 


palest of greens to purple-mauves . . . J . battles of the rixto^^entury Dut enough to be presented' ty Hefty 

and bright viridiana, with a subtle Many consider that the tenth and was finally dftpersod because, or, or t<? ^ greatest of the /'G^r tbps 

mingling of tones within each eleventh centuries saw one of die primarily .^'because _ o£. «o cat j,'iarei8^-SP*yer. 

colour; moreover, because each great periods of German art. Though Napoleonic Wars. Monkeying from - ;. a a ‘ x,,_ 

colour was originally derived from expressive at times of emotional the French -army took Some yainmes Sf biiS 

a mineral dye, its effect will vary states, Ottoniart art (as this art of eastwards «id ' b*er ntoiuscrtpts gcctvmn 

according tcr*the light and angle the Saxon and SaHan dynasties ds were transferred. **> 5°wn decorative. 

from which it is -viewed. Most generally - called) was largely a .of LuxierobMiS to _ an iHtisqjr v ^ SSnttosWuS 

SESrSE. 


-. t Sumptuous manuscripts of this 
. khid were not ■ library books but 
dftpjay " objects intended to en- 
hance this artistic glory of tho 
■ church aqd impress by their magnl- 
i licence, For tiijs reason, medieval 
writers qfteq included them with in 
omomenta ol .the ' church ; , nch 
work* of art particularly in precious 
. nwtaft. To take only- one of numer- 
ous examples, the account of. a costly 
manuscript given by Henry Til's stin 
to.. Hamburg- was • eandwched ; be- 
tween descriptions of gqld chilftfcs. 
• :*nd sUvex vessels oti tne one bapd 
'■j™ i silver censer and ailver. 
candlesticks on the other. To some 
, exten t " this association of manu- 
r feripft ,withi gold-work related to 

■j^efr ^goid .and jewelled bdiidfap?, 

■ f though: this -was pot; necessarily so 

: jtoqw. from 'medieval, poiircea. 

#«««■ 

■ : be strewed ft that nothing 

. ..flutstdq, the - manuscript - could Jure 
s- ^ceededlpra^>lendeoce -what-wd 

: :V : • : r- 


variations of lustre of the gold itself, styles, and in lavish manuscripts, they were dennerateiy smppea or 
which would have been burnished which have survived In far vaster their Identity ny being ^^en 
by hand before ka application (with numbers only because they could pressmarks and mixed wltn books 
the tooth of a beaver, a bear or a not be mplted down os were so tnup other sources. B m yeara^t» 
Wild boar, according, to* a German many masterpieces of the gold and come, this Was to provide a con 


goldsmith of the . next century, 
with a hare's foot, according 
another . accredited, .source), t 


being given new tlie textile patterns we /bled 3 ’ to 
ixed With books the edges of the leaf, tlle'.releyant 
. to the years to. P a ,ses lb* the Uppsala manuscript; 
ororide a con- fat* example) give a convlncin* 
miwle for the effect of finely, patterned and 


■s-yMsn aGKSwrrsftr 

UvidUal per- scholars - Mce Delftle of Awki . I Hji sugg<s^ e4r jftr, pf . ' t 
s pictures at - Retoers of Luxemburg, Liebem of «? tta^Sfnt tri ?a 

to avoid the Belgium, ,«od Traube end DegeHng F^g®*** » * 
; flchooL on of Germany. IreSteofiy; end un- be Jal4 out .«» exquisite silk; 

txprassed by kfcown t6 all bift tiie laet, key * ^ Qttp van RaUce’ ha$ .shown, 
differ much tn the problem had- been at ^ veiy. not rapertoi^ of 

a r “impfes- Hand to the form df « Hat of pwnu- textile' designs found In tne Echter- 


medieval original wwen tran^enas- so-caued rKeicnenau- acnoou-.pn. pr uermany. . Ai 
even technical [fidelity. „ ' Art** the . views hera -expressed by Icbown to all bu 

; :Profejs<JtNotdenfAlk- differ much w, the problem. 

If the production of the lactitoile from jny - own),- ara r *impr.es: -hand to. the fora 
must have preBfenied ionmnerSble 1 gtoo^c"« and paintee3y, whereas 'scripts publish* 
difficuWee, the selection of Jhe those at Regensburg are geometri- catalogue' of 184< 
ncStolv to wr^e the acootnp^nvmg cally ornamental. - scholars 'bave m 

'mobotoraph could i buve prqylded . .. .. •; , • dons: nptshe lec 


iln a Luxemburg 

Though quferent 
Je aheir . contribu- 


te that Professor 
- finalizes -these 
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. come 
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the llald two centuries earlier there at Poitiers. Not everyone who lias the secular one to suppose that vellum.™ f 

is a presentation scene which examined both would see in them what is generally true of the one reason There A * + * 

includes the craftsmen involved in an identity of hands though there applies also to the other. We might goldsmith ™L‘ ° SC rti 1 nl r _i. -.1. ~ 0 7 4-1^ ^ TT70ir 

t-. production, and in the West J$ no practical reason why artists remember this hs we glance at manuscrintc . en,ljc llislw t ^ K O M IjV T M G 3. V 

in the tenth und eleventh cen- -like Notker II, monk, physician monastic craftsmen during the ^namen^,m d «2l y Lll^ VV J, 

tui i cs one can— albeit very rarely and artist of St Galien a century period when Ottoman art was medieval n •if 

•Tr f t! d P? rtra y ,,| s p f a scribe or an and a half before— should not paint flourishing In Germany. We shall bii aesthetic ”131 hi ltnse| f fcf 
artist. None the less, by giving an both walls and manuscripts. The learn that, in England. St Duustan, din outdri^ la . tl01 . i ship £*■ 

SJSSi an actual studio, this point to be made, however, is the whom close posterity as any rate of tho Unnsnla^ m ns de 
PLctuie is remarkable for its period, unusual nature oF the whole credited winli being an accomplished twelfili-cenmru 3 
In an age generally uninterested in arrangement. Girard happened to metal-worker, illustrated menu- to both in M,I y c r. 

reu ism we should nut look for find a particularly gifted serf on his scripts, that Spearl^foc abbut of mld lo ull th?f^ br ? ath - ^ 

rh^-,V rCnt i SB ot } eta }} * nd ««•“« (one of the terms of the Abiugdun and goldsmith to King go Id work iusllfn 1 a ,act to 
there is nothing herein the slightest compact is that Fulco should be Edward the Confessor, was nrmSiml S v F 1 ?® "fe' 


rm.ju?.ri.)| 0, S n fii« hApiiP °J ten r"' f hc ,Ja,d ,wo centuries earlier there at Poitiers. Not everyone who ha< 

S' ‘ 1 u r i •. fr rn ‘ f, !°. A| J C S f«r is a presentation scene which examined both would see in them 

l n,I!i ^,r U 1 i 111 ’ of 1 lcsu * n<:,,ldes Hu* craftsmen involved in an identity of hands though there 

was [ io its production, and in the West is no practical reason why artists 

attitude must larurl W ef 115 1,1 t | ,c te,ul1 und eleventh cen- —like Notker II, monk, physician uiuiLiuuc craiumcn nurmg title 

Western ad! Irition tu £ * S . one Cd,1 T~ al ^ elt wp rareI y and artist of St Galien a century period when Ottoman art was 

The si nearer t form of Flatten! ?p l 7Z!-P, d ^? rtray, , ,,s , of a scriI »e or an and a half before— should not paint flourishing in Germany. We shall 

Eastern^ r-Sin it/ * the less, by giving an both walls and manuscripts. The learn that, In England, St Duustan 

Echienricli tlioush tlip n, fm-V°IVJr t ■ into an , a f ,ua J studio, this point to be made, however, is the whom close posterity as any rate 

as Professm- Nord^nfalk nnlnrs in!’ I uctui ' e JS remarkable for us period, unusual nature oF die whole credited wicli being nn accomplished 

JL miS cirdM ami a « e generally uninterested in arrangement. Girard happened to •" — 1 

nth ed!s I n..?2wl « i fSJ™,. 111 reulism . we should nut look for find a particularly gifted serf on his 

.ailri B a 1 d ? f f ce ‘ comprehensiveness of detail and estates (one of the terms of the 

au<H ndi vtduil l tv° freedom there 1S nothing here in the slightest compact is that Fulco should be 

ana iuuivi duality. degree comparable to she enernved made a Freamoni D ..d 
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metal-worker, illustrated manu- 
scripts, that Spearhaifoc, abbot of 


3 i a particularly gi«ea sert on tns scripts, that Spcnrliaifoc. abbot of 

comprehensiveness of detail and estates (one of the terms of the Abiugdun and goldsmith to Klim 
there js nothing here in the slightest compact is that Fulco should be Edward the Confessor, was 


degree comparable 
studio interiors b\ 


I * L e . utdi ruito SHUUIB ue tnwiiru Tlie tontessor, was inaiULsri'intc i« i_Ti 

e to the engraved made a freeman) and made use of described as being "outstanding in of the iVicturlf* fln J SU?* 1 ? * 

bv Stephanus and lus talents in the best way pos- painting, gold-engraving and gold- it is im.io«dh1i» 

sixteenth century, sihlc. Tins was clearly exceptional, smithing ”, nhiat lids contemixmii-v. r i-nTfi *mJ« 'f!* 1 * tk 


An.ither characteristic oF Editor- in . teno 1 rs Stephanus and lus talents in tilie best way pos- painting, gold-engraving and gold- it is iinnnuihi a *? d d . e P° rat ^a 

nach < though by no means confined Amman in the sixteenth century, sihlc. This was clearly exceptional, smithing ” iilint lids conteraponivy craftamuii Sin M thai 

to rbis School) is the use of dedka- ^f r . dcspitc P ,l . t,1,s * *e»e are some Moreover, tliough there was prob- Marnilg, abboit of Eratamf SStaSlly nut nuhu thn 

lory pictures. -These give visual onussmns. If the ardst ablv always a local talent of sorts illuunlmted maauicriptt m ie\\ Z ti. 1 -!.. aec ?' 1 t 

docunicntatlon, as it were, of the represent the painting to be drawn on, such fragmentary making geld shrines, and that t-hero L , weie « of, courj? J 

person who paid for and presonted die JE 0, J uni leaves, then it is sources as we have suggest that was a similar association of die two O i no . wl 'y « ojiJ 

the book and the place for which #1“ §5 0*nt no paint-pot is shown the more eminent wall -pa inters crafts in Germany and Lothwilngiu [SS rmifrl* 1 ?? 1 b , ocam e an l3 

it was intended. Here, one oF the Iff .. ^ . ,s other pictures of travelled and were not pinned to whero Thicmo of Salzburg St Beni- w.m«h?«,! re for ^ prodactSl 

points of interest that the author medieval painters at work) and, if one locality. In the tovelfth century ward of Hfldorfielm, Adekn'd of . manuscr ipts (Itklf 

0ut i 18 11,1 e . ,ement of Jo jnt«nded to portray a scribe, or Hugh of St Victor complained that Salnt-Trond and WeczA of Tegernsee nSLf l i!SF e *i* 0P i ex e ara W e » A«o3 

reliability in portraying actual ff ri J es * n OI * e must equally com- even monks who were wall-painters were a2l claimed by chroniclers to !“ u? s kind o£ fustic pcttaJ 

buildings (which has been seen by f 1 ®* 11 on t! ] e absence of an ink-pot ti - a veiled extensively: they painted be expert both In workimi nrecious Jf 1 ul 0We v 0 , 1 ’ n S° ld sniith 1 ^p 

otliers in other areas of Ottonlun !, n l evcn r, J e km [ e w* which the Christian scenes on the walls, he metal-s and in DaiiSiia fbl wiidih i ths ’ d,d 1 ° f their pfc 

uaitirliig) and of catching the actual 9“ l£ 4?* 1 ' J« sharpened, which said, but esehetved Christian prin- was meant t,ie ” ,9 ne s^nificant faitod 


uunuiufiA \ which nas oeen seen Dy 
otliers in other areas of Ottonlun an P, 
iiaifirlng) and of catching the actual ? a,J 
likenesses of the main participants, c “ e ‘ 
especially the emperor himself. mar ' 


wiiii wnicn tne »«nes on me wans, ne metal's and in naiiiuna fbv wJidrh .i 1 “ , tneir pa 

quill-pen is sharpened, which safd . *«'t esehmved Christian prin- was meant manSofolmai-niniai All l ie V ,9 ue significant facto 

(despite Professor Nordenfalk’s re- ciples (of stability) i„ their lives, these SLm P^ bahly not the decision ta 

■■ not,,er co,u ? xt) Was nuite Earlier on in the ninth century, ui the sense tbatSSwc oomman^od J? issi ° n . wnl-paintiiig, (ere, 

!l?, rn _ , f. I ,Jl repi ' ese P ratlon s of medie- we read of a. wall-painter named them to th/ XJin Tli J Carolingi an .ttmos them 


iiiiLiami. i . wta ijuiic ««• *» iiuim cencury, ui tne sense niat what coinnif 

There Is certainly evidence in to! f scribSs 1 ? ™k“ tJ ° nS ° f medie ‘ MadSf^s ^t “caTnhrai^^kin^ 4 the «^enidon of the 

written sources to show that, even , " C WD ffiSSSSriL 'vorkmg at chroniclers was ooit the artistic opti- 

in this period so inimical to °. C tIie *"« »««*»* portrayed one S! «Sd th H t T? C f entury l u de , of - *« Ip °wners but the Act 

realism In art, likenesses could yet s . dress ® J “ Benedictine linbit riiiS 0 * « fan,0 H s th ? t (witih oue excepbioji) ufhey were 

be taken wirli sufficient commit. ”1*!^ S d ^ ° t!,er w , 0 ™ th « frwdled ^man $ SS Sai ? ts or ^liops^or abhote ln 
ence to be used to identify other- ‘“"J® and goak of n secular: and, SS™! 1 “ K iV 1 ^ i« eieventh artists quo artists, dtroniders had 

wse unknown strangers and there If i®* 1 kn °w thn representation ff nZll S“i “"If 4 very little interest. However, even 
is no reason to suppose that other ® l f 1 ,3,! ay 5!:? n work n ? *» 9 monastid south If i t S i S „ S? 1,1 tWs ^adventitious assembly, we 


ui cue two persons portrayed one V, *■*« lenon century 

Is dressed in a Benedictilfe i.nbit W€ - are that Tuotilo, a famous 
and cowl and die other wears the pai nt » r Gallon, i was M a much 

tunic and cloak of a secular: and, 


“ n r — im % » aiauuii 

travelled mao” end m the eleventh 

J= unknown, rangerT'S "here $ * '« £ ^^«SSSiSt gS*" * ?Ti «!?* 

is no reason to suppose that other °, f ,2. ay 5 , ? n work n ? 111 0 monastic 2JJ, I? m ?™A s iD *%? 
portrayals of this period— ouch as ? lu ?° ^ Bh 8 n, .°“ k nuite unique, f T 0l ?° ltia J Ja “ wall- 
the metal effigy of Rudolf of I . c has be <?n said for dccadus that ,5fJ ed travellni § 

"«t .have FlandeT'^nd iK? 


that (with ouo exception) they were 
saints or bi&liops or abbots. In 
artists qua artists, chroniclers had 
very little interest. However, even 


mission wall-paintings (era ■ 
Caroling! an timos there 
ous monastic and other cbaoU 
with wall-paintings, yet vfiyh 
centres of nianuscrlpt-paloilnih 
the earlier imperial dadn'S i 
authorize a monastic mint at Etks 
nach. This could supply the «g 

cm Ih. .kl. .. .jjT . .*? 


sinter, called John, travdlinj 
) commissions in Germany ant 


very little interest. However, even , ; “ SU W 

SuJ!LrtTaSEJ 3 Sfcj 3 S 5 WSP SLffftl 

goldsmith, mlg^tt also be painters'. SSSSS, ** 

W Ml fJtlfl In ! I . _C r I _ 1 . _ . i n Sr' . 


really necessary. 

Royal art inevitably mirrors atti- 
tudes to monarchy and, in these 
dedication pictures, we see a steady 
enhancement of its nuthoriiy. it 
was the Ottonian artists wlio, for tlie 
■ i «V n,e iu the Christian an of 
the West, associated the imperial 
power with that of the sunrpmrt 


pi* me ui tne manu- mese sumptuous " ens- K , m . . nM i BO — 

script and tho layman as Its painter. P la y, mmiusciipts are concerned, SBSSh t 11 , bench . on 

From this he develops the view that mother question arises. They !f+„ Lt® works from titiderneath as 
the manuscript-painters at Echter- involved great expense, not least in fu* pressa,e - T,,Is l! ? not 

nach were nil secular and, since we ^elr lavish use of golid. It is not „h„ * of a s . crIbe j» r Ppinter 

know from chronicled evidence that " ark that oue would expect to be travnU nf “* 1 n . iedieva l^'- 

wall-paintings were made in - the P ut out to a freed serf or a poll- ill! /]* Y ld u , sa , J,ls <lls ‘ 

monastic church at about this time. P“tetk painter. Gold-work was in *SJ l r he used lt . ?t « 0 

he goes on to argue that the nainters the hands of craftsmen who wem to steady the surfuce on winch lio 


the West mwIimh S’” * .“f cnnrcii at aoout this time. pauter. Gold-work was in 

power &S l 1,u goes on to argue that the painters the hands of craftsmen who were 

DiSty by showina the ?L h i a ««oscripts were no other considered especially reliable and 

in™? n? fi™ ft e mufal-wainiers : indeed, it « was not for nothing that gold- 

where the KchtArgiaoh «i ir i S f* Hlld ' wr ^ tk<? . introduction tif mural- ' smiths— whether working in mints 

concerned w sea thU rtin U nio S 2- e I ? a,,lle, ‘* int o Echternach tn produce 0,1 fashioning works of art for 

concerned, we see this relationship the wall-nalibt n«. i* f *,t,i« rolim’ n ., 0 _ _ ur 


, r- »■* nuii.il ill) 

was working. Nor does the object 
he holds seem to be a pen 
or brush. Above, in profilu, 
it is shaped like a rifle- 
butt flat at the top ; it narrows into 


■ %Z„ r t,? d " d „^ l, l En v !ne »"<l. dEveloping the Scliool ot Some achieved both wealth aid S™' ? rt ‘ r , b ™ ademn 8 "Sain, 

aSmSt. A e n H« f f^ u° f ^'^scripc-pmntiiig. In tills context, power. ° descends sharply ^ a fino od B e. une such specialist W » 

Writ ‘wife ■ J^i 0ud bls Q P in l° n of. Fr Masai that the c . Tins is, a goldsmiths tool and, since engraver the sculotor si i 

time E e%lSfS,^ d J n « p u s ‘ art of- the Middle Agen. was u® ls ,°, !\? d 8l0at versatility we know From ouo technical treatise cliruniclers describehimioa 

dSoitf f wi? nd i finfl ,y ’ produced by paid laymen is quoTad aad J should like to stress in thfs that a painter applying gold-leaf * f aesenoe mm h.i , 

lArdthe e/rl« L lnc ii nation for- with a large measure of approvul. context the degree to which the used his naiiu-brush, rills is pres urn- 


v , o — .-..vuiuii atiu, iinauv. 

despite a slight inclination for- 
•"5*b ffe same Heniy and his sec- 
(BS we liave seen) 
m this Uppsala manuscript holding 
tliemselves quite regally as they 
bear their sceptres and receive 
££ Christ. It has long 

kl Jf wn that- Byzantine art pro- 


teries might be fovtunaie in hroj 
somoone with goldsmith's sliUs a 
their own community and esta 
ns we know from documents, aty 
nttncii n secular goldsmith tg thio 
selves. However, the possewad 
o mint memit not only a wnlinuii 
of service but of the kind of »w 
particularly suited to mamMi* 
work, for there wore different eJJ 
smith’s skills, one or two of nid 
(us Siigc'r Inter makes dear h t 
Dc Administratione) attracted 
own exponents. 

Oue such specialist vu i 
engraver, the sculptor as ii 


produced by paid laymen is quoted Bnd 1 shpuld to atress in this that , , a , painter applying gold-leal 
with a large measure of approvul context the degree to which the used his painL-brush, tills is presum 
This latter view is bv no means ta,eiUe . d ■ Boldamitha might aWy a goldsmith usfng It. f he too 

a new one : indeed, it was ex messed fin 8 , 8 c n ot , l!e , r crafts ; not least 11 l ,as a £,l,m . ly rcscmblanco tc 
with a strange degree of SSSmic pni,uin 8- J Tw ? the «iBr«v.iw iwil* .tifi useil to ilii* day 

fervour between the .nianuscript-paliiters lit Here only liund-pressure is used bul 

wars wlifln r.niiiMn England in tlie twelfth centurv tbe fl»t top shows tiiut it could lu 


This latter view is bv no means l ? lente I d Soldsmlths might ably a eoldsimth .using it. The tool 

new one : indeed, it wns ex messed fi,^ 08 e n ot , l!e , r crafta : not Jeast itself has a family resemblance to 
ith a ah- an™ le that of Painting. Two of the engraving tools still useil to this iluv. 


rsaLrsjsr vs % K a® m 

corrections * cBii2? mV ' *!*“ 1 ofSt Albans (who -for 


been tw n rJ5 I- IC ,lDS 10n 8 corrections at GaiuM were A1,KetM Of St Albans (who for struck ijy n liammor wliun j t wt 
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eiignivmg tools still used to this duy. 
Here only hund-pressure i.s used but 
the flat top shows timt it could hu 
struck by n liammor whun It would 
be grasped by the hand at its 
wntst Put to such mo— if we 
allow for n certain lack of supplu- 
ness in tho medieval Lutln— U is 
well described by a Gerinim gold- 
smith of the twolftb century. 
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tlYii aNDRKW FORGE (Editor) : defeat one 

ri,' „ , _ , others. Com 

■£. The Tovvnsend Journals in Canterbi 

J* An Artists Record of Ills Times h | ocked . out 

I928-S1 children w 

tbs ' 98pp. Tate Gallery. £3.50. should ever 

: firs) 1 ~ bat 

To coincide with the publication of cuse* 1 or'ffin 
«, this selection from William Town- J as ,f 5 
^ send's journals the Tate Gallery 0 

EJ? recently 3 mounted a small retros- 

pective of Townsend s paintings t jj at makes 
and drawings. Both selections were CQinmeiuolo 
^ made, and made judiciously, by llice mun _ 
P««ft Andrew Forge. Taken togeihei mortJ lha|l „ 
or . t j,ey add up i® a fascinating bio- 
p*fe eraphy of an immensely human per- In Toi 
cto^ i! s 0n T a keen and sympathetic lurked a stt 
i tool observer of every detail of life father, a de 
Ino : . m-ouiul him. At the same time the e poet and 
journals, and to a lesser extent the was rhroug 
cta& pictorial work, tell of the hopes that Willia 
and frustrations, the changing atn- with Londo 
HiBfih iudes and shifts on direction, of a to receive c 

d&os i sensitive artist (later an outstand- hooks and £ 

il bkt Jug teacher) Whb tried to get to publishing 
Atltf grips ivinh some of thfc burning intrigue the 
bwie aesthetic, intellectual and political a week afte 
f to issues which he and his friends he writes 
wist faced during the l r J30s— all of Canterbury, 
*i them acutely conscious of the ing wit'll hi 
approaching darkness. " Bedford S 

That sounds heavy and apocalyp- ■ °b® er J re wh 
nitj tii tic and gives no idea of the bois- W *J. 11 av ® 
liioTfe terousness of Townsend’s student selling of b 
e natt years at the Slade under the vener- morning i 
Id hq able Professor Tonks, and the around pul 
siiHsa sense of optimism with which he of a few ti 
I oilsi enters Loudon bohemia in 1930: dashw of 1 

it^ mi|h endless meals at BertoreHi's, aellgnted n 
tgilUD endless discussions about art with senior was 
euua d his friends William Coldstream, sightseer ai 
m limit; Geoffrey Tibbie and Claude formation 
jfMtw Rogers," riotous parties, picnics and blissfully a 
anusoi? painting weekends at a dilapidated class Vlctoi 
Mtftt cottage in Hampshire. But as a Lewis Tc 
ofmid chronicle of the political events of suit of f- 
ar fab the 1930s seen through the eyes of shaped p 
lied du ■ an artist with moderate socialist vision of tl 
views the journals are as good as informed a 
mi it anything that has been written on tract paint 
ai & . the period. could neve 

n a ifl Everything Townsend does and of his friei 
nisoi? sees and discusses is honestly School did 
he to recorded, clearly analysed and these two 

fairly judged an d with .short a traoh men t 
jtialJr i asides and • brief reflections he ical > worl 

md ti 1 often succeeds in Imparting tilie nrchitectur 

lliw truth of a particular situation better vented sut 

n*£ than hi longer discourses. He visits lngue intro 
into the theatre: Spender's Trial of a of .his woi 

® Judge (“a crush of left high- visitors tl 

• br °ws” hut also “clear; dramatic objects m 
10 * fd E i and effective" mid “quite terrify- right and 

• *" 8 5nto the hargnin ”) and the them simp 

i mij satirical Unity pantomime with its position, h 

® 'Sip sets by Lawrence Gowing (“ the a- sense or tl 
B JSj ' U-ical' propaganda . . . popular, right up 
r jTj J truly dramatic, economical and u«- picture* . 

: “capable ... not far from good Tnwnsen 
fund is art . already "J. He goes to dangers of 

Iped • numerous exhibitions of -the work t | ie rea ; 
[dertk : b * s f r ^ er, ds and con temporaries R ye ( n tli 

. and his remarks are usually absoiu- Geoffrey ' 
tedM .}fly to. the point. To Picasso’s compares 
Is coe- Guernica ” he reaqta in this way : 0 f looking 

see i* The unfaltering mthlesspess end- ency, he •« 

send: violence of Picasso’s methods up with p 

[OjiBStk today makes it possible for him 
MS!" ! to achieve a force in conveying y-v -f 
i ,W such emotions as horror and | II/' 

t mint anguish that no one else could 
lofliia : command; but ic might be .as 

a » e ?*}ly turned to glorification of. !■ , ■ 1 ■ " ‘ ■ ■ . '■g 

y ana violence. It is like dictatorial _ _ 

G owers, dangerous in any hands By J_j, H 

ut part of the modern spirit. ^ 

The hatred of extremism, the .. L - 
moderation, are typical and are not CAOIMHIf 
confined to his criticism ‘-qf human 
■ ■ conduct; or rather, hi* standards 
£ ? 1 ' Judging art and life Hre the 
P same. Later, for example, he finds 277pp. . D 

H ..J . Francis Bacon’s work “nastily, "un- Antiquitie 

feelingly 'painted” aiid the artist — — — — 
himself- a ipaji of . “ extraordinary ; 

?? d ■ perverse intuitions” despite Folk mia 
!!i - intelligence and skill. ' and Lucas, d 
fcharm.- i. Museum. 

Spain, inevitably, becomes a l r «i dent 
flf major theme lu (Fie entries for the Eooiety o 
Wj . late 1930s. At an Albert Hall wily ^| 8, “ z f d 
"tended by Townsend, W. G. Cons- **?£*£}£ 
t "g . table, the first director ■ of the “g2“j 

eyj?. Courtauld Institute, makes an im- 
yrig passioned speech. Early in 1939 - 

« ^ £pwi)serfd participates in an _ folk-life., 

. Arms for Spain " demonstration For th 
a®/*? where he and other artists march folk > life* 
1 carrying banners upon which are of simple 

IjwS , transcribed Ip paint some of GoyaY frequenti; 

rf ^ , etchings of the 1812 war. , , but-rte f 

iull ..Townsend’s reactions to the L bl ft r?« 

tbre « of war- itself are charftcteris- ,?caL rlgt 
t* g|: J?.. He drops in. at the already ." > S3E 

half-evacuated National Gallery, (ft 
J September' 1939)- end is, pleased !. 8 2 ? i!snif; 
wB.Sf;,- v^ see 1 quite i i 0 T df- pB0bl»:K ! --^Sai2Si 
■ 5 B *i | b--ba able to bellevs ithat art. 

Was /nmo ' nca' in.'Vn'-hMlfo; .that'. SUW eqt- 


today” More ilian mice one is 
reminded of Onvcil : the iiisisiumru 
on civilized values (" not much 
point in growing as spiritually dark 
as a fascist country in order iq 
defeat one"), the feeling for 
others. Going home to bis parents 
in Canterbury one evening in a 
hlocked-oui train lie muses : “ No 
children who survive Mils war 
should ever be afraid of the dark 
again ; but that is poor compen- 
sation fur no bright streets, cir- 
cuses or fireworks or trains blazing 
by.” Yet Townsend was entirely 
without Orwell’s complexes and fixa- 
tions. Whnt was there about him 
that makes him such an interesting 
commentator — not simply just u 
nice mull — and these journals of- 
more than mere period iiiLcrcst? 

In Townsend’s background 
lurked a strong literary strain. His 
father, a dentist, was something of 
e poet and man of lerters a ltd it 
was through his literary friends 
that William developed contacts 
with London publishers and began 
to receive commissions to illustrate 
hooks and design book jackets. The 


publishing world never ceased to 
intrigue the younger Townsend and 
a week after the declaration of war 
he writes of a special trip from 
Canterbury, where he has been liv- 
ing with his parents since 1933, to 
“ Bedford St. ond that quarter ” to 
observe whnt effect the hostilities 
will have on rhe production and 
selling of books. His account of the 
morning spent nosing happily 
around publishing land, made up 
of a few titbits of information and 
dashes of local colour, would have 
delighted 'his fnther. For Townsend 
senior was evidently rhe type of 
sightseer and collector of visual in- 
formation who would have felt 
blissfully at home among middle- 
class Victorians. 

Lewis Townsend’s voracious pur- 
suit of facts appears to have 
shaped permanently his son's 
vision of the world. Although well 
informed about Sur realism and abs- 
tract painting William Townsend 
could never ally himself, as many 
of his friends in the Euston Road 
School did, wirli one or other of 
these two dominant trends. His 
attachment to the concrete, phys- 
ical world — to landscape and 
architecture in particular — pre- 
vented such allegiance. The cata- 
logue introduction to an exhibition 
of his work in 1949 explained to 
visitors that “ as he Finds all 
objects important in their own 
right and In as no desire to trem 
them simply as an excuse for com- 
position. ne tries to ho>ld on to the 
sense of their, value as real things 
right up to the completion of e 
picture". 

Townsend was aware of_ the 
dangers of o *too dogmatic belief in 
the real.' After a visit to 
Rye in the summer of 1933 with 
Geoffrey Tibbie he examines and 
compares their two different ways 
of looking at places. His own tend- 
ency, he admits, Is to " get stuffed 
up with plenty of useless material 


as well as rhe valuable data ". But “ 
rccc-n-tly, he says, lie has u ied iu . 
renounce or modify “this ' collect- I 
ing* attitude . . . iu favour nf [he 
less positive, more fluid altitude of - 
receptivity to emotional material ( 
without purposive interests And t 
the interest, which rhe two friends -j 
find at Rye is not in the church or x 
old streets hut “in scraps picked , 
up by chance in fragments around j 

There follows a vivid description , 
of the town, matched only by simi- 
lar evocations of place in ihc jour- . 
uals : Canterbury and its caLhcdral, , 
the villages and countryside of ' 
East Kent, London preparing for - 
bombs, the East End and Ciiy 
churches, the cunul area of York. 
Always it is the “ chance scraps 
and fragments ” that make these 

F assages such marvellous reading, 
n his writings Townsend was cer- 
tainly Capable of turning his tend- 
ency to be prosaic into a positive 
strength. His' paintings, on the 
other hand— some of which are 
illustrated in miniature a longsido 
the text of the journals— seem iu 
general to hide that “ receptivity, to 
emotional material “ which he tried 
so hard to develop. Never as great 
an artist as Nash, his response to 
nature nevertheless reminds one, of 
Nash in its Intensity of feeling, 
even though he could convey it 
only to his private seif. 

Townsend the writer was a 
master of reportage and it was this 
approach to material which he cur- 
ried over into some of his pictorial 
projects : the ARP drawings of 
Canterbury Cathedral, the planned 
series on the appearance and life 
of a provincial town, “ as objective 
as possible, simple so that everyone 
could see what they were about. In 
pure line”. This kind of document- 
ary work seems to have drawn out 
the best in him. 

The present selection . stops in 
1951, at a moment when the Arts 
Council end David Sylvester have 
begun to emerge as considerable 
forces to be ignored at peril. The 
entries of these five or six post-war 
years are of interest largely 
because they recount in del Hi I a 
number of conversations with the 
inexhaustible Victor Pasmore, an 
old friend. Townsend charts the 
stages in this artist’s 
development— hia gradual move 
towards abstraction — as they occur. 
But these are also years of 
approaching middle age. of feelings 
of disillusionment with nis students 
and bewilderment at the younger ■ 
generation of artists. There is an 
amusing account of a party given 
by Lucleu Freud at which a puz- 
zled Townsend, ** matter of fact 
and banal”, decides that he and 
Coldslraam are totally out of place 
in the company of “ beautifully 
hairless u men. ' 

We shall have to wait until 3993, 
when the bulk of-Townsond's writ- 
ings will be made generally avail- 
able, If we want more such peiie- 
L testing Insights -and glimpses bnck- 
I stage. 


By Gay Wilson 


CLAUDE BLAIR : 

Arms, Armour and Base-Metalwork 
The Janies A. De Rothschild Collec- 
tion at Waddesdon Manor 
531pp. Fribourg: Office du Livre, 
for the National Trust. Distributed 
by Hnlchards. £25. 


When Baron Ferdinand de Ruths- - , 
child died in 1898 he was succeeded , 
by his sister, Alice, who inherited 
Waddesdon Manor, the country 
house designed by Gabriel Hip po- 
ly le Destailleur. Miss Alice found 
the house completely furnished and 
decorated except for the smoking' 
room and the corridor leading to it. 
These had contained tbe Baron’s 
medieval and Renaissance collec- 
tions which, at his death, passed to 
the British Museum, where they 
now form the Waddesdon Bequest. 
Miss Alice decided to decorate 
these rooms with a collection of 
arms and Hrmaur which she gath- 
ered together largely wiili the guid- 
nnce of that great connoisseur of 
arms and anno nr. Sir Guy Laklng. 

It is the purchases of Miss Alice, 
together with one or two Piece* 
collected earlier by Baron Ferdi- 
nand, that form the collection seen 
today. 

Unfortunately, because it was 
amassed primarily as decoration, the 
collection is both unbalanced and 
unrepresentative. As Claude Blair 
notes in the introduction to this 
catalogue: “Its importance lies In 
the Individual pieces of high 
quality It contains . . rather than 
Its overall content.” Certainly soma 
of the pieces are of the highest 
quality, preeminently the embossed 
and Sit burgonet of the Emperor 
Charles V, probably made by Care- 
molo Modrone of Mantua. Other 
important pieces of armour Include 
a pair of embossed elbow pieces 
which originally formed part of an 
armour garniture made for Charles 
V by the Milan armourer Filippo 
Ncgroli and his brothers, and also 
a superb embossed parade- shield 

E robably made for the French Court 
e tween 1555 and 1559 in the 
Antwerp workshop of Ellsaeus 
Libaerts. In general the small arms, 
although of high quality, are of less 
importance than the, few pieces of 
armour. There are, however, some 
very fine rapiers and some interest- 
ing small swords and hunting 
' hangers and a unique Spanish 
sheath dagger of the mid-sixteenth 
century decorated in the manner of 
Diego de’ Caias or his pupil Danii- 
anus do Nervd. Some of the guns 
are also of considerable importance, 
especially the Into seven teon di- 
century wheel-lock rifle by the 
Dresden gun maker Christian Herald, 

, one of only seven known guns by 
- the dame mpker which have painted 
- enamel plaques set into the stock, 

■ - and a pair of holster pistols by Dos 
Granges of Paris,- perfect examples 
of the Louis XIV style. 


But if the collection bus some in- 
dividual pieces of great importance 
it afao contains n number of pieces 
of doubtful quality. Some nf limse 
are out-and-out fakes, but many 
more ere weapons made of genuine 
but associated parts of weapons 
.which have been redecorated in the 
nineteenth century, many in the 
workshops of the once respected 
dealer Frederic Spitzer. 

Mr Blair, keeper of metalwork 
at the Victoria and Albert museum, 
has produced u catalogue nf this 
collection which will long I'cmaiii a 
' model of its type. His descriptions 
of the ohjects arc lucid and easy 
to understand nnd the text is con- 
tinually enlivened by the fruits of 
his considerable researches. He is 
at his ^ best when discussing, ihe 
attribution and significance of the 
various pieces. Here his unrivalled 
knowledge of European and Ameri- 
can collections is shown to full 
effect aud the result is a work of 
unimpeachable scholarship and last- 
ing value to all students of arms 
and armour. The catalogue, how- 
ever, is not entirely confined to 
arm* and armour — short sections at 
the end of the .work cover the a col- 
lections of cutlery, wrought iron- 
work and miscellaneous base metal- 
work. -» 

The catalogue is lavishly illus- 
trated, the photographs bring used 
to great effect throughout, nlwnys 


to great effect throughout, nlwnys 
enhancing the readers understand- 
ing of the written word. It is per- 
haps unfortunate, however, that 
there are no illustrations of the 
composite or redecorated pieces. 
Mr Blair explain* In his Introduc- 
tion that “in adl the entries relat- 
ing to these I have given my reasons 
for doubling their complete authen- 
ticity dn the hope that they may 
provide a useful, if limited guide 
to an aspect of arms and armoiir 
that has yet to be the subject of a 
detailed publication”. As most of 
the doubts concerning authenticity 
are based upon stylistic anachron- 
isms it seems doubly unfortunate 
that illustrations could not be in- 
cluded so the reader could appre- 
ciate more fully the reasons for 
doubt so ably discussed by Mr 
Blair. 

There enu be no doubt, however, 
that this catalogue will remain In- 
definitely a work of the greatest 
Importance. Tlie study of arms and 
armour has for too long been dis- 
missed as the. poor cousin of ihe 
other decorative arts nnd for this 
very renson, research and scholar- 
ship in this field has lagged behind. 
A worts of such eminence as Mr 
Blair’s catalogue is therefore doubly 
welcome ana • can do nothing but 
goad for the study of owns and 
armour. The only pity is that the 
time and money do not seem in bo 
available to allow catalogues of 
similar quality to be produced of 
tho more important collections ol 
arms and armoiir housed in our 
national and provincial museums., 
It is only to be hoped that .the 
appearance of Mr Blah’s Impeccable 
catalogue will provide the necessary 
incentive. 


Old men remember 


By L. M. Cullen 

CA0IMH1N O QANAGHAIR (Editor) i 

Folk and Farm ' 

Essays in honour qf, A-'.T, Lucas, 
277pp. Dublin: Royal Society of 
Antiquities of Ireland. £9. * 

Polk mid Farm is a tribute to A. T. 
Lucas, director of the National 
Museum . of Ireland, secretary and 
president successively of the Royal 
Sbofety of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
organized' by the,- society from 
twenty-two, contributors of seven ■ 
nationalities. In its: wide range it 
reflects the breadth of -Df Lucas's, 
own contributions In the field of - 
folk-life., ’ 

For the layman; the study, of 
folk life, redolent of the past pnd_ 
of simple people arid simple ways, 
frequently has considerable appeal, 


for me jpvmaii, m® “ 

folk life, redolent of the past pnd 
of simple people arid simple ways, 
frequently has considerable appeal, 
but the subject is often bitty (as is 
this book) and lacking :ni the analy- 
tical rigour .imposed by . a .wider 
framework. . Major .regional studies ■ 
or far-reddling analytical ; 4hterpre- 


rarbfbiioWhV s* 
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Taia subjoct oftfin iovolves ; eT close 

[jahdwnsttirel Ration shipMi^weem 


i ethnologist and old people In 
crumbling rural societies, as in 
James Delaney’s study of field work 
. in co Rosconuhon relating how an 
: old man, despite a heart attack the. 
same evening, insisted on dictating 
a story to. tne. folklore collector;. 
“Jiis voice was as-strong os ever as 
; he tdld-rthe^Mory slowly “for mo to 
: lake down. We left about mid- 

night ", He died' some weeks later. 

- It is in its way as touching as the 

* classic case of the old man hi Nob- 
. ber who declined half a century 
I ago to give Gaelic manuscripts to 
1 the collector Enrf 6 Muirgheesa, 

1 because hb Wanted . to show that 
, “ there was learning in- Nobber 
i once”, Jt crni, however, verge on 
r. tbe sentimental; as in the statement 
t by Iorwerth Feate that ^ the folk 
s : researcher , wilt need to know that 
f . the information he can obtain from 
•' country craftsmen fg much more 
C .valuable to him than atty academic 
1 ' course can ever be", an attitude 

which vyhataVet its justification Is 
\ not. favourable te analytical rigour 
| and closer integration bB tween folk- 
r. life and other disciplines. 

e \ Essays like James Delaney’s 
s : accodht.-of how artifacts, no -longer 
'• available, were ■ reconstructed 1 with 
help. of old men who douIU rjs- 
?: ■ call thept. in -their youth; ,br i8ean 

* •> Craufiivah^ . account of . the record- 
. IngVof feature* fn’ a yfeer her 
e- >fare . lie damming samel forty years 

ago, are'. interesting. in<: Mustering 


some of the special problems of the. 
ethnologist : the demands Of rescue 
and collection, like those of museum 


UIU’I.U4IUliUU|l| miwhv ^ j , — 

work, are frequently in Competition 
with those of. sustained analytical 
work. Some of the contributors 
would. ' argue that .. en analytical . 
approach 1 Is, ■ dehumanized .. and ■ In # 
conflict with the awareness required 
of the ethnologist, a point which - : 
with- equal validity ■ could, however, '•« 
be expressed very differently : good 
scholars must be full men. 

Only Alan Gailey’s article dealing 
with the chronological emergence of 
rural house types, .-blending Held 
study with the use of the nine- 
teenth-century Ordnance Survey, has 
substantial ' analytical possibilities, 
pointing to the eventual appearance 
of a tfider studv of -rural housing 
in Ireland whose conclusions should 
be ef consider abl e. slgnif icence ' to 
scholar* diStalde- ihe field- of folk 
■ .life... • >. - 

.. ; tWo tbiii gs stand , out in -folk 
studies. First, Studies are .little 
related to other Idfaclplines, despite 
the fact that somewhat surprisingly 
. ethnologist* frequently accept un- ' 
. critically, or rivprk within the frame- 
iworkbv thd lus for Jan's assumptions 
1 about society. One Instance from 
.tirfaibook (not the only -one) , will 
:■ tlJlustrata' tlje point.'. The attribution 
■ of greater fleaping privacy Jn, Irish 
; housing-. ih ' the bourse- of --Ihe: nine-, 
: ■ teeath , pentyry, . to, >. /reduction = m 


some ofthepr cm ure of overcrowd- 
ing in the post-famine period in Dr 
Galley's essay fa based on uncritical • 
acceptance of historians assump- 
tions, and in fact underestimates 
the sources of a complex, though 
belated development j -the ethnolo-r 
, gist has ultimately-, far more to 
contribute to tiie-hfatoFy df rural 
housing than has the historian. 

■ Second, studies, whether of material 
or oral culture, have often tended 
to concentrate on survivals of the 
archaic or primitive and on poorer 
regions, whereas a broader and 
much more universal view la 
required. • • <’ 

Irish academic teaching has its 
limitations >as several contributors 
hint, Estyn Etens even criti- 
cizing the "contemporary aredemn; 
establishment” far their -feeble 

interest in- folk-studies, but In. Hie.' 
modern world' certainly, Whatever 
the past idiosyncrasies Jiavf been,.* 
greater academic interest in athpo* 
logy must depend; ; upon some 
vigorous housekeeping ; by ethna* 
logists themselves. The ethnologist 


] agists themselves. . Ane ecnnoiwgis* 
like every scholar .In a i^rfee and, 
uncMutep field must travel with 
little .baggage and a.good <cpn\pflfiS‘. 
Otherwise, -n a may /settle , perm 
eoily iii some arcana ^anof oeyoup 
' the reach, of . other scnoiars who. 

: b >« 
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TUESDAV, 14U1 DECEMBER, at II ani 
ul New Bond Street 

Catalogue of 

Valuable Autograph Letters, 
Literary Manuscripts 
and Historical Documents 


enmprisina the property of Sir John Carl- 
son, the late Lionel A. Austen-Let gli (sold 
by Order of the Executor), the late Major 


|. R. Abbey (sold by Order of the Execu- 
tors), the late Hon Mrs Arthur Eliot (sold 
by Order of the Executors), the late Dr 
A. N. L. Munby, T.D., D.Lltt. (sold by 
Order of ihu Executors) , Dr H. D. Q. Wnles, 
Miss E. M. French, Miss Margaret 
Mosiyn, nnuil other properties Includ- 
ing the autograph manuscript of Jane 
Austen’s " Volume the Third ** ; a 
volume or poetical manuscripts by 
William Morris ladudlng "The God of 
the Poor ” ; the autograph manuscript of 
Oscar Wilde's story ,r Ttae Model Million- 
aire " ; remarkable series of letters by 
Robert Louis Stevenson to his " Game- 
keeper " and to Rider Haggard | Robert 
Sidney's heavily annotated copy of jho 
Tacitus Opera (1585) ; Sir Thomas Browne's 
Pseudoxla Epldemtca (1G58) with autograph 
revision j ; poetical manuscripts by Burns, 
Byron, Monk Lewis and Allan Ramsay ; an 
archive of the letters and papers of Edward 
Wortley Montagu ; the only known letter 
of Oliver ' Cretnwell signing himself 
*• Brother Fount aloe " ; a document relat- 


ing to the wine trade signed by Edward IV ; 
an initial-letter portrait of Henry VIII j a 
letter by Suletmto the Magnificent to 


Francis I nearly five feot In length ; 
the accounts of the Lieutenant of the 
Ordnance at the Tower, 1547-1556 ; the 
Star Chamber Dinner Accounts for 1561 
and 1591 ; Inigo Jones’s draft for work on 
St Paul's Church annotated by John Webb 
(c 1633) ; Charles IPs controversial pardon 
granted to Danb; In 1679 ; good sixteenth 
and seventeenth- century manuscripts In 
verse and prose; an early Welsh poetical 
miscellany. 


Two pages frum the autogr-iph lencr-bnuk 
uf Cu plain Cook kept on I 1 I 9 last vuyap? ; 
inipuTlaiu letters liy Thomas Talno (mcii- 
lionlng Aae of Reason) mid William 
Penn; letters or manuscripts by llanltt 
Becclicr Ston’e, Elizabeth ana Robert Brown- 
ing, Ttiomus Campbell, Carlyle, Chcsterrielit, 
Winston Churchill (to Rider Haggard), S. L. 
Clemens, Dickens (series), Hodgson, Ed- 
mund Cnsse (about Father and Son), Hood, 
Landor (one to Carlyle), Lear (Illustrated), 
Longfellow, Uultver-Lytcon (about magic), 
Willidn Morris, D. G. and Christina Ros- 
setti, Waller Scott, Mary Sbclley, Southey, 
Swinburne, Tennyson and Wordsworth ; by 
Constable. Haydon (flno letters anti papers). 
Mary Moser, Uuskfu, Madame Tits sand and 
Whistler ; by Henry VII, Mary of Guise, 
James I and VI, Henrietta Maria, Mary of 
Modena, William III, Anne, The Old Pre- 
tender; George I, II, It! and IV, Queen 
Charlotte Sophia, William IV, Victoria and 
.Edward VII ; by Burghley, Camden, William 
Che eke, Cromwell, Michael Dalton, Piers* 
Edgocomb and Marlborough ; by Bend nek, 
Disraeli, Gladstone, Norm, William Pitt, 
Wellington (one written two days after 
Waterloo), Lord John Russell. Wesley, 
Isaac Watts and Wllberforoa [ by ■ Joseph 
Banks, Darwin, Florence Nightingale. Audu- 
bon, James Bruce, Sir Richard Burton, 
Livingstone, Moffat, Cecil Rhodes and 
Speke ; Letters and papers relating to al- 
chemy, art and architecture, bookselling 
and collecting, coaching, cooking, heraldry, 
law, medicine, parliament and politics, 
philanthropy, travel and exploration, and 
. witchcraft: ; to Cornwall, Cumberland, Guild- 
ford, Hampshire, London, Norfolk, St Paul's • 
Cathedral, Shrewsbury, Suffolk ; Ireland 
and Scotland ; Photographs of Oscar Wlldo 
taken on his American tour (1882), . of 
Robert Louis Stevenson in Hawaii, of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Dickens, Darwin, • 
Tennyson, George V and Edward VIII ; a 
volume of photographs relating to the 
Brontes ; the declaration of Edward Squire 
about hie attempted assassination of Eliza- 
beth 1 ; a portrait miniature of Lord Byron 
and the collar of his favourite dog Boat- 
swain ; Robert Louis Stevenson's spectacles ; 
George TV's bedside snutf box : the earliest 
known English cheques, 
fill is, cat. (251 lots) £1.20. 
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